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ABSTRACT  OF  THESIS 


This  descriptive  study  examines  the  influences  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Alberta  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Art  and  the  ways  in  which  the  Institute  has  served 
the  province  and  the  nation.  The  study  attempts  to  determine 
also  the  Institute’s  future  role  in  the  total  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Alberta. 

The  chiefly  bibliographical  method  of  study  consisted 
of  the  examination  of  a  wide  variety  of  primary  source 
matter,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  a  study  of  secondary 
source  references.  Bibliographical  investigations  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  interviews  with  persons  professionally 
involved  in  the  field  of  technical  education  in  the  Province. 
Personal  correspondence  with  persons  occupationally  involved 
in  vocational  education  at  the  Institute,  Provincial  and 
Federal  levels  was  another  method  of  investigation. 

Influences  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  included  the  placing  of 
both  the  Provincial  capital  in  1905  and  the  University  of 
Alberta  in  190B  in  Edmonton,  and  the  consequent  indignation 
in  Calgary  resulting  from  that  city’s  failure  to  share  in 
these  honors.  Another,  perhaps  more  important  influence  was 
the  result  of  a  Royal  Commission’s  investigation  in  1915 
into  the  operation  of  Calgary  College,  a  private  university, 
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established  in  Calgary  in  1912,  Since  Provincial  legis¬ 
lation  prohibited  the  establishment  of  a  second  university 
in  Alberta,  the  Commission  recommended,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bankrupt  Calgary  College,  the  establishment  of  an  insti¬ 
tute  of  technology  and  art,  which  was  not  to  offer  university 
courses.  Other  influences  which  led  to  the  Commissions 
recommendation  undoubtedly  included  the  Dominion  Government’s 
entry  into  the  field  of  vocational  education  through  its 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education 
in  1910,  and  the  Dominion’s  support  for  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act 

in  1913. 

Combined  private,  municipal  and  Provincial  efforts 
to  establish  an  institute  of  technology  failed.  Rid  of  the 
private  influences,  authorities  of  the  City  and  Province 
continued  to  negotiate  fruitlessly  for  the  Institute’s 
establishment.  Not  until  the  Dominion  Government,  through 
the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  began  its  program  to 
rehabilitate  disabled  soldiers  early  in  1916  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  establish  the  Institute  reached. 

Subsequent  Dominion  legislation  and  financial  support 
have  accounted  in  a  large  measure  for  the  continued  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  school. 

From  a  humble  beginning  in  1916  the  Institute  has 
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grown  into  an  educational  establishment  at  which  the  current 
student  enrolment  is  nearing  the  10,000  mark. 

Almost  from  its  beginning  the  Institute’s  main  goal 
has  been  to  train  the  foremen  and  superintendents  of 
industry.  Consistent  with  Canada’s  developing  technologies, 
the  Institute  has  redefined  its  primary  objective  as  that 
of  training  technicians  and  junior  engineers. 

The  absence  of  a  more  diversified  and  articulated 
program  of  vocational  education  in  Alberta  has  prevented 
the  Institute  from  achieving  its  main  purpose  in  full 
measure.  The  process  of  the  Institute’s  development  as  a 
school  of  technology  will  probably  be  hastened  by  the  advent 
of  the  largely  Federal  vocational  high  schools,  provided  that 
an  effective  policy  governing  their  operation  as  vocational 
training  institutions  is  established. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 


Io  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe 
the  development  of  the  Alberta  Provincial  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Art  from  the  time  of  its  inception  to  the 
summer  of  1962 0 

Subdivisions  of  the  purpose  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  discover  and  examine  the  influences  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Institute. 

(2)  To  trace  the  ways  in  which  the  Institute  has 
endeavored  to  serve  the  Province  and  the  Nation 0 

(3)  To  examine  the  Institute’s  role  in  the  total 
field  of  vocational  education  in  Alberta. 

(4)  To  describe  the  ways  in  which  the  Institute  has 
provided  for  cultural  needs  of  residents  of 
Calgary  and  of  the  Province  generally. 

(5)  To  endeavor  to  determine  the  future  role  of  the 
Institute  in  the  ever-broadening  field  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Canada. 


II.  REASONS  FOR  THE  STUDY 


For  decades  after  its  establishment,  the  Institute 
struggled  for  recognition  as  a  vital  entity  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field.  As  long  as  Alberta  remained  predominantly 
agricultural,  as  long  as  industry  had  little  demand  for 
trained  technicians,  as  long  as  the  Institute  remained 
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virtually  unrelated  to  the  Province’s  academic  educational 
stream,  there  was  little  chance  for  the  Institute  to 
achieve  its  full  potentialities.  As  these  conditions 
changed,  however,  the  school  has  won  an  established  and 
useful  place  in  the  Province’s  system  of  postsecondary 
education. 

Since  the  Institute  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Province’s  educational  system,  it  would  seem  that  a 
historical  study  of  the  school  would  be  a  useful  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  field  of  educational  history  in  Alberta 0 

III.  SCOPS  OF  THE  STUDY 

No  major  limitations  were  considered  at  the  outset 
of  this  study.  The  purposes  of  the  study  necessitated, 
first  of  all,  the  writing  of  a  comprehensive  background  in 
order  to  present  meaningfully  the  influences  leading  to  the 
Institute’s  establishment. 

Next,  the  examination  of  its  educational  service 
required  the  tracing  of  the  Institute’s  relationship  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  The  Provincial  Government,  local  and 
provincial  industries,  Alberta’s  secondary  school  system, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  and  the  cultural  and  vocational 
needs  of  men  and  women  throughout  Alberta. 

The  only  major  limitation  deemed  desirable  after  the 
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study  was  under  way  pertained  to  the  Institute Ts  staff.  An 
effort  was  made,  however,  to  include  the  staff  insofar  as 
it  was  directly  concerned  with  the  study 0 

IV.  METHOD  OF  STUDY 

The  method  of  study  was  chiefly  bibliographical;  the 
development  of  composition  is  chiefly  descriptive.  Back¬ 
ground  material  for  Chapter  II  was  taken  chiefly  from 
secondary- source  references.  Information  used  to  describe 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Institute  was  drawn  mainly 
from  primary- source  matter. 

Bibliographical  research  was  supplemented  by  inter¬ 
views,  as  the  footnotes  in  Chapter  IX  indicate.  A 
valuable  source  of  information  was  correspondence  from 
persons  well  acquainted  with  vairous  functions  of  the 
Institute . 

V.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  arrange  the  topics 
into  a  chronological  framework  designed  to  divide  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  history  into  periods  separated  by  outstanding 
historical  events,  as  evident  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

Thus  every  selected  period  of  the  Institute’s  development  is 
projected  against  the  particular  socio-economic  background 
of  the  corresponding  period. 
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VI.  PREVIOUS  RELATED  STUDIES 

No  major  studies  on  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  were  found.  The  only  study  on  the  Institute  per  se 
was  a  thirteen-page  term  paper  entitled  "A  History  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,*1  written  by 
Mr,  Co  Groves  as  an  essay  requirement  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton  in  1955 » 

Brief  reference  to  the  Institute  appears  in  Mr. 
Isidore  Goresky ’ s  Master T s  thesis,  "The  Beginning  and  Growth 
of  the  Alberta  School  System,"  “  In  his  thesis  Mr.  Goresky 
terms  Calgary  College  a  "denominational  school."  Nothing 
was  found  in  the  present  study  to  suggest  that  Calgary 
College  was  a  denominational  institution. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Institute  is  included  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Discussion  of  the  General  Question  of  the 
Programme  of  the  Institute  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Training  as  Against  the  Narrower  Trade  School  Idea," 
by  Dr,  Carpenter  at  the  Institute  sometime  during  his  long 
term  as  its  principal.  In  this  report  Dr.  Carpenter  gives 
considerable  attention  to  the  Institute’s  objectives. 


Isidore  Goresky,  "The  Beginning  and  Growth  of  the 
Alberta  School  System,"  unpublished  Master’s  thesis, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1944. 
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Ibid. ,  page  12, 
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Mr,  Linaley  H0  Bennett,  a  pioneer  in  vocational 
education  in  Canada  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Institute’s  instructional  staff,  devoted  two  pages  to  the 
Institute  in  a  study,  "Introduction  of  Manual  Training  to 
Canada,"  which  he  wrote  at  the  Institute  sometime  before 
1939. 


In  her  thesis  "History  of  Education  in  Calgary" 
Phyllis  Weston  devotes  approximately  twelve  pages  on  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art0  In  her  discussion  of 
early  attempts  to  establish  the  Institute,  Weston  seems  to 
consider  the  Calgary  Public  School  Board  to  have  been  a 
meddler,  hampering  negotiations  with  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  In 
Weston’s  words: 

In  the  meantime,  the  Calgary  School  Board,  feeling 
itself  also  to  be  representative  of  educational  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  city,  made  an  independent  move.  Five  weeks 
had  passed  since  the  first  mass  meeting.  The  members 
of  the  Board  felt  that  the  session  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  might  end  without  any  concrete  achievement 
towards  higher  education  in  Calgary,  At  a  special 
meeting,  held  on  April  12,  1915  the  Board  appointed  a 
small  committee  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the  prov¬ 
ince  if  the  city  group  should  fail  to  attain  its  purpose 
This  sub-committee  went  to  Edmonton  at  the  same  time  as 
the  official  delegation.  Although  the  eventuality  for 
which  the  former  group  was  prepared  did,  in  fact,  take 
place,  the  Minister  of  Education  declined  to  consider 
proposals  prof erred  by  the  official  group.  The  latter 
had  thus  served  only  to  emphasize  disunity,^ 


J  Phyllis  Weston,  "The  History  of  Education  in 
Calgary,"  unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  1951,  page  Bl, 
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Weston  states  that  the  Board  "feeling  itself  also  to 
be  representative  of  educational  interests  in  the  city, 
made  an  independent  move"  which  took  the  form  of  separate 
representation  to  the  Hon.  Mr 0  Boyle,  Minister  of  Education* 
It  was  found  through  the  present  study  that  the 
Royal  Commission  which  investigated  the  Calgary  College 
problem  recommended  that  a  number  of  directors  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Institute  of  Technology  be  appointed  by  the  School 
4 

Board 9  and  that  members  of  the  Board  were  among  delegates 

appointed  at  a  mass  meeting  to  a  citizens T  committee  whose 

function  it  was  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Provincial 
•  5 

Government.  It  was  also  found  that  the  Minister  of 

Education  invited  a  representation  from  the  School  Board  to 

6 

accompany  the  "official"  delegation.  These  findings  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  Weston Ts  contentions*, 


4 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  appointed  to  consider  the 
granting  of  degree-conferring  powers  to  CALGARY 
COLLEGE,  Canada,  Province  of  Alberta,  May  22, 
1914,  page  3° 

5 

Ibid. 

6 

The  Morning_  Alherdan ,  Calgary,  April  17,  1915, 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  BEGINNING  AND  GROWTH  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

IN  CANADA 

L  INTRODUCTION 

The  guild  system  of  the  medieval  period  began  to 
lose  its  effectiveness  with  the  advent  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  old  apprenticeship  system  was  breaking  down.  Machine 
production  and  factory  organization  demanded  skilled  trades¬ 
men  of  a  type  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system  was  unable 
to  produce 

In  Canada,  to  meet  the  demand  for  workers  of  this 
type,  a  number  of  private  vocational  schools  were  opened 
later  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Private  efforts  to  supply  skilled  workers  for  indus¬ 
try  proved  inadequate,  however,  and  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  saw  the  beginning  of  provincial  and 

federal  government  participation  in  the  field  of  vocational 
2 

education. 


Curriculum  News  Letter,  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  October,  195&,  page  1° 

2 

Report... of-Jthg-Royal  Commission,  on  Teniinical..  Emicar 
ti on,  King T  s  Printer,  Ottawa,  1913,  Part  1,  page  16. 
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Generally,  the  development  of  publicly  supported 
vocational  education  in  Canada  can  be  said  to  have  occurred 
in  three  stages:  (1)  the  provision  for  manual  training  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  public  schools  below  high  school 
level,  (2)  the  provision  for  a  more  advanced  and  more 
directly  vocational  education  in  the  pre-vocational  schools, 
agricultural  schools,  technical  and  high  schools,  and  (3)  the 
provision  for  advanced  technical  training  at  institutes  of 
technology.  The  stage-by- stage  development  of  vocational 
education  illustrates  the  homogeneous  nature  of  the  combined 
curricula  in  any  specific  field  of  vocational  education,  and 
reflects  the  growing  demands  of  Canada* s  developing  indus¬ 
tries. 


II.  EARLY  BEGINNINGS 

Vocational  education  in  Canada  dates  from  the  early 
days  of  New  France.  In  about  1668  a  trade  school  founded  by 
Laval  at  St.  Joachim  offered  courses  which  included  carpen¬ 
try,  gilding,  tailoring,  painting  and  sculpture.  The 

purpose  of  this  school  was  to  "help  young  men  who  had  no 

3 

religious  calling  to  prepare  their  future."  A  religious 

3 

Vocational  Education  in.  Canada,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa,  1949,  page  11. 
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order  established  a  somewhat  similar  school  in  Montreal  in 
1699  with  authorization  from  the  King  of  France. 

For  many  decades  following  the  advent  of  these 
schools,  however,  vocational  education  fell  to  individual 
craftsmen  as  a  result  of  the  instability  of  colonial  life, 
wars,  and  the  acquisition  of  French  Canada  by  Britain. ^ 

Greater  efforts  in  support  of  vocational  education 
began  again  in  1B60  with  a  bequest  by  the  seigneur  of 
Joliette  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  there. 
A  short  time  later  a  mechanics’  institute  of  British  origin 
which  offered  evening  classes  only  was  founded  in  Montreal. 
Similar  schools  were  opened  in  Montreal  by  the  Arts  and 
Trades  Council,  incorporated  in  1872.  At  this  time  Prov¬ 
incial  authorities  began  to  show  concern  for  the  training 

of  young  industrial  workers.  By  l£SO  there  were  thirteen 

5 

trade  schools  approved  by  the  Quebec  Government.  In  some 
of  these  schools,  however,  more  attention  was  given  to  fine 
arts  than  to  manual  arts. 

A  Provincial  Act  passed  in  1$97  provided  grants  for 
existing  trade  schools  which  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Arts  and  Trades  Council.  No  significant  expansion 

^  Ibid. ,  page  12. 

5  Ibid, 
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of  technical  education  occurred  in  Quebec  in  the  remainder 

6 

of  the  centuryQ 

In  Nova  Scotia,  an  early  development  in  vocational 
education  was  the  opening  in  1884  of  Provincially-sponsored 
evening  classes  for  colliery  workers,,  Truro  Agricultural 
College  was  established  in  the  following  yearG  Manual 
training  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  was 
begun  in  Halifax  in  1891,  and  later  in  Wolfville  and  Truro „ 
In  Ontario  vocational  training  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  1891  when  the  city  of  Toronto  offered  courses  in 
science,  business,  art  and  home  economics,.  No  provision 

7 

was  made,  however,  for  manual  trainingo 

The  first  attempt  at  vocational  education  in  Manitoba 
was  the  offering  of  a  commercial  course  in  Winnipeg  in  1899. 
In  British  Columbia  vocational  education  began  with  a  few 
commercial  classes  in  1885* 

No  significant  attempts  to  provide  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  were  made  before  1900  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 

8 

Brunswick  or  the  North-West  Territories." 


Ibid. 

Ibid. ,  page  13. 
ibid. ,  ppo  8-20. 
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III.  THE  MACDONALD  MANUAL  TRAINING  PLAN  (1900-1903) 

The  first  strong  impetus  to  vocational  education  in 
most  Canadian  provinces  came  in  1900  from  a  philanthropic 
effort  of  Sir  William  Macdonald,  a  tobacco  manufacturer 0 
A  resident  of  Montreal  and  a  bachelor,  Macdonald  donated 
much  of  his  wealth  to  education0  He  had  already  given  over 
two  million  dollars  to  McGill  University  when  Professor 
James  Robertson,  architect  and  builder  of  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Training  Plan,  induced  him  to  spend  an  additional 

one  and  a  half  million  dollars  on  the  extension  of  manual 

9 

training  in  Canadian  public  schools.' 

Well  acquainted  with  social  conditions  in  most  parts 
of  the  Dominion  and  with  technical  education  of  farmers, 
Professor  Robertson  became  convinced  that  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  of  formal  education  in  the  public  schools  was  uninspiring 
and  inadequate  for  the  bulk  of  students,  whose  lifetime  work 
was  to  be  in  the  manual  occupations.-^" 

On  Departmental  business  as  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Professor  Robertson  examined  technical  education 


9  Lindley  H.  Bennett,  ’’Introduction  of  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  to  Canada,”  unpublished  paper,  Alberta  Provincial 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary,  (date  unknown), 
page  1. 
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offered  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain0 

Dr.  Robertson  based  his  plan  for  introducing  manual 

training  into  the  public  schools  of  Canada  very  largely  on 

the  information  and  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the 

1897  Viceregal  Commission  in  Ireland  under  the  Board  of 

11 

National  Education.  The  Commission  was  instructed  to 
determine  how  far  and  in  what  form  manual  and  practical 
instruction  should  be  included  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  primary  schools.  It  submitted  its  report  June  25,  1&9& 
following  a  study  which  included  visits  by  commissioners  to 
schools  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  by  assistant  commissioners  to  schools  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Holland. 

The  Commission  expressed  a  conviction  that  manual 
and  practical  instruction  ought  to  be  introduced  as  far  as 
possible  into  all  schools  where  it  did  not  exist,  and  where 
it  did,  it  should  be  developed  and  extended.  The  report 
states: 

The  present  system,  which  consists  largely  in  the 
study  of  books  is  one-sided  in  its  character;  and  it 
leaves  some  of  the  most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind 
absolutely  untrained.  We  think  it  important  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  not  merely  to  take  in  knowledge 
from  books,  but  to  observe  with  intelligence  the  material 


James  W.  Robertson,  "The  Macdonald  Manual  Train- ^ 
ing  Schools,"  Canadi an  Ma gazins,  1901,  volume  XVI,  page  523. 
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world  around  them; 00. that  they  should  even  at  school 
acquire  some  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and  eye..0.  Such 
a  training  we  regard  as  valuable  to  all,  but  especially 
valuable  to  those  whose  lives  are  to  be  mainly  devoted 
to  industrial  arts  and  occupations.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  pupils  attending  primary  schools  under  the  National 
Board  will  have  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  work  of  their 
hands;  it  is  therefore  important  that  they  should  be 
trained,  from  the  beginning,  to  use  their  hands  with 
dexterity  and  intelligence,, 

The  report  notes  that  wherever  manual  training  had 
been  introduced,  it  was  almost  invariably  continued  and 
extended.  Lastly,  the  Commission  observed  that  manual  train¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  school  is  prerequisite  to  industrial 
training  in  a  technical  school,  and  that  in  Ireland  most 

boys  were  not  ready  to  enter  a  technical  school  even  if  they 

13 

had  such  a  school  at  their  doors0 

Drc  Robertson  said  of  the  report:  nI  am  greatly 
indebted  to  it,«.«  Its  statements  are  clear  as  sunshine, 
strong  with  words  of  wisdom,  and  convincing  as  truth 
itself. "  14 

The  purpose  of  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training  Plan 
was  to  furnish  an  object  lesson  in  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  at  least  one  town  or  city  in  every 
Canadian  province  for  a  period  of  three  yearsQ 


12 

13 


Ibid. , 
Ibid., 
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14 

provided  adequately  for  the  scheme,  including  work  benches 
and  tools,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  rooms,  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  instructors,  and  the  instruction  in  manual  arts 
of  teachers  in  training  at  normal  schools  during  the  three 
years.  Buildings  and  suitable  rooms  were  provided  by 
contracting  school  boards.  Altogether,  the  Fund  provided 
manual  training  for  6,000  public  school  boys,  usually  those 
in  grades  VII  and  VIII.15 

Selected  centers  for  these  schools  were  those  from 
which  the  movement  could  spread  most  rapidly  throughout  each 
province,  and  in  which  manual  training  would  most  quickly 
benefit  the  students  receiving  it0  First  begun  in  Freder¬ 
icton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Brockville,  Ontario  in  April,  1900, 
manual  training  under  the  Plan  became  in  the  following  year 
a  part  of  the  public  school  course  in  Charlottetown  and 
Summerside,  Prince  Edward  Island;  Truro,  Nova  Scotia; 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  Westmount,  Montreal,  Waterloo, 
Knowlton  and  Bedford,  Quebec;  Ottawa,  Brockville  and  Toronto, 
Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  Regina  and  Calgary,  North-West 
Territories;  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.^-0 
Eventually  twenty-one  centers  were  supplied  with  equipment 


I hi do ,  page  531» 
Ihido ,  page  532. 
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by  the  Foundation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  the 
Plan,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  engage  specially-trained 
teachers,  many  with  experience  outside  of  Canada.  In  1900 
twenty-four  teachers  were  brought  from  Great  Britain,  two 
from  the  United  States,  and  one  from  Sweden.  '  These  twenty- 
seven  teachers  were  just  a  few  short  of  the  total  number  of 
experienced  teachers  required  to  begin  the  work  in  the 
Macdonald  manual  training  schools.  Several  Canadians  were 
employed  as  assistant  teachers  with  a  view  to  becoming  full 
instructors. 

An  intention  to  send  several  Canadian  teachers  to 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden  for  training  was  dropped.  Instead, 
prospective  manual  training  teachers  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  train  in  Canada  at  summer  schools,  in  Saturday 
classes,  and  on  the  job  as  assistants  to  qualified 
instructors. 

The  first  summer  school  in  Canada  for  teachers  of 

manual  training  was  instituted  at  Brockville,  Ontario  in 
1$ 

July.  1900.  "  Summer  schools  were  held  in  Ottawa  and 
Knowlton  (Quebec)  in  1901,  and  in  Ottawa  and  Regina  in  1902. 

17  Ilido ,  page  533 o 
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Saturday  classes  were  held  in  numerous  centers.  In  Ottawa 
Saturday  classes  were  attended  by  more  than  ninety  teachers 
and  in  Montreal  by  more  than  one  hundred. 

The  end  of  the  three-year  demonstration  period  came 
in  June,  1903*  At  this  time  most  of  the  forty-five  instruc¬ 
tors  teaching  under  the  Plan  were  engaged  by  local  school 
boards  throughout  Canada,  and  the  equipment  of  the  Graining 

schools  was  given  to  schools  which  chose  to  continue  the 
19 

worko  At  the  close  of  the  demonstration  period  over  seven 

thousand  boys  in  public  schools  and  several  hundred  teachers 

in-training  in  normal  schools  were  receiving  manual  training 

20 

Everywhere,  the  experiment  was  regarded  as  a  success. 

IV.  EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CANADA  (1900-1916) 

Following  the  termination  of  the  Macdonald  program 
manual  training  continued  in  most  of  the  provinces.  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  an  exception.  The  commencement  of 
instruction  in  domestic  science  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  in  Charlottetown  in  1903  appears  to  have  been  the 
province Ts  major  development  in  vocational  education  during 

I bi.do 
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this  period. 

In  Nova  Scotia  a  Provincial  Act  in  1900  provided  for 

a  grant  of  fifteen  cents  per  student  per  lesson  with  a 

maximum  of  $600  annually  to  each  school  which  provided 

22 

manual  training.  In  1903  eighteen  schools  (all  in  urban 
centers)  provided  manual  training  classes  and  seven  other 
schools  were  about  to  do  so.  A  special  six-month  course  was 
established  in  Truro  to  prepare  shop  instructors  for  the 
Maritime  provinces  and  a  supervisor  of  manual  training  was 
employed  by  the  Provincial  Government  to  direct  work  in 
mechanical  and  domestic  arts.  In  1907  the  direction  of 
classes  for  coal  miners  was  transferred  from  the  Province’s 
Department  of  Mines  to  the  Provincial  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  An  Act  in  1907  relating  to  technical  education 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  engineering  college  and 
three  types  of  vocational  classes:  classes  for  coal  miners, 

evening  technical  classes,  and  short  courses  for  industrial 
23 

workers.  " 

Vocational  education  in  New  Brunswick  began  with  the 
Macdonald  manual  training  experiment.  In  1901  a  Provincial 

p  1 

Vocational. Education  in.  Canada,  elto ,  page  8. 

22 

Bennett,  op.  cit . ,  page  4. 
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Act  provided  for  a  grant  of  $50  to  any  classroom  teacher 

instructing  manual  work  part  time,  $200  to  any  full-time 

manual  training  teacher,  and  grants  to  cover  the  cost  of  one 

half  of  the  equipment  for  every  manual  training  room,,""4 

When  txhe  fund  lapsed,  about  a  dozen  centers,  mostly  urban, 

were  opened  to  continue  providing  manual  training  at  public 

expense o  There  was,  however,  "no  further  development"  in 

25 

the  remainder  of  the  period0 

Municipalities  in  Quebec  were  reluctant  to  take 

advantage  of  grants  provided  under  a  Provincial  Act  in  1897 

for  existing  vocational  schools  until  190?,  when  the  Govern- 

2  6 

ment  provided  further  subsidies,,"" °  Jointly,  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute  and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
erected  the  Commercial  and  Technical  Institute  in  Montreal 
under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  section  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Specialized  vocational  training  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  construction  of  technical  schools  in 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  Shawinigan  Falls  through  the  combined 
efforts  and  capital  of  the  Government  and  private  industry. 
These  schools  were  designed  to  supply  industry  with  trained 

2  L 

^  Bennett,  loc .  ci.t , 

2  5 

Vocational  Education  in  Canada,  q$l.  ,  page  9* 
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production  workers  as  well  as  highly  skilled  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  manual  training  in 
Ontario  public  schools  during  the  early  years  of  the  century 
provision  for  more  advanced  industrial  training  came  in  1909 
with  the  opening  of  the  Technical  Arts  School,  and  in  1910 
with  the  opening  of  a  mining  course  in  Sudbury,  Vocational 
education  on  a  province-wide  scale  came  as  a  result  of  a 
report  in  1910  by  Dr,  Seath,  then  the  Provincial  Superintend 
ent  of  Education,  after  he  had  made  a  survey  of  industrial 
education  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,^  His  recommen¬ 
dations  called  for  the  appointment  of  a  Provincial  director 
of  technical  education,  adequate  financial  grants  by 
municipalities,  the  Province  and  the  Dominion;  and  a  wide 
variety  of  vocational  schools  and  classes:  (1)  the  extension 
of  manual  training  and  home  economics  for  children  under  If, 
(2)  general  industrial  schools  with  classes  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  and  shopwork  (3)  technical  high 
schools  offering  three-to-f our  year  courses  in  specified 
trade  work  (4)  evening  vocational  classes  (5)  vocational 
correspondence  courses  and  (6)  schools  for  apprentices,""  ' 

The  Industrial  Education  Act  of  1911  implemented  many  of 
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29 

these  recommendations.  '  The  first  Provincial  director  of 
technical  education  was  appointed  in  1913 °  Because  the  mass 
of  the  public  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  technical 
training,  progress  was  at  first  slow  and  the  opening  of 
evening  classes  for  adults  was  the  first  step."A>  In  1916, 
in  addition  to  a  school  of  mining  in  Sudbury,  full-time 
technical  schools  were  in  operation  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
London,  Brantford  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Manual  training  in  British  Columbia  was  discontinued 
for  two  or  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  Macdonald 
project.  Resumption  of  the  training  at  some  of  the  municipal 
elementary  schools  at  public  expense  was  followed  in  1909  by 
the  extension  of  manual  training  to  the  high  schools.  Voca¬ 
tional  evening  classes  in  some  Vancouver  schools  opened  in 
1909,  and  in  1910  Provincial  grants  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education 
(1910)  reported  that  though  there  was  a  growing  need  for 

technical  education  in  British  Columbia,  the  Provincial 

31 

Government  had  done  nothing  towards  establishing  it. 
Subsequent  developments  included  an  extension  of  evening 

29  Ibid. 

30  Ibid. 

T.hi  d. ,  page  30. 
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classes,  the  appointment  of  a  Provincial  director  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  1914,  and  the  beginning  of  day  classes 
in  technical  education  at  Vancouver’s  King  Edward  High 
School  in  1916. 32 

The  mainly  agricultural  economies  of  the  prairie 

provinces  required  a  somewhat  different  form  of  industrial 

development.  There  has  not  been  the  same  need  for  fully- 

equipped  technical  schools  as  in  the  nationTs  more  highly 

industrialized  areas;  and  stress,  therefore,  was  placed  on 

3  3 

agricultural  courses  and  domestic  science,. 

In  Manitoba  evidently  little  was  done  in  vocational 

education  following  the  expiration  of  the  Macdonald  Program 

until  1912,  when  St*  John  and  Kelvin  schools  were  opened  in 

Winnipeg*  The  event  was  considered  to  have  been  a  modest 

implementation  of  the  Provincial  Royal  Commission’s  sweeping 

3  L. 

recommendations  in  its  report  of  1910<r 

Discontinued  in  1903,  manual  training  in  Saskatchewan 
was  revived  in  1909  when  classes  in  household  science  were 
also  begun*  Commercial-course  offerings  followed*  Further 
interest  in  an  expansion  of  agricultural  education  and 


IhlAo  ,  page  21. 
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and  domestic  science,  both  in  regular  high  schools  and  in 
special  summer  schools,  followed  the  report  in  1913  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Educational  Commission  and  the  passing  of  the 
Dominion  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  in  the  same  year. 

Vo  EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  ALBERTA  (1900-1916) 

Although  agriculture  became  in  1892  a  compulsory 

subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  North-West  Territories,  the 

teaching  of  the  course  was  for  over  two  decades  generally 

inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  rural 
35 

areas.  Practical  instruction  in  agriculture  which  first 

appeared  in  about  1913,  was  followed  in  1914  by  the 

incorporation  of  agriculture  as  an  examination  subject  into 

the  Grade  XI  program.  The  latter  step  was  a  result  of  the 

Provincial  Government’s  policy  drafted  in  the  same  year 

to  strengthen  instruction  in  all  areas  of  technical 

36 

education.  Marked  progress  was  made  with  the  opening  in 
1913  of  schools  of  agriculture  in  Olds,  Claresholm  and 
Vermilion  under  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  teaching  of  domestic  science  was  given  serious 


Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
Edmonton,  1905”19l8  passim. 
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attention  first  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  about  1909  for 

the  upper  grades  of  the  public  school.  By  1914  it  was 

being  offered  also  in  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge,  and  by 

special  arrangement,  in  Raymond «  A  Provincial  grant  was 

authorized  at  this  time  to  aid  rural  and  urban  schools  in 

37 

making  provision  for  such  instruction. 

Manual  training,  which  consisted  mainly  of  woodwork, 
was  provided  by  the  Macdonald  foundation  in  Calgary,  and 
adjacent  Nose  Creek.  In  1902  the  Calgary  Public  School  Board 
passed  the  following  resolution,  testimony  of  the  success  of 
the  experiment: 

Resolved  that  after  almost  two  years’  attendance  of 
our  pupils  at  manual  training  classes  which  has  fully 
confirmed  our  opinion  of  the  very  great  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  training  we  strongly  recommend  that 
the  subject  (provisional  course)  be  placed  on  the  school 
program  of  studies,  and  that  the  curriculum  be  so  . 

modified  as  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  teaching  of  it." 

By  1913  agriculture,  business  education,  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  domestic  science  had  become  important  subjects  in 
public  and  high  schools  of  Alberta  cities.  Instruction  in 
these  subjects  to  teachers-in-training  at  the  Normal  schools 
was  extended  with  the  opening  in  that  year  of  the  first 
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summer  school  for  teachers  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Almost  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  vocational  subjects  had 

yet  been  accomplished,  however,  in  the  smaller  town  and 

39 

rural  schools® 

The  urban  centers  had  now  brought  to  a  significant 
degree  of  maturity  the  first  stage  of  vocational  educa- 
tion--its  provision  at  the  basic  level  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  student f  s  skill  in  using  ‘"hand  and  eye  to 
execute  the  conceptions  of  the  brain®" 

The  year  1914  was  marked  by  accelerated  progress  in 
the  entire  field  of  vocational  education, ^  This  advancement 
was  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  authorization  of  a  Provin¬ 
cial  grant  to  aid  rural,  village,  town  and  city  schools  in 
providing  such  education,  and  to  the  formulation  of  a 
Provincial  policy  regarding  technical  education,  bringing 
to  an  end  the  period  of  governmental  "laissez-faire1’  in  this 
vital  area  of  education.  "1 

The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  vocational 
education-~its  provision  in  a  more  advanced  and  direct 
form--began  at  this  time  with  the  opening  of  evening  classes, 
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day  prevocational  classes,  and  day  vocational  (technical) 
schools.  In  1914  Dr.  J.C.  Miller  was  appointed  the  first 
Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education. 

First  begun  in  Lethbridge  in  1911,  evening  classes  in 

urban  centers  offered  a  vd.de  variety  of  technical  subjects 

and  were  organized  and  directed  largely  through  the  effort  of 

the  municipal  school  boards.  Dr.  Miller  visited  many 

smaller  centers  where,  through  his  efforts,  evening  classes 

providing  instruction  in  coal  mining,  business  practice,  and 

in  several  other  subjects  were  opened.  The  total  enrolment 

12 

in  evening  classes  in  1915  was  3,571® 

Prevocational  schools  were  first  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1913  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  as  an  experiment,  for 
students  "who  need  the  appeal  of  the  vocational  motive  to 
hold  them  in  school,*'  and  whose  ’'future  outlook  leads  them 
into  the  commercial  and  industrial  fields,  the  skilled 

13 

trades,  the  home  and  the  agricultural  pursuits."  "  Gener¬ 
ally,  half  the  time  was  given  to  industrial  work  and  the 
other  half  to  academic  work  including  all  the  Departmental 
examination  subjects.  This  type  of  school  proved  successful 
and  led  to  the  erection  of  technical  schools  where  some  of 

42  Ibid. ,  1915,  page  67. 
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the  day-class  work  was  properly  classified  as  vocational „ 

Lethbridge  in  1911  was  first  to  erect  a  manual  train¬ 
ing  school,  opened  in  February,  1913*  Courses  offered 
included  commerce,  blacksmithing ,  woodworking  and  domestic 
science.^  The  school  was  closed,  however,  in  1916  because 
of  financial  difficulties  encountered  by  the  School  Board,, 
The  pre-vocational  class  that  had  been  organized  was 
disbanded,  and  the  BoardTs  technical  education  director,  the 
supervisor  of  elementary  manual  training,  the  instructor  of 
household  arts  and  the  supervisor  of  physical  education  were 

discharged  as  the  School  Board  had  decided  to  dispense  with 

45 

their  services.  Thus  vocational  education  was  struck  from 
the  curriculum  in  Lethbridge  schools,  not  to  be  reintroduced 
until  1935  * 

The  technical  classes  opened  in  temporary  quarters  in 
Calgary  in  1911  were  also  closed,  and  in  Medicine  Hat  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  large  vocational  school  on 
which  construction  started  in  1914  was  cancelled. 

The  policy  of  retrenchment,  adopted  by  many  school 
boards  in  view  of  inflation  and  high  borrowing,  seriously 

^  Bennett,  clt „ ,  page  5o 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
£-kt. ,  1915,  page  37« 
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set  back  vocational  education  at  all  levels.  In  1916 
the  office  of  Provincial  Technical  Education  Director 
was  largely  dispensed  with,  as  Dr.  Miller,  appointed 
District  Vocational  Officer  for  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  in  that  year,  was  required  to  devote  most  of 
his  time  to  Commission  work.  No  separate  reports  on  tech¬ 
nical  education  appear  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  between  1916  and  1913  inclusive. 

The  first  successful  technical  school  in  Alberta 
was  opened  in  Edmonton  in  1913 •  The  temporary  quarters 
were  provided  at  a  cost  of  <[p23,000  including  necessary 
equipment.  Although  the  subjects  taught  in  day  classes 

were  largely  prevocational ,  the  instruction  given  in  the 

46 

evening  classes  was  of  a  decidedly  vocational  nature. 

The  day-class  enrolment  in  the  first  term  was  75  boys;  the 
evening-class  enrolment  was  132.  Turned  away  from  evening 
classes  were  101  others  for  whom  there  was  no  accommodation. 

The  Normal  schools  and  the  Department  of  Education1 s 
summer  schools  at  the  University  of  Alberta  continued  to 
provide  the  training  required  for  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects.  During  the  first  two  years  of  World  War  I, 
attendance  at  the  summer  schools  for  teachers  continued  to 

46 
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rise.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,213  teachers  receiving  credit 

in  the  four  summer  sessions  1913“l6,  1,127  received  credit 

in  agriculture  and  gardening,  industrial  arts  and  domestic 

47 

science  courses.  The  number  of  student  teachers  receiv¬ 
ing  training  in  the  manual  arts  declined  seriously  after 

43 

1916,  however,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  War . 

VI.  ENTRY  OF  THE  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  INTO  THE 
FIELD  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Federal  Government’s  interest  in  vocational 
education,  as  evidenced  by  the  appointment  in  1910  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  brought  to  an  end 
the  Dominion’s  indifference  in  this  field  and  consequently 
marked  an  important  mile- stone  in  the  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Canada.  That  provincial  governments 
were  spurred  into  greater  efforts  to  further  vocational 
education  is  suggested  by  the  number  of  provincial  investi¬ 
gations  into  this  field  and  subsequent  grant-providing 
legislation. 

Having  shown  an  interest  earlier  in  the  question  of 
4  / 
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technical  education,  Mrc  Mackenzie  King,  Minister  of  Labour, 

obtained  endorsation  for  the  Commission’s  inquiry  from  all 

the  provinces,  although  the  premiers  of  Manitoba,  Ontario 

and  Quebec  displayed  uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of  the 

Federal  Government’s  entry  into  education,  which  by  consti- 

49 

tution  fell  entirely  under  provincial  jurisdiction., 

Dr0  James  Robertson,  Chairman  of  the  five-man  Commis¬ 
sion,  reported  that  "In  Canada  the  general  neglect  or 
abandonment  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  responsible  in 
large  measures  for  the  lack  of  skilled  labour  in  the 
different  industries  and  trades"  and  that  "from  every  quarter 
we  have  heard  that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  different  and 

better  education  for  those  who  work  in  the  trades  and  indus- 

50 

tries  of  the  Dominion,,"  The  Commission  agreed  that  Canada 

was  behind  the  times  in  training  youth  for  industry  and  that 

better  training  was  called  for  as  being  vital  to  national 
51 

progress. 

In  their  report  the  Commission  recommended  the 
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establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  vocational  education 

under  provincial  control  in  secondary  schools  throughout 

Canada  but  financed  jointly  by  the  municipalities,  the 

provinces  and  the  Dominions  The  report  recommended,  in 

addition,  full  daytime  technical  schools,  and  both  evening 

classes  and  correspondence  courses  for  persons  already 

52 

employed. 

To  pay  for  vocational  teachers1  salaries,  equipment, 
bursaries,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools  and  classes,  the  Commission  recommended  a  Dominion 
contribution  of  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Resulting  from  the  Commission’s  recommendations, 
the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  was  passed  in  1913  to  pro¬ 
vide  310,000,000  in  Dominion  funds  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  instruction. 

The  Act  contained  no  provision  for  Dominion  super¬ 
vision  over  the  nature  of  the  program  carried  out  nor  the 
requirement  for  the  provinces  to  share  in  the  cost.  Though 

the  accomplishments  were  considered  to  be  V,very  mi  seel- 
54 

laneous,"  they  included  the  construction  and  operation  of 

52 
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agricultural  schools  as  at  Olds,  Claresholm  and  Vermilion. 

The  opening  of  the  Alberta  Provincial  Institute  of 

Technology  and  Art  in  1916  marked  the  introduction  of  the 

third  stage  of  development  in  vocational  education  in  that 

province.  By  this  time  the  need  for  vocational  education 

had  become  recognized  llby  the  capitalist  and  mechanic, 

farmer  and  fisherman,  foreman  and  apprentice,  merchant  and 

manufacturer,  school  and  college  and  university  teacher, 

55 

and  illiterate  labourer."'  Moreover,  control  and  support 
of  this  type  of  education  had  come  to  involve  governments 
at  every  level o 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  ORIGINATION  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Factors  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  are  numerous,  inextri¬ 
cably  interwoven  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  evaluate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alberta's  rapidly  g rowing  popula¬ 
tion,  (73,022  in  1901 ;  371,063  in  1911),^  urbanization  and 
industrialization  were  major  influences.  The  work  of  the 
Dominion  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  1910-1913, 
the  Provincial  policy  on  vocational  education  1914,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  financial  grants  by  the  two  governments,  and  condi¬ 
tions  arising  out  of  the  war  were  others „  The  brief  but  im¬ 
pressive  experience  the  province  had  up  to  this  time  with 
manual  training  and  technical  education  was  probably  another 
as  it  aided  in  bringing  the  needs  for  vocational  education 
into  sharper  focus.  These  and  many  other  factors  combined 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  chain  of  events  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  establishment  of  the  Alberta  Provincial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  Art. 

I 

The  Canada  Year  Book  1911,  Canada  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  Ottawa,  1912,  page  2. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  FAILURE 
OF  CALGARY  COLLEGE  (1910-1915) 

Perhaps  the  first  event  of  a  series  which  led  directly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 
was  the  decision  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to 
locate  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Strathcona.  Citizens  of 
Calgary  were  displeased  by  the  choice,  for  since  the  placing 
of  the  Capital  by  Dominion  Statute  at  Edmonton,  they  ,f enter¬ 
tained  the  expectation  that  the  University  would  be  placed  in 

2 

their  city."  In  1910  a  number  of  Calgary  citizens  petitioned 

the  Legislature  for  the  incorporation  of  a  university  at 

Calgary.  The  petition  was  in  apparent  disregard  of  an  Act 

passed  in  1906  by  the  Provincial  Legislature  providing  for 

the  establishment  of  only  one  university  in  the  province  in 

order  to  escape  "the  evils  which  by  reasons  of  competing  in- 

3 

stitutions  had  been  experienced  by  the  Eastern  Provinces." 

Notwithstanding,  the  Legislature  gave  incorporation 
to  Calgary  College,  a  privately  supported  institution,  but 
did  not  empower  the  College  to  confer  degrees. 

Private  donations  together  with  a  municipal  grant  of 
'>150,000  made  possible  the  opening  of  the  College  in  October, 


Report  of  the  Comrriis s i on 
;r  anting  o~r  degree- confrerrinj 


_ appointed  to  consider  the 

g  powers  to  Calgary  College^ 
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1912  in  temporary  quarters  with  a  staff  of  four  professors, 
twenty-four  regular  and  one  hundred  one  students  attending 
one  or  more  classes.^ 

The  expected  increase  in  enrolments  and  financial 
support  did  not  materialize.  The  enrolment  of  regular  day 
students  in  the  1914-15  term  fell  to  seventeen,  that  of  the 
"special"  students  to  thirty-two.  Building  operations  were 
suspended  in  the  summer  of  1914,  a  measure  necessitated  by 

5 

the  financial  depression  and  other  conditions  of  the  War. 
Calgary's  Mayor  Costello  had  refused  aid  beyond  the  $150,000 
grant  by  the  city.  He  argued  that  it  was  entirely  too  much 
to  expect  the  city  to  support  the  new  university  and  advo¬ 
cated  transforming  it  into  a  technical  college,  which  would 
receive  aid  from  both  the  provincial  and  federal  governments 
and  do  away  with  possibilities  of  friction  with  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Alberta.'"  The  reason  given  by  College  authorities 
for  the  inability  of  the  College  to  attract  students  in 
greater  numbers  and  to  secure  the  financial  support  expected 
was  the  failure  of  the  College  to  secure  the  authority  to 

^  Ibid .  ,  page  4- 

^  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  Calgary,  Alberta, 

August  29,  1914* 

^  Ibid .  ,  April  1,  1914. 

^  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Calgary  College, 
op .  cit .  ,  page  4* 
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confer  degrees.  In  1913  College  authorities  renewed  their 

7 

application  for  university  powers.  When  the  Bill  contain¬ 
ing  the  application  came  before  the  Legislature  on  October  2, 
1913,  authority  was  given  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion'  to  enquire  into  and  consider  the  proposal 0 

The  plea  for  a  degree-conferring  university  in  Calgary 
stated  that  the  center  of  population  in  Alberta  had  moved 
southward  by  forty-eight  miles  from  1901-1911,  forecast  that 
Calgary  would  be  the  center  of  a  great  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  and  requested  for  Calgary  a  university 
which  "while  having  a  strong  central  Arts  Faculty,  should 
pay  special  attention  to  applied  Science  and  Technology*"1 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  they  were  impressed 
during  the  hearings  by  the  recurrence  of  the  opinion  that 
higher  technical  instruction  was  required  in  Calgary  to  meet 
local  needs: 

Dr.  Scott,  the  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  stated 
that  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Calgary,  if 
choice  had  to  be  made,  should  give  the  preference  to  some 
sort  of  vocational  training*  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Scott 
was  seconded  by  Mr*  Kidner,  Director  of  Technical 


■’"t" 

Members  of  the  Commission  were:  Robert  A.  Falconer, 
C.M.Go,  L.L.D.,  DoLito,  President,  University  of  Toronto  as 
Chairman;  W.C.  Murray,  M.A.,  L.L.'D*,  President,  University 
of  Saskatchewan;  A.S.  MacKenzie,  B.A«,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C., 
President,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax* 
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Education,  Calgary  Public  School  Board  and  in  the 
special  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  sociological  and 
technical  courses  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  charitable  organizations  and  by  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Council 0 

Mayor  Sinnott,  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Board, 
had  introduced  technical  training  into  the  city  schools, 
said,  "My  opinion  is  that  the  College  should  be  along 
scientific  lines. "  f.sl cl  and  that  in  the  advancement  of 
technical  work,  the  College  should  take  a  leading  part. 

The  Bishop  of  Calgary  depreciated  si c .  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  "rival  to  the  University  of  Alberta,"  and 
thought  that  "a  definite  aim  could  be  kept  in  view  between 
the  two  institutions, "  and  that  conditions  perhaps  "point 
to  our  having  technical  and  scientific  education"  and 
"that  we  should  study  to  guide  our  institution  so  as  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  University  of 
Alberta,  and  yet,  of  course,  take  a  high  position*" 

Dr0  MacRae,  Principal  of  Western  Canada  College,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "If  there  were  to  be  but  one 
faculty  in  Calgary,  which  would  be  the  greatest  value  to 
the  City,  Arts  or  Applied  Science,"  replied,  "I  think 
Applied  Science o  That  would  appeal  to  our  people  more 
at  this  stage.  I  do  not  think  I  would  desire  it  as 
much  myself,  but  I  think  the  population  at  large  would 
prefer  it*" 

Mr*  RoB.  Bennett,  M.P.  said,  "Agriculture  is  our  main 
asset,  and  we  must  give  scientific  training  to  those  who 
till  the  soil.  If  the  city  would  be  the  home  of  such  an 
institution,  it  would  be  doing  the  greatest  work  that  it 
is  possible  to  do,  I  put  Agriculture  first  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  school  second,  and  as  for  Law  and  Arts,  I  am  not 
concerned o " ^ 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  operations  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta  and  a  number  of  American  universities,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  (1)  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  Calgary  College  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  granting 
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oi  degree-conferring  powers,  (2)  the  province  was  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  providing  grants-in-aid  (as  asked  for  by  the  College 
authorities)  for  the  reason  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
needs  of  the  University  of  Alberta  and  other  educational  and 
public  institutions  of  the  province  would  increase  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  and  revenue,  (3)  the  existence 
of  rival  universities  would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
university  educational  standards  (4)  the  University  of 
Alberta  adequately  serves  the  entire  province  and  would  not 
become  of  an  unwieldy  size  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that 
(3)  the  establishment  of  a  single  state  university  is  the 
wise  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation  by  the  Commission 
that  the  petition  of  the  Calgary  College  for  degree-conferr¬ 
ing  powers  be  not  granted  were  the  following: 

2o  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  substantial 
interest  already  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Calgary 
in  the  improvement  of  educational  facilities  within 
their  city,  and  of  the  demand  by  the  educational  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  city  for  a  more  extended 
instruction  in  Technological,  Social,  Economic  and 
allied  subjects;  also  in  consideration  of  the  Provinces 
need  of  an  institution  to  train  and  equip  teachers 
qualified  to  give  special  instruction  in  Technology 
and  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts;  we  recommend  that  an 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  be  established  in  the 
City  of  Calgary,  to  be  supported  and  controlled  jointly 
by  the  City  and  the  Province. 

3.  We  recommend  that  this  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art  be  empowered  to  grant  certificates  and  diplomas  and 
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to  give  instruction  in  such  subjects  as: 

(a)  Mathematics,  the  Sciences  and  their  application  to 
the  trades  and  industries  (including  mine  manage¬ 
ment  ) ,  etc  o 

(b)  Applied  Mechanics:  Drafting,  Machine  Design  and 
Construction;  Wood  and  Metal  Working;  Tool  and 
Pattern  Making;  Building  Construction;  Sanitation 
and  Plumbing;  Industrial  Electricity;  steam  and 
gas  engine  work,  etc. 

(c)  The  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

(d)  Household  Science. 

(e)  Accounting,  Business  Methods  and  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects,  Printing  and  Journalism  etc. 

(f)  English  and  Modern  Languages;  General  and  Indus¬ 
trial  History;  Economic,  Political  and  Social 
Science,  etc. 

(g)  And  .such  other  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the 
Institute,  defined  in  this  and  the  following 
sections,  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time. 

4.  While  it  is  intended  that  the  Institute  shall  not 
organize  courses  of  instruction  leading  to  Engineering, 
Medical  or  other  professional  degrees,  nor  the  advanced 
courses  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or 
Science,  which  are  reserved  to  the  University  of  Alberta, 
we  recommend  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  be  request¬ 
ed  to  give  to  students  coming  to  it  from  the  Institute 
credit  towards  a  degree  for  such  classes  taken  in  the 
Institute  as  may  be  equivalent  to  those  in  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  conducted  by  the  University;  and  further,  that  the 
Institute  be  admitted  to  affiliation,  and  granted  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  management  of  the  Institute  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  partly  by  the 
City  and  partly  by  the  Province;  that  the  academic 
affairs  of  the  Institute  be  entrusted  to  a  Faculty  Coun¬ 
cil  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
that  in  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  staff, 
other  than  the  Principal,  nomination  by  the  Principal 
shall  first  be  required. 
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6.  We  recommend  that  the  support  of  the  Institute, 
exclusive  of  the  income  from  fees,  gifts,  and  endow¬ 
ments,  be  borne  equally  by  the  City  of  Calgary  and 
the  Province  of  Albertac 


SUGGESTIONS 


Your  Commissioners  also  respectfully  suggest: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  consist  of  nine  members, -- 
the  Principal  of  the  Institute,  four  members  represent¬ 
ing  the  City  of  Calgary  and  four  representing  the  Pro¬ 
vince;  that  of  the  four  members  representing  the  City  of 
Calgary,  three  be  appointed  by  the  School  Board  and  one 
elecued  by  the  Beneiactors;  that  the  four  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  Province  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council ;  that  the  term  of  office  of  the 
elected  and  appointed  members  be  three  years,  and  that 
not  more  than  three  of  them  retire  annually;  that  any 
person  who  has  given  at  least  $500  in  money,  buildings, 
land  or  equipment  to  the  Institute  shall  be  deemed  a 
Benefactor  and  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Director 
referred  to  above. 

20  That  the  Faculty  Council  consist  of  the  Principal  and 
not  more  than  ten  other  members  of  the  staff,  designated 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3o  In  order  to  provide  the  Institute  with  a  revenue  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  annual  liuctuations  and  yen  expand 
to  meet  the  growing  needs,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
CityTs  share  of  the  annual  maintenance  be  provided  m  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  City  of  Cincinnati, 
and  that  the  Provincial  grant  bear  a  definite  ratio  to 
that  of  the  City. 

4.  That  the  sum  of  $150,000  heretofore  voted  by  the  City 
to  Calgary  College  and  the  gifts  already  promised  by 
individual  citizens,  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  Institute  which  shall  be  worcny  of  me 

uiuy  of  ualgary.UO 
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Bankrupt  ana  unable  to  secure  iinancial  aid,  the 
College  closed  its  doors  in  the  spring  oi  iyi5. 

ill.  MULTI-GROUP  EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  INSTITUTE 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  however, 
the  governors  of  the  College  saw  an  opportunity  to  continue 
its  work  in  the  institution  envisaged  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  to  share  in  the  control  of  the  proposed  technical  and 
arts  college. 

On  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  expiring  College  called  a  public 
meeting  for  Saturday,  March  6  to  initiate  a  course  of  action 
with  regard  to  their  own  objectives  and  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission. 

The  deliberations  at  this  meeting  attended  by  two 

hundred  citizens  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 

"to  explore  the  immediate  possibilities  of  the  situation  and 

11 

confer  with  representatives  of  the  Provincial  Government."" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  composed  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  education,  the  City  and  of  business,  opinions  on 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  were  divided,  ranging  from 
the  desire  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  for  the 

Phyllis  Weston,  "History  of  Education  in  Calgary," 
op .  cit . ,  page  7$. 
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continuation  of  Calgary  College  supported  by  municipal  and 
provincial  funds,  to  the  desire  of  School  Board  members  for 
the  establishment  of  an  institute  of  technology  and  art  as 
proposed  by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  T.B.  Kidner,  technical  education  director  for 

Calgary’s  public  schools,  argued  that  "even  a  start  with  a 

modest  technical  high  school  offers  wonderful  possibilities 

12 

of  extension”  and  that  "its  possibilities  are  unlimited.” 

He  pointed  out  that  an  institute  of  technology  and  art  would 
broaden  the  facilities  of  education  and  would  help  in  secur¬ 
ing  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

Mr.  A.  Ross,  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Board  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  institute  of  technology  and  art  would  be 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  existing  evening  classes. 

Dr.  Blow,  M.P.P.,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Calgary  College,  asked  where  the  students  for  such  an  insti¬ 
tute  would  come  from.  Mr.  J.C.  Macdonald,  chairman  of  the 
School  Board,  replied  that  they  would  come  from  the  public 
schools  or  from  the  night  schools.  He  added  that  schools 
were  losing  their  pupils  early  because  of  the  lack  of  higher 
education  that  would  meet  students’  needs  and  fall  within 
their  grasp,  and  observed  that  while  there  were  1,362  grade 
two  pupils  in  Calgary’s  public  schools  there  were  only  49 
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13 

in  grade  twelve.  ^  Mr.  Kidner,  in  reply  to  the  question 
from  Dr.  Blow  of  entrance  requirements,  said  that  in  such 
institutions  they  were  broad,  varying  from  completion  of 
elementary  school  to  completion  of  one  year  in  high  school. 
Dr.  Blow  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  supply  of  material  to 
work  upon,  with  Western  Canada  only  young  in  its  industrial 
development,  whereupon  Hon.  G.H.  Cushing  replied  that  west¬ 
ern  Canada 7 s  youthfulness  in  industrial  development  was  the 
very  reason  why  a  venture  such  as  the  establishment  of  an 
institute  of  technology  should  be  made.  7TWe  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  for  years  about  our  wonderful  resources,77  he  said,  77It 
requires  technical  ability  to  develop  those  resources  in  the 
proper  way.  Even  with  our  present  manufactures,  we  find 
difficulty  sometimes  in  getting  men  with  the  technical  know¬ 
ledge  required.77"^ 

A  resolution  to  be  brought  before  a  mass  meeting 
March  13  was  passed  on  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  Dr.  Blow;  then  made  unanimous.  The  resolution 
recommended  to  the  citizens  7Ithat  the  Provincial  Government 
be  asked  to  establish  such  an  institute  of  technology  and 
art  associated  with  the  Calgary  College,  the  College  to  be 
continued  as  an  arts  college  giving  at  least  two  years 
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University  work  and  the  Province  to  bear  the  full  cost  of 
maintenance . 

At  a  second  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  the  School 
Board  offices,  March  11,  secretary  Alex  Calhoun  called  for  the 
rescinding  of  the  motion  passed  at  the  previous  meeting  and 
substituting  for  it  a  motion  which  called  for  an  equitable 
sharing  of  maintenance  costs  of  the  proposed  institute  as  he 
considered  it  unreasonable  to  ask  the  government  to  bear  the 
whole  cost  of  the  institution  and  unwise  to  exclude  local 
interest,  an  element  without  which  he  thought  the  institute 
would  be  of  doubtful  value.  Mayor  Costello  thought  that  the 
city  might  resubmit  the  bylaw  of  $150,000  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  as  for  a  charter  amendment,  to  buy  some  fraction  of  a 
mill  for  technical  education  in  Calgary.  ~  He  expressed  the 
opinion,  however,  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  main¬ 
tain  the  institute. 

The  alternate  motion  was  not  put  to  the  meeting  as  it 
was  thought  that  the  question  of  support  would  be  the  central 
issue  of  the  mass  meeting  planned  for  the  following  day. 

Following  a  few  hours T  discussion  a  sub-committee 
composed  of  Mr.  Kidner,  Doctors  MacRae,  Kerby  and  MacDougall 
and  Rev.  Father  MacDonald  drafted  an  outline  of  the  scope  of 
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the  institute  of  technology  and  an  estimate  of  capital  and 
maintenance  costs.  Mr.  Kidner  described  the  courses  and 
stressed  that  the  draft  was  the  merest  outline  of  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  school.  The  draft  reads  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  being  the  sub-committee  appointed  "to 
prepare  an  outline  sketch  of  the  initial  scope,  status, 
etc.  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  with  a  rough  estimate 
of  its  annual  cost,  and  the  cost  of  a  two  years'  arts 
course,"  beg  to  present  the  following  recommendations  and 
opinions : 


(1)  Scope  of  Institute 

The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  to  comprise  four 
schools : 

(a)  Mechanic  arts  department 

(1)  Building  trades 

(2)  Engineering  trades 

(3)  Mine  management 

(b)  Household  arts  department  (school  for  women) 

(c)  School  of  commerce 

(d)  School  of  fine  and  applied  arts 

(e)  Department  of  forestry 

(2)  Courses 

In  each  of  these  schools  there  should  be  day  courses: 

(a)  Regular  courses  of  2  and  3  years 

(b)  Short  courses 

(c)  Intensive  one-year  vocational  courses 

(d)  Vocation  courses  (teachers  and  others) 

(e)  Vocational  teachers'  courses 

(f)  Correspondence  courses 

Night  Courses 


(a)  Preparatory 

(b)  Three  or  four-year  regular  courses 

(c)  Vocational  teachers’  courses 
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(3)  Entrance  qualifications 
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These  should  vary  for  different  courses.  For  regular 
day  courses,  the  pre-requisite  might  be  graduation  from 
the  public  schools;  plus  one  year  in  a  high  school  or 
its  equivalent. 

(4)  Status  of  Students 

The  institute  to  grant  diplomas  and  certificates  for 
work  done. 

(5)  Cost  of  Building  Equipment 

For  the  combined  college  and  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Arts,  your  committee  estimates  that  the  buildings 
and  equipment  would  cost  from  $400,000  to  $500,000  your 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  smaller  buildings 
grouped  conveniently  would  be  preferable  to  one  large 
buildingo 


(6)  Maintenance 

As  the  instructors  in  the  arts  college  would  also  be 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  vice  versa,  your  committee  found  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  reference  in  regard 
to  estimating  the  annual  cost  of  each  separately.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  a  gross  annual  budget  of,  say, 
$50,000  to  $60,000  would  be  required. 

(7)  Fees 

Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  fees  should  be 
charged . 


(£)  Governing  Bodies 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  suggested 
governing  body  should  be  enlarged  to  consist  of  at  least 
thirty  members,  respecting  a  wide  variety  of  interests 
and  localities;  to  be  appointed  in  part  by  the  city  and 
in  part  by  the  lieutenant  governor  in  council,  [sic] . 
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(9)  Legal  Aspects 

In  view  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  changes  which 
may  be  involved  in  the  charter  of  Calgary  College  in 
virtue  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  your 
committee  recommends  that  a  small  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  matter. 

(10)  Teaching  of  Agriculture 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  training  teachers  in  the 
province  your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  Calgary 
College  and  the  Institute  of  Technology  should  include 
instruction  in  agriculture.-17 


In  a  markedly  revised  form  the  resolution  passed  at 

the  first  public  meeting  was  endorsed  at  the  mass  meeting  on 

the  afternoon  of  March  13.  The  resolution  now  read: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  government  be  asked 
to  establish  an  institute  of  technology  and  art,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  commissioners,  in  connection  with  Calgary 
College,  the  college  to  be  continued  as  an  arts  college, 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  institute 
to  technology  and  art  to  be  maintained  by  the  province .  -L" 

Mr.  George  Bryan,  a  governor  of  the  College,  pointed 
out  that  the  Government  was  not  being  asked  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  Calgary  College.  The  question  was  whether  it 
was  desired  to  have  the  Calgary  College  and  the  technical 
institute  linked  together,  separate,  or  the  College  dispensed 
with.  A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  George  Ross  to  strike  out  of  the  resolution  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Calgary  College  was  lost.  Mr.  Ross  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  Calgary  getting  both 


17 
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Ibid. 

Ibid .  ,  March  15 . 
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the  College  and  the  technical  school  at  this  time.  He  stated 
that  it  would  be  more  practical  to  ask  for  the  institute  now 
and  an  arts  college  later. 

A  delegation  appointed  to  convey  the  recommendations 
of  the  committees  to  Provincial  authorities  in  Edmonton 
included  representatives  of  the  City,  the  Senate  and  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  Calgary  College,  the  Public  and  Separate 
School  Boards  and  other  educational  institutions,  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  and  employers. 

In  an  interview  in  Calgary  on  the  same  day  Hon. 

J.R.  Boyle,  Minister  of  Education,  expressed  optimism  regard¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  an  institute  of  technology  and  art 
in  Calgary  but  indicated  that  the  institute  must  be  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Commission.  He  suggested  that 
the  school  would  not  be  meagre  or  merely  secondary  in  scope 
and  that  the  Government  would  use  it  as  a  summer  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers. 

In  Edmonton  on  March  24  the  deputation  was  received 
by  Premier  Sifton,  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  later 
in  the  day  separately  by  the  Minister  of  Education  *  Premier 
Sifton  expressed  a  ready  willingness  to  accept  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

The  Premier  informed  the  delegation  that  he  could  not  read 
into  the  Commission’s  report  any  advice  that  the  institute 
of  technology  should  be  operated  separately  from  Calgary 
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College,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  f,that  the  present  was 
proper  time  to  experiment  with  dual  institutions,  which  were 
certain  to  increase  the  cost  of  operation  without  any  promise 
of  increasing  efficiency."  y  He  suggested  that  a  small  work¬ 
ing  committee  of  those  best  qualified  to  arrange  details  be 
appointed  to  work  with  Mr.  Boyle,  and  reiterated  that  the 
Government  was  prepared  at  once  to  assume  their  share  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
A.H.  Clarke,  K.C.;  Mayor  Costello,  Dr.  McDougall, 

Dr.  A.O.  McRae,  Alex  Ross,  G.J.  Bryan  and  VMM.  Davidson  with 
Mr.  Boyle,  it  was  decided  that  the  party,  on  its  return  to 
Calgary,  would  redraft  the  charter  of  Calgary  College  to 
embody  the  technical  institute.  The  redrafted  charter  was  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Boyle  the  following  week  in  order  that,  in  the 
form  of  a  Bill,  it  could  be  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  then  in  session. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  that  no  large  expend¬ 
iture  would  be  made  in  the  current  year  and  that  only  a  humble 
beginning  could  be  expected.  Mr.  Boyle  expressed,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  erect  the 
new  Normal  school  adjacent  to  the  institute  of  technology  and 
art,  an  arrangement  which  he  thought  would  make  possible  the 
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creation  in  some  central  location  of  an  educational  center 
which  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  city  of  Calgary  and 
to  the  Province  in  years  to  come. 

The  question  of  representation  on  the  directorate  of 
the  new  institute  had  become,  however,  a  major  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  further  progress.  The  Commission  had  recommended 
that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  institute  be  shared 
equally  by  the  city  and  the  Provincial  Government,  and  that 
their  representation  on  the  institute  board  of  governors  be 
likewise  equal.  The  Government  requested  that  the  College 
hand  over  to  the  new  institute  all  its  assets,  the  surrender 
of  which  would  entitle  the  donors  of  Calgary  College  to 
appoint  one  representative  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
institute,  inclusive  of  the  four  directors  to  which  the  City 
was  entitled.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Government’s  offer,  the 
College  Board  demanded  the  power  to  appoint  fcur  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  new  directorate,  in  addition  to  the  eight 

20 

members  appointed  as  proposed  by  the  Government. 

In  the  process  of  amending  the  proposed  charter,  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  were  also  governors  of  the 
College  objected  strenuously  to  the  method  of  appointing  the 

20 


Tli ft  Horning  Albertan,  April  15,  1915. 
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board  of  governors  for  the  new  institute,  "contending  that 

Calgary  College  should  have  such  a  representation  on  the 

board  that  would  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  provincial 

or  municipal  politics  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 

with  the  effective  control  of  the  institute."  The  majority 

of  committee  members  chose  to  adhere  to  the  recommendations 

of  the  Commission  regarding  the  appointment  of  directors,  with 

the  change  "that  instead  of  three  members  being  appointed  by 

22 

the  school  board  they  should  be  appointed  by  city  council." 

Also,  the  committee  requested  in  the  revised  charter 
that  in  addition  to  the  directorate  of  nine  members  who  would 
manage  the  financial  affairs  of  the  new  institution,  there  be 
a  senate  of  twenty  members  who  would  take  charge  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  of  the  College,  a  further  departure  from  the 
Commission’s  recommendations.  Four  of  the  directors  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Province,  three  by  the  Calgary  city  coun¬ 
cil,  one  by  the  donors  of  the  College,  and  the  ninth  by  the 

, .  23 

directors. 

The  redrafted  charter  of  the  proposed  Calgary  College 

21 

The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  April  15,  1915* 
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Ibid. 
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The  Morning  Albertan,  April  7,  1915. 
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and  Institute  of  Technology  was  presented  to  Mr.  Boyle  in 
Calgary,  April  6th.  The  Minister  remarked  that  although  he 
had  not  closely  examined  the  Bill  he  considered  it  a  basis 
for  a  satisfactory  Act  although,  perhaps,  the  powers  of  the 
senate  were  somewhat  extreme.  He  suggested  that  a  committee 
of  three,  one  of  whom  should  represent  the  city,  one  the  Cal¬ 
gary  College  and  one  the  School  Board  should  meet  him  during 
the  week  and  come  to  some  definite  conclusion. 

It  was  decided  that  A.H.  Clarke  would  represent  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  College  and  that  the  city  would  be 
asked  to  send  a  representative.  No  further  mention  was  made 
of  School  Board  representation."  f 

At  an  evening  meeting  on  April  13  the  Public  School 
Board  decided  on  a  course  of  action  to  ensure  the  continuance 
of  negotiations  between  the  Government,  the  School  Board  and 
the  City  to  enable  the  session  of  the  Legislature  to  act  on 
the  matter  of  the  institute,  "if  present  negotiations  with 

the  government  . . .  fall  down  through  the  insistence  of  the 

25 

Calgary  College  governors  for  extra  representation."  The 
committee  chosen  to  act  if  necessary  was  to  consist  of 

Present  at  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Boyle  were:  Dr.  Blow, 
M.P.P.,  S.  Bacon  Hillocks,  M.P.P.,  Dr.  Kerby,  Dean  McDougal, 

Dr.  McRae,  W.M.  Davidson,  T.B.  Kidner,  G.J.  Bryan  and  P. Burns. 

The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  April  £,  1915* 

^  The  Morning  Albertan,  April  14,  1915* 
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J.T.  Macdonald,  W.M.  Davidson  and  Alex  Ross,  with  Dr. 

A. A.  Scott  and  T.B.  Kidner  as  advisers. 

Mr.  Kidner  stated  that  failure  in  negotiations  with 
the  Government  in  Kdmonton  was  due  to  requests  by  the  College 
governors  outside  the  bill  and  outside  the  recommendations  of 
the  citizens'  committee.  "The  Minister  of  education  declined 
to  consider  them  and  the  matter  dropped  right  at  the  question 
of  representation.  The  intimation  was  given,  however,  that 
the  Government  was  prepared  to  deal  directly  with  the  School 
Board  and  the  City  if  those  negotiations  fell  through."^0 

It  was  stated  also  at  the  meeting  that  the  governors 
were  reconsidering  the  situation  in  the  light  of  the  Minis¬ 
ter's  emphatic  refusal  to  accept  the  proposals  of  representa¬ 
tion. 

On  the  following  day  in  Calgary  Dr.  Blow  and  Mr. George 
Bryan  presented  Mr.  Boyle  a  new  proposal  regarding  representa¬ 
tion,  asking  that  the  minimum  representation  of  the  donors  be 
one,  but  that  an  additional  member  be  appointed  if  the  dona¬ 
tions  justified  it.  They  asked  that  the  donations,  which 
were  in  the  form  of  land ,  be  appraised  and  that  an  allowance 

of  5  percent  on  the  total  be  regarded  as  the  revenue  in  the 

27 

matter  of  adjustment  of  representation. 

26  Ibid. 

The  Morning  Albertan,  April  14,  1915- 
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Reports  regarding  the  Minister’s  reaction  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  conflict,  but  evidently  the  College  governors  thought 
that  an  agreement  with  the  Provincial  Government  was  made  at 

i  +■  28 

las  t . 


Evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement,  Mr. Bryan 

declared  that  had  it  not  been  for  ’’certain  suggestions  of  an 

alternative  proposition  made  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 

when  negotiations  between  the  College  and  the  Government  had 

reached  a  deadlock,  the  Calgary  College  might  have  received 

four  additional  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors  of 

29 

the  new  institute.” 

In  another  statement  the  governor  revealed  that  the 
alternate  proposal  was  made  by  a  School  Board  delegation 
attached  to,  but  uninvited  by  a  committee  from  Calgary  which 
met  with  the  Education  Minister  to  continue  negotiations. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  statement,  in  part,  is  as  follows: 

. . .  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  education  f  sicl  in  Calgary  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
to  discuss  the  draft  with  him.  He  requested  that  a  small 
committee  be  appointed  to  meet  with  him  at  Edmonton  in 
order  that  matters  might  be  fully  discussed. 

He  made  the  suggestion  that  one  representative  be 
appointed  from  the  city,  one  from  the  school  board  and 
one  from  Calgary  College.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  there  were  but  three 
contracting  parties,  namely,  the  city,  Calgary  College 
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and  the  government,  and  that  there  would  be  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  this 
effect.  The  mayor  was  appointed  to  represent  the  city, 
the  writer  to  represent  the  college,  and  A.  H.  Clarke, 
K.C.,  was  requested  to  accompany  the  delegation  ... 

To  the  surprise  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  it 
was  found  that  a  delegation  had  been  appointed  by  the  ~  q 
school  board  consisting  of  W.M. Davidson  and  T.B.Kidner. 

To  the  request  made  by  one  of  the  School  Board Ts  dele¬ 
gates  for  permission  to  submit  an  alternate  proposal  if  the 
proposal  by  the  former  group  were  not  considered,  the  Minister 
replied  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  consider  the  School 
Board Ts  proposal  until  negotiations  with  the  committee  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Calgary  College  were  at  an  end.  The  Minister 
was  shown,  said  Mr.  Bryan,  T,that  there  was  division  and  dis¬ 
agreement  o 

Mr.  Bryan  had  no  doubt  that,  in  his  words,  a  "better 

arrangement  would  have  been  secured"  were  it  not  for  the 

School  Board Ts  interference  and  in  a  certain  section  of  the 

press  "articles  of  an  alarming  nature  with  respect  to  the  dan- 

32 

ger  of  losing  the  proposed  institute."'" 

It  had  now  become  quite  clear  that  the  objectives  of 
the  College  governors  were  not  consistent  with  those  of  the 
School  Board,  nor  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 


^  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald, 
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The  School  Board  wanted  an  institute  of  technology;  the 
College  Board  wanted  to  save  what  they  could  of  Calgary 
College . 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  committee  which  appointed 
the  latest  delegation  to  meet  Mr.  Boyle  did  so  not  only  in 
contradiction  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  in  this 
regard,  but  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Calgary  College 
Commission  that  the  cityTs  representatives  on  the  insti¬ 
tuted  board  of  governors  be  selected  by  the  School  Board. 

Further,  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
citizens  of  Calgary  at  the  mass  meeting  on  March  15  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  government  included  Public  School 
Board  members  Mr0  Kidner  and  Mr0  Davidson.  It  in  no  way 
appears  that  the  School  BoardTs  representatives  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  further  negotiations  on  the  authority  or  wishes 
of  those  who  appointed  them. 

Finally,  the  deadlock  delayed  legislation  on  the 

33 

technical  institute  until  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

In  a  statement  made  public  on  April  20,  Dr.  Blow 
asserted  that  the  City  had  not  yet  made  any  official  state¬ 
ment  of  its  intentions  regarding  recognition  of  Calgary 

^  The  Morning  Albertan,  April  17,  1915 » 
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College  in  the  matter  of  representation,  or  of  the  "million 

dollars"^'1  of  donations  already  given  the  College.  Dr.  Blow 

warned  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  City  to 

ignore  the  College.  "After  all,  it  represents  citizens  of 

Calgary  in  the  same  way  as  the  city  council  represents  the 
35 

citizens." 

The  Mayor  replied  that  although  Calgary  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  institute,  the  Legislature,  in  his  opinion, 
was  the  only  body  that  at  this  point  could  do  anything  about 
establishing  it. 

On  April  27  City  Council  referred  a  resolution  of  the 
governors  of  the  College  regarding  the  question  of  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  technical  institute’s  board  of  directors  to 
the  Council’s  finance  committee. 

Representatives  of  the  senate  and  board  of  governors 
of  the  College  met  with  the  finance  committee  on  May  4»  It 
was  recommended  that  the  Mayor  appoint  a  member  of  City 
Council  to  co-operate  with  a  representative  of  the  College 
in  a  proposed  conference  with  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  College  governor’s  stand  on  the  question  of  represen- 

36 

tation  was  unchanged. 

Following  the  conference  the  Minister  outlined  the 

Ihido ,  April  20,  1915. 

ijbid. 

3°  The  Calgary,  May  6,  1915  o 
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Government's  position  in  a  letter  dated  June  15  to  Mayor 
Costello : 

Referring  to  my  interview  with  yourself,  Dr.  Blow 
and  Dr.  McDougall  the  other  day,  I  beg  to  say  that  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  government  being  prepared  to 
undertake  the  province's  share  of  the  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  technical 
institute  in  Calgary,  as  recommended  by  the  commission. 

We  are  prepared  to  go  further  and  assist  in  connection 
with  original  capital  expenditure. 

The  commission  apparently  had  in  mind  that  sufficient 
could  be  realized  from  the  assets  of  the  college  to  erect 
the  buildings  and  equip  it,  and  their  proposal  was  that 
when  the  building  was  complete  the  institute  should  be 
financed,  one-half  by  the  city  and  the  other  half  by  the 
government . 

I  gathered  from  the  conversation  with  yourself,  and 
Dr.  Blow  that  it  would  be  difficult  at  the  present  time 
to  realize  sufficient  from  the  assets  of  the  college  for 
the  above  purpose.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  that 
the  government  will  finance  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
building,  equipment  and  grounds  if  Calgary  College  and 
the  city  of  Calgary  are  prepared  to  finance  the  other  half. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  this  proposal  that  we 
are  quite  willing  that  the  city  of  Calgary  shall  utilize 
in  full  the  assets  of  Calgary  College  in  connection  with 
financing  the  half  of  the  undertaking.  This  is  a  matter 
which  no  doubt  can  be  arranged  between  the  authorities  of 
Calgary  College  and  the  city.- 

The  Mayor  expressed  considerable  displeasure  at  the 
Government’s  proposal.  He  stated  that  at  the  recent  meeting 
in  Edmonton  he  understood  the  Government  would  stand  the 
entire  cost  of  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment,  above  the 
$150,000  provided  by  the  city  and  the  assets  of  Calgary 
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College o  Also,  the  Mayor  contended  that  the  Government 

should  pay  the  entire  costs  of  maintenance  of  the  institute, 
as  it  was  doing  for  the  University  of  Alberta.r 

It  is  recalled  that  the  citizens1  committee  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  combined  col¬ 
lege  and  technical  institute  as  proposed  to  be  between 
§100,000  and  $500,000,  A  bylaw  provided  $150,000  as  the 
CityTs  share;  the  College  Board  had  set  their  contribution 

39 

in  land  and  cash  at  roughly  $500,000,'  The  Mayor  had  not 
until  now  objected  to  the  Commission T s  recommendation  that 
the  City  and  Province  share  equally  the  costs  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  It  appeared  that  the  combined  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  City  and  College  towards  capital  costs  would 
have  been  well  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  estimated  costs. 
On  the  surface,  there  appeared  to  be  little  reason  for  the 
Mayor Ts  displeasure.  In  substance,  however,  the  situation 
was  quite  different. 

The  conditions  which  bound  the  City’s  grant  to 
Calgary  College  reveal  the  helpless  situation  into  which 
the  College  had  fallen: 

1,  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Council  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $150,000  by  way  of  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
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granting  a  bonus  to  the  Calgary  College  to  be  used  by 
the  said  College  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing,  constructing  and  furnishing  suitable  buildings  on 
the  northeast  quarter  of  Section  fourteen  (14)  in  Town¬ 
ship  twenty-four  (24),  Range  Two  (2),  West  of  the  Fifth 
Meridian  in  the  Province  of  Alberta;  provided  however 
that  the  said  College  shall  immediately  after  the  final 
passing  of  this  bylaw  execute  in  favor  of  the  City  of 
Calgary  a  first  charge  bylaw  of  mortgage  on  the  said 
quarter  section  for  the  said  sum  of  4150,000,  which  sum 
shall  be  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  repayable  in  five 
years  from  the  date  thereof  without  interest;  and  pro¬ 
vided  further,  that  the  said  mortgage  shall  contain  a 
provision  whereby  the  City  will  undertake  and  agree  to 
discharge  the  same  if  within  the  said  period  of  five 
years  the  said  College  buildings  have  been  completed 
and  furnished  and  at  least  one  hundred  students  are  in 
actual  attendance  and  receiving  a  regular  course  of 
instruction  at  the  said  College.  No  part  of  the  said 
amount  of  $150,000  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  said  Coll¬ 
ege  until  evidence  shall  have  been  produced  satisfactory 
to  the  City  Commissioners  that  bona  fide  subscriptions 
have  been  made  by  other  parties  for  an  equal  sum  of 
$150,000. 4-° 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Blow's  proclamations  regarding  the 
value  of  assets  held  by  the  College,  the  institution  possessed 
no  liquid  assets  and  was  insolvent.  The  College  failed  to 
meet  the  terms  of  the  City’s  $150,000  grant.  ihe  buildings 
were  never  erected,  the  enrolment  of  regular  students  fell 
far  short  of  the  required  number,  and  the  "bona  lide"  sub¬ 
scriptions  evidently  did  not  match  the  amount  oi  the  City 
granto  Accordingly,  the  City  did  not  turn  over  any  part  oi 
the  grant  to  the  College. 

College  authorities  had  made  repeated  requests  to  City 
Council  for  advances  on  the  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
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grant  in  order  to  meet  payments  of  salaries  and  accounts 

,  41 

due . 


Finally,  on  the  advice  of  its  finance  committee  and 
solicitor,  City  Council  proposed  to  assume  all  the  liabil¬ 
ities  of  Calgary  College  on  the  condition  that  the  latter 
surrender  its  available  assets  to  the  City.  This  and  other 
conditions  were  accepted  by  the  College  senate  and  governors 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  them  on  July  19,  1915: 

w/HEREAS  the  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  accept  the 
following  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement  as  between  the 
City  of  Calgary  and  the  Calgary  College „ 

First o  The  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  on  behalf 
of  Calgary  College  surrender  to  the  City  all  claim  to 
the  proceeds  of  city  Bylaw  No,  1170  granting  Calgary 
College  a  bonus  of  $150,000. 

Second.  The  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  on  behalf 
of  Calgary  College  surrender  to  the  City  of  Calgary,  all 
right  to  negotiation  with  the  Provincial  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  City  and  the  College. 

Third.  The  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  do  hereby 
agree  to  accept  all  amendments  to  the  College  Charter 
which  may  be  found  desirable  as  the  result  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Provincial  Government  and  the  City  of 
Calgary,  and  agree  to  give  reasonable  assistance  in 
bringing  about  the  said  amendments  to  the  College  Charter. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  and  Board  of  Governors  agree  in 
consideration  of  the  City’s  assuming  all  the  liabilities 
of  the  College  to  pledge  or  mort 
Calgary  its  available  assets  . . . 

In  its  report  to  the  City  Council  on  July  26  the  City’s 
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Minutes  of  Council,  City  of  Calgary,  July  10,  1914, 
page  504;  December  4,  1914,  page  731 >  May  23,  1915,  page  525° 

2  Ibid. ,  July  22,  1915,  page  602. 
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finance  committee  recommended  that  College  liabilities 

amounting  to  $15,9^7.55  he  paid  by  the  City  and  charged  to 

a  fund  selected  by  the  city  solicitor  and  treasurer  until 

such  time  as  debentures  authorized  to  be  issued  under  Bylaw 

43 

1170  would  be  sold. 

The  City  Council  returned  virtually  all  the  assets  of 
the  College  to  the  original  donors  and  with  this  act  Calgary 
College  and  its  assets  disappeared  from  the  scene 0 

Nonexistent  now  was  the  object  of  the  grant,  namely 
assistance  to  a  privately  owned  and  operated  educational 
institution.  Hence  the  grant,  too,  for  which  debentures  had 
not  even  been  issued,  left  the  scene  of  further  negotiations 
concerning  the  institute  of  technology o 

IV o  CONTINUED  PROVINCIAL -MUNICIPAL 
EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  INSTITUTE 

Notwithstanding  a  reduction  by  the  Minister  in  the 
estimate  of  capital  costs  to  about  $140,000,  Mayor  Costello 
remained  unwilling  to  co-operate,  insisting  that  the  techni¬ 
cal  institute  was  to  be  provincial  and  that  the  Government 

44 

therefore  should  maintain  it. 
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No  further  progress  was  made  in  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  this  time  a  setback  in 
land  values  was  so  serious  as  to  check  temporarily  provin¬ 
cial  economic  expansion  and  prosperity .  :  "  The  CityTs 
financial  difficulties  increased  and  it  was  announced  on 
September  13  that  an  additional  100  civic  workers  would  be 
discharged,  raising  the  number  of  city  workers  discharged 

.  46 

in  the  past  year  to  469»  It  was  announced  also  that  eve¬ 
ning  classes  in  the  cityfs  schools  would  be  discontinued. 
Prevocational  classes,  however,  xhad  proved  to  be  so  success¬ 
ful  in  grades  7  and  3,  that  the  School  Board  decided  not 
only  to  continue  them,  but  to  extend  the  work  to  Grade  9  and 
to  add  metal  work  to  the  subjects  offered. 

A  conference  on  September  15  between  Hon.  J.R.  Boyle 
and  the  Mayor  showed,  however,  a  considerable  change  in  the 
CityTs  stand.  Mr.  Boyle  stated  that  the  Government  would  be 
willing  to  start  in  a  temporary  way  in  the  fall  if  the  City 
would  agree  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  The  Mayor  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season  any  new  building  for  the  year  was  out  of  the 

^  rjf 

question,  but  that  temporary  quarters  could  be  found. 
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Hopkins,  .cit. ,  1915,  page  633. 
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Mayor  added  that  in  any  case  he  did  not  think  that  the  City 
should  be  asked  to  contribute  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance,  r  sic  i  '  Mr.  Boyle  doubted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  go  that  far  but  expressed  the  hope  that  now  that 
the  question  was  simply  one  of  finance  an  early  solution 
would  be  found. 

The  Cabinet  Council  did  not  agree  to  Mayor  Costello Ts 
terms.  In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Boyle  wrote,  " . . .  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  further  that 
can  be  done  by  the  government  . . .  unless  the  city  has  some 

I  c> 

alternative  proposal  to  offer. ”'r' 

The  letter  created  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  and 
resentment  in  certain  Calgary  circles  and  the  Government 
became  the  object  of  sharp  criticism.  The  Mayor  recalled  the 
recent  conference  with  Mr.  Boyle  at  which  the  City’s  proposal 
called  for  the  equal  sharing  of  capital  costs  and  for  the 
payment  by  the  Government  of  the  annual  maintenance  costs. 

The  Mayor  considered  the  City's  proposal  "eminently 
fair."  He  pointed  out  that  the  Government  paid  all  of  the 
capital  costs  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  maintained  it, 

This  is  probably  a  reporter's  error  as  the  City 
Council’s  finance  committee  suggested  in  its  report  of 
September  14,  that  the  City  pay  one-half  of  capital  costs 
and  that  the  Government  bear  full  costs  of  maintenance. 

^  Ibid .  ,  October  7» 
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and  paid  the  entire  costs  of  the  Normal  schools.  "Why- 
should  the  city  of  Calgary,"  demanded  the  Mayor,  "after 
agreeing  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  institution,  also  pay 
half  of  its  annual  maintenance  for  all  time  to  come?’,Zf 
Mayor  Costello  questioned  the  seriousness  of  the  Government’s 
intention  to  establish  a  technical  school  in  Calgary,  and 
forecast  that  "even  if  the  city  should  agree  to  this  unrea¬ 
sonable  suggestion,  ...  the  government  would  find  some  other 

50 

objections . " 

The  matter  of  the  sharing  of  maintenance  costs,  costs 
which  Mr.  Boyle  estimated  to  be  about  $12,000  for  the  first 
year  of  the  institute’s  operation,  was  not,  evidently,  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  the  City  in  its  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school. 

On  October  12  City  Council’s  finance  committee  was 
reported  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  recommending  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Boyle’s  offer  that  the  City  undertake  half  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  the  question  had  come  up  as  to 
what  was  considered  one-half  the  capital  investment,  and 

51 

whether  the  site  should  be  included  in  the  City’s  share. 

49  Ibid. 

5°  Ibid. 

^  The  Morning  Albertan,  October  13,  1915* 
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It  was  stated  a 3. so  that  although  the  City  could  save 
the  largest  part  of  its  costs  of  providing  technical  training 
by  turning  such  instruction  over  to  the  institute  of  techno- 
logy,  it  would  be  a  different  matter  to  provide  the  cash 
required  for  the  City’s  share  of  capital  costs  unless  the 
Government  came  temporarily  to  the  City’s  assistance. 

V.  DOMINION-PROVINCIAL-MUNICIPAL  AGREEMENT  TO 

ESTABLISH  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  prospects  for  the  establishment  of  the  institute 
did,  indeed,  appear  bleak.  It  was  at  this  time,  however, 
that  another,  and  vitally  important  element  was  projected 
into  the  whole  question  of  technical  education  in  Canada. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Federal  Military  Hospitals  Commission  decided 
to  appoint  commissions  to  assist  provinces  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  returning  disabled  soldiers:  (1)  suitable 
employment  for  those  in  need  of  assistance,  (2)  disablement 

funds,  (3)  vocational  training  and  (4)  opportunities  for 

5  2 

land  settlement . 

This  was  viewed  in  Calgary  as  further  evidence  of 
the  need  for  a  technical  institute  in  that  city.  Mayor 
Costello  argued  that  the  necessity  for  providing  technical 
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training  for  many  of  the  returned  soldiers  made  it  very 

important  that  the  question  of  the  technical  institute  be 

settled  and  that  steps  be  made  without  delay  towards  the 

establishment  of  the  institute.  He  added  that  the  report  of 

the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  was  "on  the  table"  and  that 

the  Provincial  Legislature  had  to  act  on  the  matter »  He 

recommended  that  the  City  of  Calgary  approach  the  Government 

53 

to  do  its  utmost  to  reach  a  final  understanding. 

The  Provincial  Board  of  the  Hospitals  Commission 

passed  a  resolution  on  January  12,  1916  asking  that  regular 

school  classes  be  given  at  the  soldiers’  convalescent  home 

at  Ogden o  The  need  for  a  technical  school,  however,  was 

emphasized  by  the  variety  of  technical  courses  that  the 

soldiers  at  the  hospital  wanted  to  take*  These  courses 

included  electrical  engineering,  drafting,  sign  painting, 

telegraphing  and  telephoning.' 

Finally,  a  meeting  on  February  17  of  a  deputation' 

from  Calgary  with  Premier  Sifton  and  Education  Minister 
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Boyle  brought  an  agreement.' 

^  Ibid. ,  December  3,  1915 » 

Tbi  d  „ ,  January  13,  1916. 

xl/ 

Mayor  Costello,  Alderman  Samis;  Trustees  J.  Shaw, 
J.T.  Macdonald  and  W.M.  Davidson;  Superintendents  S cot*:  and 
Fairn;  A„J.  Jewett  and  Alex  Ross. 
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Ibid. ,  February  IS,  1916. 
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The  Premier  agreed  with  the  delegates’  contention 
that  the  Province  should  meet  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance, 
particularly  if  the  institute  undertook  the  training  of 
returned  soldiers,  but  added  that  it  was  not  an  opportune 
time  to  increase  expenditure  as  the  Government  was  finding 

its  revenue  cut  the  same  as  the  citizens  and  private  indi- 

.  ,  ,  56 

victuals. 

School  Board  trustee  Macdonald  then  suggested  that 
one  of  three  school s--Colonel  Walker,  Alexandra  or  Ramsay-- 
might  be  utilized 0  Premier  Sifton  proposed  that  if  the 
City  would  supply  the  building,  the  Province  would  equip 
and  maintain  it.  He  added  that  Dr0  Boyle  and  Dr*  Miller, 
Provincial  Superintendent  of  Technical  Education,  would 
visit  Calgary  within  a  week  to  survey  the  situation  and 
estimate  the  costs  involved. 

Calgary  was  at  last  to  have  an  institute  of  technology 

c;  n 

and  art,  scheduled  to  open  in  the  autumn  of  1916.' 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AND 


THE  RE-TRAINING 


OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 


I.  PLANNING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  Federal  Government’ s  entry  into  the  field  of 
vocational  education  through  the  Military  Hospitals  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  consequent  promise  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  technical 
schools  used  for  the  re-training  of  returned  soldiers 
obviously  broke  the  deadlock  in  Alberta  over  the  question 
of  the  building  of  a  Provincial  institute  of  technology 
and  art.  With  the  impasse  broken,  work  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  in  Calgary  was  quickly 
begun. 

At  a  meeting  on  February  22  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Boyle,  Dr.  Miller,  School  Board  and  civic  officials, 
Colonel  Walker  School  (in  East  Calgary)  was  selected  as 
the  temporary  home  of  the  institute  of  technology.  The 
School  Board  agreed  to  turn  the  building  over  to  the 
Provincial  authorities  free  of  rent  for  a  period  oi  four 
years.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  recommended  that  the  No.  3 
combined  police  and  fire  station,  adjacent  to  Colonel 
Walker  School,  be  similarly  provided.  The  fire  station 
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was  to  house  the  shops,  and,  to  allow  time  for  their 

equipping,  Dr.  Miller  urged  that  the  station  be  turned 

over  to  the  Provincial  Government  at  once0  Colonel  Walker 

School,  he  said,  would  not  be  needed  much  before  the 

1 

summer  holidays. 

The  School  Board  decided  that  the  210  students 
attending  Colonel  Walker  School  would  be  transferred  to 
three  nearby  schools  -  Alexandra,  Ramsay,  and  an  apparently 
unnamed  cottage  school.  None  of  the  Schools  selected  was 
located  more  than  a  mile  from  the  home  of  any  student 
transferred  to  it. 

Mr.  Boyle  informed  the  meeting  that  a  new,  perma¬ 
nent  building  would  be  provided  by  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  made  ready  for  use  by  or  before  the  beginning  of 

2 

1920.  The  Minister  of  Education  noted  that  technical 
education  in  North  America  was  only  in  experimental  stages, 
and  that  his  department  desired  to  "try  out  the  ground 
first"  in  the  temporary  home  of  the  Institute  before  "branch 

3 

ing  out  on  a  permanent  organization" „ 

Dr.  Miller  warned  that  the  Institute  should  not  under 
take  to  duplicate  the  work  done  by  the  School  board,  and 
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The  Morning  Albertan,  February  23,  1916. 
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cautioned  that  too  much  should  not  be  expected  or  attempted. 

He  said  that  the  work  would  be  narrow  at  first  but  that  it 
would  be  well  done. 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Calgary  Public  School  Board  arranged  on  April  27  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  school  boards,  manufacturers,  and 
businessmen  of  Calgary  to  secure  information  on  local  needs 
for  specific  types  of  technical  education.'' 

Representative  stationary  engineers  expressed  a  need 
for  night  classes  for  men  in  their  trade.  Commissioner  Garden 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  greater  need  for  night  than  for 
day  classes.  Mr.  Short  of  the  C.P.R.  Ogden  Shops  pointed 
out  that  of  1,067  men  engaged  in  the  shops  only  43  were 
receiving  a  limited  amount  of  technical  instruction.  He 
suggested  that  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics,  mechanical 
drawing  and  design,  and  other  technical  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  work  done  at  the  Ogden  Shops  be  included  in  the 
Institute Ts  curriculum.  Mr.  Short  spoke  of  a  keen  interest 
expressed  at  the  Shops  in  the  establishment  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  predicted  a  good  attendance  of  employees  from 
the  Shops  at  Institute  classes.  Mr.  Glover,  manager  of 
the  Cockshutt  Plow  Company,  spoke  of  the  need  for  instruction 
in  business  methods.  Other  suggestions  included  courses  for 
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school  teachers,  soldiers,  and  plumbers;  instruction  in  food 
service,  sanitation,  sewing,  music,  agriculture,  and  in 
various  fields  of  professional  engineering. 

Mr.  Massey  of  the  Calgary  Prevocational  School  out¬ 
lined  the  work  being  done  there  and  stated  that  twenty  boys 
in  the  school  were  ready  for  advanced  instruction  of  the 

f 

type  to  be  provided  by  the  Institute. 

Mr.  William  Aberhart,  Principal  of  Crescent  Heights 
Collegiate  Institute,  did  not  share  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  others  regarding  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Institute  wauld 
not  appeal  to  many  besides  the  alien  born  or  the  retarded.  ~ 

At  the  same  time  plans  were  being  made  for  the  re¬ 
training  of  returning  disabled  soldiers  at  the  Institute. 

At  a  conference  on  May  6  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Provincial  Committee  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission,  plans  were  completed  for  vocational 
training  of  Alberta’s  returned  soliders.  y 

Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’  s  re-training  work  in  Alberta,  a  duty  to  which  he  was 
required,  from  May  1,  1916  to  the  end  of  that  year,  to  devote 

5Ibid. 


6lbid. ,  May  6,  1916. 
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one-third  of  his  time.  He  retained  his  duties  as  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Education1 s  bummer  School  and  in  a 
much  reduced  capacity  as  Provincial  Director  of  Technical 
Education. 

Vocational  training  was  to  be  made  available  by  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission  for  men  whose  disability  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge  was  such  as  to  maice  it  impossible  for 
them  to  continue  work  in  their  former  occupations.  Every 
case  was  to  be  studied  by  a  small  board  of  experts  and  careful 
consideration  was  to  be  given  to  each  man 1  s  special  needs,  in 
view  of  his  vocational  experience  and  education,  existing 
physical  and  mental  condition,  and  his  probable  permanent 
condition.  Also  to  be  considered  was  his  age,  nationality, 
disposition,  attitude  towards  life’s  problems,  his  own  choice 
of  a  future  vocation,  and  the  demands  for  service  in  the 
employment  field.  With  regard  to  these  demands  Dr.  Miller 
considered  it  important  to  establish  and  maintain  a  consul¬ 
tative  and  cooperative  relationship  with  professional, 

a 

commercial,  and  industrial  organizations.0 

All  expenditures  necessary  for  the  provision  oi  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  disabled  soldiers  and  for  the  maintenance 

7Reoort  of  the  Work  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis¬ 
sion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  May,  1917,  page  11 4. 

8Ibid. 
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of  the  training  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Military- 
Hospitals  Commission  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission.  An 
essential  feature  of  the  arrangement  between  the  Province 
and  the  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Hospitals  Commission  was 
the  mutual  desire  of  the  two  authorities  to  keep  capital 
expenditure,  for  wrhat  was  to  be  a  temporary  service,  at  a 
minimum. ^  Accommodation  and  facilities  were  to  be  adjusted 
and  extended  consistent  with  the  adequate  provision  of  the 
service  required.  The  payment  for  the  expenditures  was  to  be 
a  matter  of  special  arrangement  from  time  to  time  between  the 
Commission  and  Provincial  Government  through  its  Department 
of  Education. 

Hence,  even  before  its  establishment  it  was  evident 
that  the  Alberta  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 
would  for  a  time  serve  two  groups  —  returning  soldiers  and 
maturing  youth  of  the  province. 

On  July  25  the  Department  of  Education  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  Institute: 

The  organization  and  development  of  the  Provincial 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Calgary  must  be  based  upon  and 
intimately  related  to  not  only  the  existing  educational 
system,  but  also  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
situation.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  principal 


9lbid. 


-^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  July  26,  1916. 
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and  his  staff  must  be,  therefore,  that  of  making  a 
careful  study  or  survey  of  the  industrial  situation  and 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
fields  in  order  that  each  school  within  the  Institute 
may  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  greatest 
possible  service.  - 

The  industrial  survey  was  to  be  conducted  with  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Provincial  Government,  the  local  school  and  municipal  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  of  the 

province. 

In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  Institute  was  instructed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  a  careful  prevocational 
survey  of  all  Alberta  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14“ 

1$  years  for  the  purpose  of  vocational  guidance  and  educational 

+  12 
adjustments* 

Other  first-year  duties  of  the  staff  outlined  by  the 

Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  include  the  following: 

The  organization  of  the  department  of  mining  in  the 
Institute  on  the  basis  of  the  need  as  found  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  two  years  in  developing  technical 
instruction  in  the  mining  centers; 

The  provision  of  such  courses  in  the  School  of  Trades 
and  Industries  of  the  Institute  as  the  limited  staff  of 
the  first  year  may  be  able  to  provide  over  and  above  those 
involved  in  the  re-oraining  of  returned  soldiers; 

The  provision  of  special  classes  for  teachers  of  technical 
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subjects  in  Calgary,  and  where  feasible  the  organization 
and  supervision  of  similar  special  classes  in  the  other 
cities  of  the  province; 

Developing  lines  of  connection  for  the  Institute  with  a 
view  to  its  further  organization  in  the  autumn  of  1917; 

Arranging  for  the  services  of  adequately  qualified  spe¬ 
cialists  to  take  charge  of  the  various  branches  of 
instruction  that  such  development  may  require; 

Designing  and  making  in  the  Institute  itself  much  of  the 
special  equipment  and  furnishings  needed  for  the  various 
departments ; 

Selecting  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
securing  the  equipment  and  apparatus  needed  which  cannot 
be  made  or  secured  locally. 

On  September  1 1+  at  a  conference  attended  by  Dr.  Miller, 
Dr.  A.  M.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools;  Dr.  L.  W. 
Coffin,  Principal  of  the  Calgary  Normal  School;  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Fairn ,  Director  of  Technical  Education  for  the  city,  detailed 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  provision  at  the  Institute  of 
courses  for  teachers.  The  Technical  Institute  was  to  offer 


initial  courses  leading  toward  special  certificate  in  art, 
manual  arts,  woodwork,  household  arts  and  physical  training. 
It  was  decided  that  courses  vould  be  offered  in  the  evenings 


and  on  Saturday  mornings.  A  schedule  of  classes  was  to  be 
prepared  and  distributed  together  with  application  xorms 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  city  school  administration  to  the 
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teachers  of  the  city. 

The  courses  to  be  offered  would  correspond  to  those 
given  at  the  summer  school  for  teachers  and  full  credit  was 
to  be  granted  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  courses.  J  It  was  to  be  possible  for 
teachers  holding  a  Grade  XI  certificate  to  obtain  a  Grade 
XII  or  first  class  certificate. 

Initial  curriculum  plans  included  carefully  formulated 
two-year  courses  in  the  school  of  industrial  education  lead¬ 
ing  to  mechanical,  metal  and  woodworking  trades. 

The  courses  of  instruction  considered  essential  for 
each  and  all  of  these  trades  were  subdivided  into  smaller 
units  suitable  for  night  class  instruction,  making  it  possible 
for  students  attending  night  classes  over  a  period  of  years 
to  cover  a  full  program  of  courses.^ 

As  originally  planned,  a  course  in  the  school  of  trades 
was  to  be  of  eight  months1  duration  and  include  a  core  of 
subjects  -  mathematics,  drafting  and  science  -  common  to  each 
of  the  trade  courses.  Gradually,  however,  mathematics  and 
science  were  eliminated  from  the  courses  for  the  reason  that 
the  returned  soldiers  were  to  oe  trained  for  a  particular  job 


15lbid. 
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in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Stress  was  laid  on  practical 
work,  with  or  without  theory,  and  thus  "the  ’How’  of  the  job 
was  taught  rather  than  the  'Why1  ."^ 

As  originally  organized  by  Dr.  Miller  the  Institute  was 

planned  to  comprise  (1)  a  school  of  industrial  education,  (2) 

a  school  of  fine  aopli ed  art,  (3)  a  school  of  domestic,  science 

and  household  art,  and  (4)  a  school  of  commerce,  all  of  which 

fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Institute  as  recommended  by  the 

1$ 

Calgary  College  Commission  in  1914. 

The  planning  of  courses  of  instruction  for  the  Institute, 
the  first  school  of  its  type  in  Canada  and  the  only  publicly 
supported  technical  institute  on  the  continent,  was  in  all 
probability  a  very  challenging  assignment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  brief  period  that  Dr.  Miller  had  to  organize 
the  work  of  the  Institute,  the  late  appointments  of  some  of 
the  teaching  staff,  the  dual  control  of  the  Institute  by  the 
Provincial  Government  and  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission, 
the  inclusion  of  new,  in  some  cases  untried  courses  in  the 
curriculum, ^  the  delayed  deliveries  of  equipment,  and  the 

-^Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  "Discussion  of  the  General 
Question  of  the  Program  of  the  Institute  from  the  Point  oi 
View  of  Professional  Training  as  Against  the  Narrower  _rade 
School  Idea,"  unpublished  paper,  Alberta  Provincial  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary,  date  of  writing  unknown,  page  2. 

■^Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  op.  cit.  ,  page  2. 

^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  November  18,  1916. 
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uncompleted  industrial  and  pre-vocational  surveys  added 

greatly  to  planning  difficulties 0 

Evidently  undismayed,  however,  Dr»  Miller  predicted 

that  given  three  years  with  reasonable  support  the  Institute 

20 

would  astonish  Western  Canada.  He  added  that  the  first 
year  would  be  one  of  organization;  the  remaining  two  would 
show  results. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Dolan,  Dr<>  Miller’s  chief  assistant  and  for¬ 
merly  Principal  of  Calgary’s  Central  Collegiate,  stated  in 
outlining  the  proposed  work  of  the  Institute  that  one  ambi¬ 
tion  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Institute  was  to  arrange  with 
the  universities  of  Canada  a  plan  whereby  the  first  two 
3^ears  of  university  courses  in  mechanical,  mining  and 

21 

electrical  engineering  might  be  taken  at  the  Institute » 

It  was  proposed  also  to  offer  "subjects  of  interest  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  people  in  every  walk  of  life,  such  as  practical  citi- 

22 

zenship  and  elementary  political  economy,"  In  view  of  item 
4  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  stating  that 
"the  Institute  shall  not  organize  courses  leading  to 

20 

The.  Morning..  Alb-erf  ail,  September  7,  191'  • 

21  .  , 

The  Calgary  Daily,  Herald,  October  21,  1916 0 
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Engineering,  Medical  or  other  professional  degrees.  .  ., 
the  Provincial  Government’s  firm  stand  against  the  offering 
of  such  courses  at  the  Institute,  and  the  many  difficulties 
of  curriculum  planning  growing  out  of  the  trying  conditions 
in  which  the  Institute  found  itself,  such  ambition  at  this 
time  appears  to  be  somewhat  puzzling.  It  does  point  out, 
however,  that  the  idea  of  the  offering  of  university-level 
courses  at  the  Institute  had  not  disappeared  with  Calgary 
College. 


II.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Dr.  Miller  found  little  time  for  Institute  matters 
while  in  Edmonton  in  charge  of  the  summer  school.  Sufficient 
progress  w^as  made,  however,  during  June  and  July  in  preparing 
the  buildings  and  selecting  instructors  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  staff  of  five  specialists  to  report  for  duty  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  to  replace  one 
of  the  floors  of  the  fire  hall  and  to  practically  re-install 
the  heating  plant. 

By  September  6  some  preliminary  work  had  been  done  in 
organizing  a  class  for  returned  soldiers  though  the  formation 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Calgary  College,  op. 
cit. ,  page  14. 
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and  the  teaching  of  the  class  had  not  yet  been  authori zed. 

A  number  of  veterans  had  been  assisting  "with  great  enthusiasm 

and  success”  in  preparing  the  plant  for  instructional  work.^5 

The  lower  portion  of  the  combined  fire  and  police 

station  was  converted  into  an  up-to-date  machine  shop,  entirely 

by  the  efforts  of  the  soldier  students.^  Qne  Qf  the  first 

tasks  of  the  machine  shop  students  was  to  remove  the  bars  from 

the  prisoners’  cells  in  order  to  accommodate  the  installation 

27 

of  various  machines.  1  In  addition  to  installing  and  adjust¬ 
ing  for  service  a  used  lathe  and  drill,  the  trainees  converted 
a  gasoline  engine  into  a  gas-operated  type  for  use  as  the 
power  plant  of  the  shop.  It  was  intended  at  tnis  time  to 
install  another  lathe,  a  second  drill  and  two  forges. 

An  old  auto  and  a  motorcycle  given  to  the  shop  provided 
further  activity  and  learning  for  the  enthusiastic  students 
who  would  have  worked  twenty- four  hours  of  the  day  had  Dr. 
Miller  let  them/"' 

The  upper  floor  of  the  building  was  being  fitted  for 

^^The  Morning  Albertan,  September  7 ,  191b 
25lbid. 

26Ibid. 

2?Tech-Art  Record,  YearbooK  of  the  Students'  Association, 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary,  195^-53, 
page  7. 
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the  accommodation  of  plumbing,  sanitation,  steam  fitting,  and 
woodworking  departments.  The  premises  v/ere  ready  but  the 
various  machines  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  problem  of  selecting  suitable  equipment  for  the 
Institute  required  careful  and  detailed  attention.  In  the 
protection  of  public  money  it  was  necessary  to  secure  compet¬ 
itive  prices  on  all  equipmait  before  orders  could  be  placed. 
This  time-consuming  procedure  was  aggravated  by  the  slowness 
with  which  the  deliveries  of  the  equipment  we  re  made.  In  some 
instances,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  ordering  of 
machine-shop  and  electrical  equipment,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  secure  deliveries  in  less  than  two,  four,  and,  in  some 
cases,  seven  months.  The  delays  resulted  in  the  postponement 
of  some  day- course  offerings  to  the  autumn  of  1917.^ 

Extra-mural  courses  in  all  Grade  XII  examination 
subjects  were  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  September . 
Arrangements  were  made  whereby  correspondence  classes  in  the 
various  subjects  would  be  started  not  later  than  October  1. 
Many  enquiries  regarding  the  scope  of  the  courses  had  been 
received,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  administration  of  the 
Institute  to  send  details  of  the  courses  to  schools  and  school 

29fhe  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  September  16,  1916. 

^Ibid.  ,  September  21,  1916. 
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officials  throughout  the  province. 

In  October,  the  first  month  of  the  Institute’s  opera¬ 
tion,  courses  in  accountancy  were  arranged  through  the 

cooperation  of  the  Institute  and  the  Chartered  Accountants’ 

32 

Students’  Association."  For  several  winters  city  students 
in  accountancy  tried  through  their  students’  organization  to 
assist  each  other  in  their  studying  for  accountancy  examina¬ 
tions.  An  effort  by  the  University  of  Alberta  in  1915  to 
organize  courses  under  its  auspices  failed,  and  now  the 
students’  association,  supported  by  the  Provincial  Association 
of  Chartered  Accountants,  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  Technical  Institute."  Classes  were  to  be  held  Monday 
evenings  for  students  preparing  for  intermediate  examinations 
and  Tuesday  evenings  for  students  preparing  for  final  exami¬ 
nations.  The  courses,  consisting  of  lectures  presented  by 
local  accountants  and  lawyers  and  Mr.  James  Fowler,  a  member 
of  the  Institute  staff,  were  to  commence  October  24. 

On  October  1,  1916,  the  date  of  the  official  opening  of 
the  Institute,  the  enrolment  of  nonveteran  day  students  consis¬ 
ted  of  five  boys,  recent  students  at  the  Calgary  Prevocation al 

31  Ibid. 

32 

Ibid.,  October  21,  1916. 

^  Ibid.,  November  lB,  1916. 
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School, ^  who  enrolled  in  the  two-year  full-time  course  lead- 

3  5 

ing  to  the  metalworking  trades^"  It  remains  a  question  as 
to  what  extent  the  participation  of  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  in  the  Institute’s  operations  affected  the 
enrolment  of  nonveteran  students. 

The  enrolment  of  partially  disabled  veterans  was  like¬ 
wise  at  first  small,  consisting  of  six  students  enrolled  in 

3  S 

the  eight-month  full-time  course  in  motor  mechanics.'' 

In  addition  to  Dr»  Miller  and  Mr.  Dolan,  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Institute  at  the  time  of  its  official  opening 
included  Mr,  James  Fowler,  B.Sc0,  M.A. ,  formerly  of  Edinburgh 
University,  whose  duties  at  the  Institute  included  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  science  and  mathematics;  Mr,  W.A.  Davidson,  M.Sc.,  a 
graduate  in  mining  at  McGill  University  and  supervisor  of  all 
instruction  in  mining  for  the  province  of  Alberta,  and  who 
now  was,  as  well,  head  of  the  Institute’s  mining  department; 

Mr,  L0H.  Bennett,  M.R.A.I.C.,  a  qualified  architect  and  a 
noted  pioneer  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  in  Canada, 
who  was  placed  in  charge  of  building  construction  and  woodwork; 
Mr.  L.E.  Pearson,  the  Institute’s  art  instructor,  whose 

Ibid. ,  February  9,  1929. 
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Xliixio  ,  November  3,  19l6o 
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experience  in  the  art  field  included  training  as  an  art 

specialist  in  California,  Minnesota,  Chicago  and  New  Yor  : 

and  Mr.  C.  A.  Maus,  who  received  three  years  of  engineering 

training  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  who  was  to  instruct 

37 

in  motor  mechanics  and  machine  shop  practice. 

Within  a  few  months  the  staff  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  Miss  E.  L.  Davison,  Mr.  T.  A.  Hedley,  Mr.  Alex 
Higgins  and  Mr.  J.  .  Ross.  In  191?  the  number  of  staff 
members  of  the  Institute  grew  to  nineteen. 

Approximately  one  month  after  the  official  opening 
date  the  total  enrolment  was  300  students  including  the  eleven 

33 

full-time  day  students.  Evening  and  Saturday  morning  classes 

we re  attended  by  30  students  of  accountancy  and  95  teachers 

receiving  instruction  in  subjects  which  included  art,  sewing , 

woodworking  and  Grade  XII  examination  subjects.  Enrolled  in 

correspondence  courses  were  150  students  taking  courses  in 

coal  mining,  and  34  teachers  receiving  instruction  in  Grade 

39 

XI  and  XII  subjects. 

Evening  classes  for  veterans  in  commercial  civil 
service  work  were  organized  and  the  enrolment  in  these  classes 
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in  November  was  fifteen* ^  Evening  courses  for  veterans 
included  instruction  in  sanitary  work  leading  to  exami¬ 
nations  set  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute*  ~  Several  of 
the  students  receiving  such  instruction  had  already  received 
junior  positions  in  the  CityTs  sanitary  department.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  sanitary  work  was  to  be  broadened  to  include  work 
preparatory  for  examinations  in  the  inspection  of  nuisances, 
meats  and  foods,  buildings  and  institutions. 

Plans  were  under  way  also  to  provide  courses  of 
instruction  in  applied  electricity  and  related  science. 
Equipment  required  for  the  courses  was  expected  to  be  in 
fairly  complete  supply  by  the  new  year.  Because  it  was 
noted  that  so  many  occupations  required  some  knowledge  of 
electricity,  popularity  of  the  electrical  courses  was 
anticipated/"^ 

III*  THE  PREVOCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY 

At  a  meeting  in  the  Labour  Temple  October  20,  Dr*  Mil¬ 
ler  outlined  to  members  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  the 
plans  for  the  development  of  technical  education  and  asked 
the  Council  for  its  advice  and  cooperation  in  the  work  oi  the 
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industrial  survey 

The  first  step  in  the  work,  Dr0  Miller  informed  the 
gathering,  was  to  make  a  prevocational  survey  of  boys  and 
girls  over  age  fourteen,  whether  they  were  in  school  or  not, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  know  their  vocational  preferences . 

To  learn  the  demands  of  industry,  the  quality  of  service 
demanded  and  the  kind  of  training  necessary,  Dr.  Miller 
asked  that  he  and  Mr.  Dolan  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  officers  of  the  different  trade  organizations. 

The  Institute’s  principal  added  that  he  and  Mr,  Dolan 
would  consult  employers  of  labour  also  and  thus  be  able  to 
"formulate  an  educational  organization  designed  to  enable 

a  5 

boys  and  girls  to  take  their  place  in  the  battle  for  life.-1' 
"As  for  the  returned  soldiers,"  Dr.  Miller  said,  "a 
great  many  of  them  would  not  be  fitted  to  take  up  their  old 
vocations...  and  they  would  have  to  be  trained  for  other 

occupations  suitable  to  their  conditions  and  which  had  an 

46 

open  door  for  them." 

Mr.  E.  Roper,  president  of  the  Calgary  RL.C.,  assured 
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Dr,  Miller  and  Mr.  Dolan  that  the  officers  of  the  various 


bodies  affiliated  with  the  T.L.C.  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
them  and  discuss  the  whole  subject. ^ 

An  announcement  on  November  18  regarding  the  proposed 
vocational  survey  included  the  statement  that  leading  American 
cities  such  as  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Portland 
and  Denver  had  carried  similar  surveys  to  successful  completion. 
The  information  obtained  by  the  surveys  was  "not  only  of 
great  assistance  in  the  organization  of  the  courses...,  but 
gave  new  vitality  to  evening  classes,  greatly  increased  their 
attendance;  and  drew  the  educ  ational  and  municipal  authorities 
more  closely  together  for  their  mutual  benefit."^ 

Rapid  progress  in  the  wrork  of  the  Institute-sponsored 
industrial  survey  was  reported  February  l.'uv'  Dr.  Miller 
addressed  trade,  municipal  and  educational  authorities  in 
Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat  with  the  result  that  these  cities 
decided,  as  had  Calgary  and  Edmonton  earlier,  to  appoint 
local  advisory  committees  to  co-operate  with  the  survey  staff/" 
The  mailing  list  for  productive  and  manufacturing  industries, 
wholesale  business  and  department  stores  in  Calgary  had  also 
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been  completed  and  the  lists  for  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat 
were  being  prepared »  In  the  work  of  the  survey  the  adminis¬ 


tration  of  the  Institute  was  assisted  by  a  staff  of  twenty 

local  educationalists  and,  where  additional  staff  was  required 

for  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  Minister  of  Education 

directed  that  as  far  as  possible  the  services  of  returned 

51 

veterans  be  utilized. 

Weeks  later  Dr.  Miller  announced  that  there  was  not  a 

business  in  the  province  with  which  the  Institute  ’was  not  in 

contact,  that  the  connections  would  be  maintained,  and  that 

they  would  "prove  invaluable,  as  the  pupils  would  be  trained 

so  as  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  their  employer,  no  matter 

52 

what  line  of  endeavor  they  chose." 

The  prevocational  survey  required  by  the  Minister  of 

Education  revealed  that  many  boys  living  in  the  cities  wanted 

to  farm.  A  large  number  of  students  wanted  to  study  subjects 

such  as  music  and  housework,  but  only  275  students  between 

the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  intended  to  go  on  to 
53 

university.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  the  population  of  Alberta  in  1916  was 
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The  trade  survey,  in  which  the  Military  Hospitals 
Commission  had  particular  interest,  ^  showed  that  in  many 
lines  of  business  there  was  "little  doing  at  present "  but 
that  in  other  fields  such  as  gas  engineering  there  was  an 
excellent  demand. ^  Mr.  Dolan  explained  that  an  effort  was 
being  made  to  place  the  returned  men  into  positions  which 
would  be  congenial  to  them  and  which  would  obviate  their 
dependence  on  pensions  given  them  by  the  Dominion  Government 
for  their  sustenance. 

It  would  appear  that  the  prospects  for  employment  in 
industry  were  far  from  encouraging  and  the  occupational 
aspirations  of  AlbertaTs  youth  far  from  ambitious.  Of  what 
immediate  use  the  survey  was  to  curriculum  planning  at  the 
Institute  may  not  have  been  determined,  as  no  further  reports 
regarding  the  survey  were  found  in  Calgary1 s  two  major  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ross,  who  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute  a  few  months  after  it  opened  and  who  later  became 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Institute,  concluded  that  the  survey 
’’was  never  completed  to  the  point  of  being  of  value."^,/ 

^Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis¬ 
sion  ,  op .  cit .  ,  page  1 L •  . 

5^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  June  29,  1917. 

56Ibid. ,  April  25,  1917. 
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IV.  EXPANSION  OF  I HE  CURRICULUM 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  doubtful  benefits 
derived  from  the  findings  of  the  survey,  the  courses  offered 
and  the  enrolment  at  the  Institute  continued  to  increase  in 
number. 

In  response  to  many  requests  from  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men,  an  automobile  owners*  course  for  which  several 
models  of  cars  were  procured,  was  planned  in  the  first  weeks 
of  the  new  year.  Later  in  January  arrangements  for  provision 
of  a  course  in  gas  and  steam  engineering  for  partially  disabled 
soldiers  were  completed  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission.  The  course  was 
to  consist  of  a  four -month  period  of  instruction  on  stationary, 
tractor  and  auto  engines;  and  a  four-month  period  of  instruc” 
tion  on  steam  engineering,  w'ith  emphasis  on  the  steam  tractor 
such  as  w'as  used  in  grain-threshing  operations.  Students 
taking  the  course  were  required,  as  were  students  taking  any 

other  trade  course  at  the  Institute,  to  taice  mathematics, 

60 

physics,  chemistry,  electricity  and  drafting. Through  the 

5^The  Calgary  Herald,  January  13,  1917. 

59ibid. }  January  26,  1917. 
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courtesy  of  local  business  firms  whose  operations  were  related 
to  the  trade  courses,  the  Institute  was  to  be  provided,  in 
addition  to  its  own  equipment,  as  rnaiy  gas  engines,  tractors 
and  auto  trucks  as  were  required  for  instructional  purposes.  - 
Thought  was  given  to  the  expansion  of  the  art  depart- 
mai  t  also.  Announcing  that  an  art  exhibit  was  planned  for  the 
coming  autumn,  Dr.  Miller  expressed  the  expectation  that  the 
Institute  would  become  in  time  "the  home  of  fine  and  aoolied 

i  X 

art,"  and  he  intimated  that  arrangements  would  be  made  in  the 
new  permanent  home  of  the  institution  for  an  art  gallery. 

He  added  that  music  too  v.ould  become  a  "very  important  feature" 
in  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  hoped  that  space  in  the  new 
home  of  the  Institute  would  be  provided  for  a  natural  history 
museum, 

The  enrolment  of  veterans  at  the  Institute  in  April, 

1917  shows  a  marked  increase  in  day-class  students  and  was  as 
follows : 6/+ 


6lIbid. 
62Ibid. , 
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April  21,  1917. 


^Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis¬ 
sion  ,  op.  cltTj  page  111. 
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TABLE  I 


ENROLMENT  OF  DISABLED  VETERANS  AT  THE  PROVINCIAL  INSTI 


TUTE 


OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART,  APRIL,  191? 


Mine  Surveying  (coal) .  1 

Mine  Examiner  (coal) .  1 

Mine  Overman . .  .  1 

Mine  Manager .  1 

Land  Surveying .  1 

Architectural  Draughting .  1 

Building  Inspection  and  Clerk  of  Works . . .  5 

Sanitary  Inspection . , .  2 

Science  of  Moving  Picture  Operation .  5 

Gas  and  Steam  Engine  Operation .  8 

Automobile  Mechanics . .  . .  •  13 

Electrical  Working . ...  2 


Evening  Class  in  English,  Civil  Service  and  Commercial  Work..  13 


Total  number  of  men 


86 


By  January  5,  1918  evening  courses  for  civilians  in¬ 
cluded  applied  mathematics,  applied  drafting,  practical 
electricity,  preliminary  and  final  accountancy,  chemistry  and 
physics  for  nurses,  motor  mechanics  for  men  ana  women ,  and 
household  arts. ^5  At  the  same  time  the  enrolment  in  corre¬ 
spondence  classes  for  miners  remained  unchanged  but  the  enrol¬ 
ment  in  correspondence  classes  for  teachers  Increased  from 


6^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  January  5,  1918. 
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thirty-four  early  in  November  to  seventy-five.  00  Twenty- eight 
women  had  applied  for  the  course  in  motor-car  operation. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  its  second  academic  year,  May 
31,  191S,  the  Institute  was  reported  to  have  been  serving  450 
civilians  and  150  returned  soldiers  in  15  different  courses 
which  included  motor  mechanics,  gas  tractor,  applied  electric¬ 
ity,  applied  mathematics,  applied  drafting,  elementary  science 
for  nurses,  accountancy,  bookkeeping,  household  arts  for 
teachers,  and  correspondence  courses  in  Grade  XI- l  subjects 
and  mining.  '  Other  courses  which  by  this  time  had  been 
arranged  for  the  re-education  of  partially  disabled  soldiers 
included  vulcanizing,  battery  repair,  heating-plant  operation, 
power-plant  operation,  electrical-plant  operation,  railroad 
drafting,  mechanical  drafting  and  telegraphy.  Up  to  March  31, 
191$,  a  total  of  246  disabled  men  had  enrolled  in  courses 
at  the  Institute. 


V.  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


From  the  time  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 
was  organized,  all  of  its  instructional  facilities  were  placed 


66Ibid. 

^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  June  15,  191$. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Invalided  Soldiers1  Com¬ 
mission  t  Department  of'  Soldiers*  Civil  Re- establishment , 
Ottawa,  May,  191$,  Appendix  (h),  page  105. 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  classes  of  returned  veterans.  Between 
the  latter  part  of  1916  and  November  30,  1917  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  institute  by- 
providing  instructors,  equipment  for  telegraphy,  ploughs, 
tractors,  and  automobiles. 

Desiring  to  group  the  re-education  cases  of  the  province 
who  wanted  mechanical,  technical  or  commercial  training  at  one 
institution,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  effort  for  giving  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  in  one  place,  the  Commission 
took  steps  to  increase  its  control  and  support  of  the 
Institute. ^ 

Mr.  W.  E.  Segsworth,  the  Commission’s  Administrator  of 
Vocational  Training  and  Dr.  Miller,  who  since  January  1,  1917 
had  been  devoting  two- thirds  of  his  time  to  -ohe  service  of  the 
Commission,  drafted  a  plan  suggesting  an  arrangement, 
effective  from  December  1,  1917,  to  centralize  the  work  of 
the  Institute  ”in  a  fully  equipped  and  well- staffed  institu¬ 
tion. 

69Ibid. 

^Report  of  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  op.  cit.  , 
page  115. 

^Memorandum  Re  Vocational  Training  of  Returned  Soldiers 
under  Military  Hospitals  Commission  in  the  Provincial  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary;  Edmonton,  Alberta,  November  15, 
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The  plan  required  that  the  day  classes  at  the  Institute 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  vocational  training  of  returned 
soldiers  and  that  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  pay  all 
the  salaries  of  the  staff  (except  the  principal)  concerned 
with  the  instruction  of  returned  soldiers.  As  Principal, 

Dr.  Miller  was  to  be  responsible  to  both  the  Commission’ s 
District  Vocational  Officer  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
Three-fourth’s  of  his  salary  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Commission 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Department  of  Education. ^ 

By  the  terms  of  the  plan  the  Provincial  Government  was 
to  complete  and  pay  for  the  gas  and  steam  engine  building, 
then  under  construction,  but  the  Commission  was  to  provide 
and  maintain  any  other  additional  temporary  accommodation  or 
equipment  needed.  The  existing  plant  was  to  be  kept  in  repair 
and  maintained  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission.  The 
Provincial  Government  was  to  have  accommodation  for  teachers 
employed  on  correspondence  instruction  and  the  use  of  the 
Institute  at  night  when  it  was  not  required  for  soldier 
training.  Teachers  employed  on  night  work  and  corr esponden ce 
work  we  re,  however,  to  be  paid  their  salaries  by  the 
Provincial  Government. 


7^1 bid. 
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Though  Mr.  Boyle  accepted  the  plan  in  total,  Mr. 
Segsworth  felt  that  some  clarification  of  the  plan  was  necessary, 
and  oointed  out  that, 

If  we  entered  into  the  proposed  arrangement,  we  would 
be  using  the  Institute  for  practically  full  time,  arid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  it  will  become  our  Institute 
during  the  term  of  our  occupancy.  as  we  are  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  in  connection  with  our  worK  there  and  also 
provide  the  heat  and  light  for  the  Province  while  they 
are  carrying  on  the  work  they  are  to  do,  it  is  only  just 
that  we  should  have  control  of  the  staff.  I  wrould  suggest 
therefore  that  in  accepting  the  arrangement,  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission  will  appoint 
and  make  changes  in  the  staff  with  the  approval  of  the 
Edu cat  i on al  D ep  artment .  !  L+ 

Mr.  Segsworth  suggested  further  that,  since  additional 

equipment  for  use  at  the  Institute  would  be  necessary,  an 

arrangement  should  be  made  with  the  Provincial  Government, 

.  .  .whereby  they  would  take  the  equipment  over  from  us  at 
a  valuation  when  we  are  through  with  it,  or  else  make  a 
definite  arrangement  by  which  vie  will  pay  half  the  cost 
of  further  equipment  and  the  equipment  oe  turned  over  to 
the  Province  w/hen  we  are  finished  with  it .  '5 

To  the  latter  suggestion  Mr.  Boyle  replied  that  the 
Provincial  Government  would  be  willing  to  take  over  any  of  the 


^Letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  to  Mr.  Segsworth,  Edmonton, 
November  15,  1917. 

^Letter  from  Mr.  Segsworth  to  Sir  James  Lougheed, 
President,  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  Ottawa,  November  28, 
1917. 
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equipmen  t  that  would  be  suitable  i'or  the  institute  if  a  valu¬ 
ation  could  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  governments.  °  The 
Education  Minister  added  that  since  ohe  main  building  was 
owned  by  the  Calgary  School  Board  and  the  shop  building  by 
the  City  Corporation,  it  would  oe  advisable  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  two  local  bodies  before  turning  over  control 
of  the  Institute  to  the  Dominion  Government. 

Mr.  Boyle’s  suggestions  viere  accepted  by  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  and  it  was  understood  that  the  agreement 
as  made  through  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments 
would  date  from  December  1,  1917,  from  which  date  the  Commission 
would  pay  the  staff  engaged  in  teaching  returned  soldiers  at 
the  Institute.  ^ 

The  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers  became  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  problem,  however,  as  the  men  were  returning  from 
the  Front  in  large  numbers.1  A  great  expansion  of  the 
Institute’s  educational  service  was  required,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  made  betw.reen  the  Hospitals  Commission  and  the  Institute 
late  in  1917  proved  inadequate  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 

^Letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  to  Hon.  Bir  James  Lougheed, 
Edmonton,  December  .10,  1917. 

^Letter  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Armstrong,  Director,  Military 
Hospitals  Commission,  to  Mr.  Boyle,  Ottawa,  December  29,  191/ • 


7^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  July  29,  191b". 
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Commission. 

At  a  conference  July  29,  1913  of  representatives  of  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  governments  and  tne  Calgary  School 
Board,  the  Provincial  Government  agreed  to  hand  the  Institute 
over  to  the  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establishment 
for  a  period  of  ’’two  years  beyond  the  time  when  terms  of 
Peace  are  signed.” ^  The  Federal  Government  received  from 
the  Province  all  their  right,  title  and  interest  in  the 
Institute  as  well  as  their  interest  in  the  equipment,  for 
which  the  former  was  to  pay  the  Alberta  Government  6  percent 
per  annum  interest  on  the  capital  invested  by  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  and  10  percent  per  annum  depreciation.  ;  At  the  end 
of  the  two-year  period  equipment  installed  by  the  Auberta 
Government  was  to  oe  returned  less  depreciation. 

For  the  financial  purposes  of  the  agreement  the  sug¬ 
gested  date  for  the  transfer  of  the  Institute  to  the  Federal 
Government  was  August  31,  1913.  Depreciation  on  the  cost  to 
the  Provincial  Government  of  equipment  and  alterations  to 
the  Institute  buildings  was  to  be  applied  from  January  1, 

1917;  and  depreciation  on  the  new  engineering  shoos  constructed 

79hetter  from  Mr.  W.  E. Segswor th,  Director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Training,  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-  establishment 
to  The  Deputy  Minister  of  the  D.3.C.  .,  Ottawa,  August  ,  tjl  . 

80Ibid. 
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in  1917  was  to  be  calculated  from  January  1,  I91S.  The 

capital  value  of  the  Institute  was  fixed  at  $72, $92. 43  less 

the  total  deductible  depreciation  of  $11,162.72.  Thus  the 

Federal  Government  was  to  make  its  interest  and  depreciation 

HI 

payments  on  the  estimated  capital  value  of  661,729.71.  ' 

The  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establishment 
agreed  to  secure  some  lots  near  the  Institute  and  pay  for  the 
construction  of  temporary  premises  to  accommodate  a  number  of 
children  who  otherwise  would  have  attended  Colonel  Vvalker 
School.  Plans  for  the  temporary  buildings  were  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  School  Board  and  aop roved  by  the  Department  of 
Soldiers’  Civil  Re-Establishment.  The  temporary  buildings 
were  to  be  so  designed  that  they  could  be  converted  into 
apartment  houses  or  stores,  or  some  such  useful  purpose  and 
were  not  to  cost  more  than  $15,000.00  to  build.  The 
buildings  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Department  when  it 
vacated  the  Colonel  Walker  School. 

Members  of  the  original  staff  still  at  the  Institute 

S  3 

were  returned  to  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education.""' 

The  transfer  included  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyce,  who  in  the  previous 

SlXbid. 

82Ibid. 
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year  succeeded  Dr.  Miller  as  Principal  of  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Boyce  was  replaced  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Fyles,  who,  in  turn,  was 
succeeded  in  March,  1919  by  the  Vice-Principal,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ross. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  both  Dr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner  left  Canada  to  assist  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  organizing  of  vocational  educational 
programs  for  returned  American  soldiers.  At  an  Inser-Allied. 
conference  held  in  London,  England  it  was  conceded  that  Canada 
had  made  more  progress  in  looking  after  the  vocational  training 
of  her  disabled  soldiers  r,than  any  other  nation. The 
American  Government’s  interest  in  work  done  at  the  institute 
was  shown  by  a  visit  to  the  Institute  in  June,  191$  of  a  party 
of  American  educationists  and  later  by  an  announcement  from 
Washington  that  the  American  work  ’’will  practically  duplicate 
the  Canadian  plan  of  operation. 

The  transfer  of  the  Institute  to  Federal  control  had  an 
almost  immediate  effect  on  the  curriculum  and  enrolment. 

Evening  classes  for  returned  men  were  oegun  in  September  in 
general  school  subjects  preparatory  for  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions  and  commercial  work.  Every  eligible  man  was  urged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  courses  which  were  provided  free  of 

^The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  July  29,  191$* 
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charge.  A  month  later  the  enrolment  in  these  courses  included 
aoproximately  thirty  civil  service  and  about  fifty  commercial 
stud  ents . 

As  a  result  of  the  flu  epidemic  which  broke  out  at  this 
time,  educational  operations  at  the  Institute  were  brought 
almost  to  a  standstill  for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn.  yv; 

During  the  night  of  October  18,  1918  the  Calgary  Board 
of  Health  issued  orders  for  the  closing  of  all  churches  and 
schools.'  1  Meetings,  dances,  and  loitering  anywhere  were 
prohibited;  and  poolrooms,  cabarets,  auction  rooms,  second" 
hand  clothing  and  furniture  stores,  cowling  alleys,  and 
roller  rinks  were  closed. 

Negotiations  between  the  Provincial  Healtn  Department 
and  the  Invalided  Soldiers’  Commission  to  use  the  Institute  as 
a  hospital  began  at  once,  the  former  body  requesting  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  30  beds,  the  latter  for  150  beds.  A  telegram  was  sent 
by  the  Commission  to  Ottawa  asking  for  permission  to  use  the 
Institute  as  a  hospital.  Apparently  an  early  reply  was  not 
received  and  on  October  24  the  Calgary  Health  Department  seized 
the  Institute  under  orders  of  the  Provincial  Department  of 

•^Tech-Art  Record,  loc .  ci t. 

^/The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  October  19,  191&* 
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Health,  and  put  it  to  immediate  use  as  a  hospital.' 

The  Province1  s  action  did  not  escape  criticism,  as 
Senator  Lougheed  called  the  move  ’’rather  high-handed”  and 
argued  that  one  of  the  public  schools  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  as  v r el  1 . ° 

Classes  were  resumed  November  25  and  all  subjects  pre¬ 
viously  taught  were  to  be  offered,  supplemented  by  one  or  two 

new  courses. 90 

The  growing  demand  for  the  provision  of  vocational 

education  for  returned  veterans  necessitated  a  reduction  in 

91 

offerings  available  for  the  nonmilitary  and  nonveteran. 

The  transfer  of  the  Institute  to  Federal  control  and 
the  progressive  curtailmoit  of  civilian  classes  was  sharply 
criticized  in  the  press92  and  j_n  the  Provincial  Legislature.^ 
Thus  began  again  the  struggle  between  citizens  of  Calgary  and 
officials  of  the  Province  over  the  Institute  of  Technology 
aid  Art.  The  Minister  of  Education  was  again  to  receive  from 

$^Ibid. ,  October  24,  191$. 

g9ibid. 

9^1 bid. ,  November  25,  191$. 

9-^-The  Morning  Albertan,  January  3,  1919. 

92Ibid. 


9^Ibid0 ,  February  21,  1919. 
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Calgary,  deputations  of  citizens  devoted  to  the  aim  of  secur¬ 
ing  for  that  city  a  provincially  supported  technical  institute 0 
Early  in  the  new  year  a  delegation  from  Calgary 
received  little  encouragement  from  Hon0  Mr 0  Smith,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education,  who  not  only  declined  to  resume  the 
classes  which  had  been  discontinued  but  announced  that 
further  cancellations  of  offerings  would  be  made  at  a  very 
early  date0"  r  Premier  Stewart  stated  that  action  on  the 
Institute  was  being  delayed  because  the  Government  could  not 
quite  figure  out  the  exact  function  of  such  an  institution, 

and  did  not  care  to  embark  upon  any  educational  scheme  which 

95 

would  mean  overlapping  the  University 0 " '  Mr.  Smith  left 
the  impression  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  evidently 
would  be  to  encourage  technical  education  in  the  different 
high  schools.. 

In  the  Provincial  Legislature  Dra  Blow  introduced  a 
resolution  urging  the  Provincial  Government  ”to  take  imme- 

O  A 

aiate  action  to  resume  the  school.”'"  The  resolution 

,97 

precipitated  "a  long  and  somewhat  deadly  debate on 

The  Honorable  Mr»  Smith  defended  the  Province’s 
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relinquishing  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  the  Dominion 

and  stated  that  the  more  important  work,  such  as  the  classes 

in  mining  and  the  work  in  accountancy  and  nursing  was  still 

being  carried  on.  He  contended  that  much  of  the  work  that 

had  been  done  by  the  Institute  was  of  an  elementary  nature 

98 

which  should  be  the  work  of  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  Smith  announced  that  although  there  was  some  con¬ 
fusion  over  the  scope  of  the  Institute  in  future  years,  the 
standard  of  entrance  should  be  low  at  first.  "A  conference 
would  be  held,"  he  said,  "as  soon  as  the  session  closed  at 
which  representatives  from  the  university,  labor  and  other 


avocations  would  be  called  to  discuss  the  entire 


situation 


It 


Following  Mr.  Ross,  who  argued  that  the  Department  of 
Education  should  at  the  present  time  encourage  vocational 
education  in  a  modest  manner  wherever  possible,  Mr »  Boyle 
stated  that  the  Province  agreed,  when  it  turned  the  Institute 
over  to  the  Federal  Government,  not  to  enter  the  field  of 
vocational  education  until  the  Canadian  Government  gave  up  its 
re-training  work,  which  would  be  completed  in  approximately 
another  year. 

He  explained  that  the  Dominion  and  the  province  either 
had  to  relinquish  the  work  or  the  Dominion  would  have 
had  to  duplicate  the  plant  which  the  province  had. 
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the  province  started  now,  it  would  have  to  duplicate 
the  plant  which  already  had  been  established. ^-00 

On  the  second  day  of  the  debate  discussion  shifted  to 
educational  needs  of  the  returning  veterans.  Premier  Stewart 
made  the  statement  that, 

...  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Canadian  government,  which  had 
taken  the  men  overseas  to  look  to  their  education  on 
their  return.  If  the  Canadian  government  did  not  under¬ 
take  this  work,  the  provincial  government  would  not  see 
the  men  denied  their  rights.  If  there  is  any  great 
demand  for  technical  training  the  province  would  under¬ 
take  to  see  that  it  w as  given  in  the  different  schools.  L01 

The  Premier  added  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art  wo  ild  be  a  Provincial  institute  in  every  way;  that  work 

would  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  Institute 

102 

would  be  ready  for  occupation  in  the  autumn  of  1920.  ' 

Mr.  Smith  censured  the  opposition  for  its  critical 
attitude,  and  hoped  that  no  person  was  trying  to  maKe  political 
issue  out  of  the  matter.  He  denied  that  the  Institute  of 
Technology  had  really  been  closed,  restated  the  policy  of  the 
Provincial  Government  to  encourage  technical  education  in  the 
high  schools,  and  spoke  of  -uei-hbrid  e  and  Medicine  Hat  where 
he  thought  a  start  in  providing  technical  education  in  the 
high  schools  could  beg~ln. 


1Q0Ibid. 

^Ibid.  ,  February  22,  19J-9. 
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At  the  end  of  the  two-day  debate  Dr.  Blow’ s  resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  resumption  of  classes  and  the 
various  amendments  to  his  resolution  were  withdrawn. 

In  the  same  week  Premier  Btewart  told  a  delegation 
representing  the  Calgary  School  Board  that  worn;  on  the  permanent 
Institute  buildings  would  be  started  at  once  and  that  estimates 
of  Provincial  expenditures  would  include  a  grant  for  the  oegin- 
ning  of  such  work.  Mr.  Smith  added  that  the  building  would  oe 
ready  for  occupation  in  the  summer  of  1920. 1  ^ 0 

Mr.  H.  A.  Sinnott,  chairman  of  the  School  Board  said 
that  the  deputation,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Langford  and  trustees 
Sinnott,  Selwood  and  Johnson,  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
promises  of  the  Government  that  the  building  would  be  under¬ 
taken  at  a  reasonable  time. 

Amid  these  reassuring  prospects  for  a  permanent  Provin¬ 
cial  technical  institute  opposition  to  the  Federal  take-over 
apparently  subsided,  and  the  soldier  re- training  program  con¬ 
tinued  until  late  in  the  summer  of  1920. 

At  this  time  the  Department  of  Soldiers1  Civil  Re- 
Establishment  notified  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
that  the  D.S.C.R.  would  have  no  further  use  of  the  Colonel 
Walker  School  after  September  30,  1920,  and  that  the  students 
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on  the  strength  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re- 
Establishment  on  Septemoer  30,  1920  wo  aid  oe  accommodated 
for  training  in  industry  and  various  outside  schools  apart 
from  the  Colonel  Walker  School. accordingly,  on 
October  1,  1920  the  Provincial  Government  regained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Provincial  In sti Lute 
of  Technology  and  Art.^U' 


-^^•Correspondence  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Way,  Chief  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  Deoartment  of  Veterans’  Affairs,  Ottawa,  September  22, 

1961. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROVINCIAL  REPOSSESSION  AND  THE  QUESTIONS  OF 
A  NEW  HOME  AND  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE 

I.  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

It  was  observed  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study  that 
sharply  increased  interest  and  participation  by  Canadian 
provincial  governments  in  vocational  education  followed 
Federal  financial  support  of  such  education.  It  has  been 
shown  also  that  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  delayed 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1910  Federal 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  and  that  during 
World  War  I  vocational  education  in  Alberta  suffered  serious 
setbacks.  It  was  noted  that  both  the  Government  of  Alberta 
and  the  City  of  Calgary  displayed  great  reluctance  and 
hesitation  in  establishing  an  institute  of  technology  and 
art  in  Calgary  until  it  became  known  that  the  Government 
of  Canada  would  meet  the  costs  of  providing  vocational 
education  for  disabled  war  veterans  at  such  an  institute, 
were  one  established.  It  is  evident  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Alberta  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 
was  hastened  in  view  of  national  needs  and  national  support. 

Scarcely  had  Armistice  been  signed  when  on  November 
22,  191$  the  Canadian  Education  Association  appointed  a 
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delegation  "to  wait  upon  the  Dominion  Government  regarding 

federal  aid  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  technical  education 

in  Canada.""1’  For  this  purpose  the  Association  asked  the 

2 

Dominion  Government  to  provide  $20,000,000  the  difference, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  between  the  $10,000,000  grant 
provided  by  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  of  1913,  and 
Federal  support  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  per  annum  for 
ten  years  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education  in  1913. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Federal  Government  needed 
no  urging  to  proceed  with  its  prewar  plans  to  support  voca¬ 
tional  education.  In  May,  1919,  notice  was  given  in 
Parliament  of  a  resolution  calling  for  $10,000,000  for 

technical  education  in  the  provinces  over  a  period  of  ten 
3 

years. 

The  Act,  passed  later  in  the  year,  appropriated 
$10,000,000,  which  was  to  be  spent  over  a  ten-year  period 
ending  March  31,  1929  under  agreements  with  the  provinces 
on  condition  that  each  province  spend  an  amount  equal  to 
that  spent  by  the  Dominion,  a  requirement  which  was  not 

^  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  November  22,  191 
^  Ibid. ,  November  23,  191$. 
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included  in  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  of  1913. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  did  not  attempt  to 
exercise  any  administrative  control  over  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  it  did  assume  responsibility  "for  seeing  that  Dominion 
funds  were  spent  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
authorized,"  another  condition  not  present  in  the  1913 
Assistance  Act.  By  the  terms  of  the  1919  Act  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  assist  provinces  or  municipalities  in 
developing  vocational  educational  programs,  "but  only  where 
advice  and  help  in  such  matters  were  requested."^ 

The  Technical  Education  Act  of  1919  was  designed  to 
further  the  following  types  of  education,  all  of  which  were 
at  the  secondary  school  level: 

Industrial  and  technical  courses,  commercial  courses, 
home  economics  courses,  applied  arts,  prevocational 
courses  of  two  or  more  years  commencing  not  earlier 
than  the  seventh  grade,  part-time  of  continuation 
classes,  evening  classes,  special  short  courses,  in 
industry  and  for  apprentices,  foremen1 s  courses,  corre¬ 
spondence  ^courses  ,  and  the  training  of  vocational 
teachers. 

The  1919  Act  made  permissible  the  payment  for  rental 
or  purchases  of  lands,  buildings  and  equipment;  maintenance 
of  plant  and  equipment;  Provincial  administration  costs 


^  Vocational  Education  In  Canada,  op.  cit.  ,  page  21. 
5  Ibid. 
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for  vocational  education,  and  salaries  and  training  of 
vocational  teachers,'  The  Act  did  not  extend  support  to 
students  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  courses  of  college 
grade,  or  institutions  owned  by  religious  orders,  or  by 
private  corporations  or  individuals.  Further, 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Act  should  provide 
assistance  for  work  already  organized  and  established. 
Consequently  all  work  of  College  grade,  training  of 
nurses  and  teachers  and  agricultural  education  were 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  The  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  academic  high  schools, 
including  Manual  Training,  were  also  excluded  because 
they  are  not  vocational  and  because  they  have  been 
long  established  and  provided  for.'7 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  granted  to  each 
province  each  year,  and  the  balance  of  the  annual  allot¬ 
ment  was  to  be  divided  among  the  provinces  on  the  basis 
of  population. 

Governments  of  the  provinces  were  required  by  the 
Act  to  submit  quarterly  statements  of  expenditures  to  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Act  through  the  Department fs 
Technical  Education  Branch. 

The  Technical  Education  Act  of  1919  stimulated  the 
promotion  and  development  of  technical  education  in  every 


6  Ibid. 
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Carpenter,  o£.  cit . .  page  2. 
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province  of  the  Dominion.  The  increased  activity  in  the 
provinces  was  shown  by  the  passing  of  necessary  legislation 

and  provision  of  grants,  and  by  the  appointment  of 

9 

provincial  directors  of  technical  education.' 

Thus  the  Federal  Government  had  again  come  to  the 
timely  support  of  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art,  virtually  on  the  eve  of  its  repossession  by  the 
Government  of  Alberta. 

II.  PRELIMINARY  PLANNING  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE’S  NEW  HOME 

Facilities  and  staff  of  the  Calgary  Provincial 
Normal  School  were  moved  from  overcrowded  temporary  quarters 
to  McDougall  School  in  190$.  The  new  premises  of  the  Normal 
School  contained  four  classrooms,  a  library,  an  auditorium, 
offices,  and  eight  practice-school  classrooms.  As  student 
enrolments  increased,  hox^ever,  practice-school  facilities 
became  greatly  overburdened.^ 

In  1914,  to  alleviate  the  overcrowding,  classrooms 
for  practice-teaching  purposes  were  obtained  in  Connaught 

c  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
1920,  Edmonton,  page  125. 

9  Ibid. 

George  Mann,  "Alberta  Normal  Schools  1905-1945," 
unpublished  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton, 
1961,  page  34. 
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and  Sunnyside  schools.  In  the  following  year  the  attendance 
at  the  Normal  School  rose  sharply  from  262  students  in  1914 

to  345 •  One  of  the  practice  rooms  in  the  Normal  School  was 

transferred  to  an  unused  church  building  on  Fifth  Street 

West  so  that  the  vacated  room  could  be  used  as  a  science 
11 

room. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  larger  Normal  school, 

the  renewed  demands  in  1913  for  an  institute  of  technology, 

and  the  financial  support  available  from  the  Dominion 

Government  for  vocational  education,  the  Government  of 

Alberta  extended  repeated  assurances  for  an  early  start 

on  a  new  combined  Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Technology. 

An  announcement  on  May  29,  1919  stated  that  the 

Calgary  Public  School  Board  and  the  Minister  of  Education 

agreed  on  a  valuation  of  $210,000  for  the  existing  Normal 

School,  the  Boardrs  intention  being  to  purchase  the 

12 

building  for  use  as  a  public  school. 

In  the  following  month  Hon.  George  Smith,  Minister 
of  Education,  revealed  that  he  expected  the  selection  of 
the  site  for  the  combined  Normal-technical  school  to  be 
made  within  the  next  few  days  and  that  steps  would  be  taken 

Ibid. .  page  41. 

12  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald.  May  29,  1919. 
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at  once  "for  the  preparation  of  final  plans,  in  order  that 
a  beginning  may  be  made  on  the  excavation  and  foundation 
work  in  the  autumn."^0 

The  Minister  continued  to  say  that  four  locations 
for  the  new  building  had  been  suggested  but  that  some 
differences  of  opinion  had  developed  among  educationists 
in  Calgary  as  to  which  of  the  suggested  sites  would  prove 
to  be  most  desirable  from  a  long-range  viewpoint.  "The 
requirements  of  the  Calgary  School  Board  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "as  ten  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  including  two  high  school  grades  are  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  Normal  School  building..."^  He  added 
that  the  technical  institute  would  be  located  on  the  new 
site  in  close  proximity  to  the  Normal  School  in  order  to 
maize  possible  a  "substantial  saving  on  equipment  and 
operation...  it  no  longer  being  necessary  under  such  a 
plan  to  duplicate  certain  portions  of  the  plant. 

Four  sites  for  the  Normal  School  and  the  new  home 
of  the  Institute  were  considered:  the  McArthur  site 
consisting  of  twenty  acres  on  the  plateau  on  the  north 

13  Ibid. .  June  18,  1919. 

12*-  Ibid. 

15  Ibid. 
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side  of  the  Bow  River  and  extending  from  First  Street 
West  to  Fourth  Street  West;  the  Riley  site,  directly 
north  of  Riley  Park;  the  Jackson  site,  adjacent  to  the 
municipal  golf  grounds;  and  the  Walker  site,  in  the 

l6 

vicinity  of  the  original  location  of  the  Institute, ~ 

Of  the  Jackson  site,  known  also  as  Shaganappi 
Park,  Dr,  Blow,  M.L.A.,  stated  that  "there  is  no  other 
site  in  Calgary  that  in  any  way  is  equalled  The 

beautiful  curve  on  the  river  and  the  beautiful  landscape 
and  elevation  is  unsurpassed.."^  He  pointed  out  that 
two-thirds  of  Calgarians  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Bow  River  and  predicted  that  future  development  would 
be  chiefly  to  the  south  and  west.  He  concluded  that. 

The  future  of  this  city  will  demand  university 
education  and  I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  select  at  least  three  hundred  acreg 
in  order  to  permit  of  expansion  in  the  future.1 

The  Minister  of  Education  ruled  out  the  Jackson 
and  Walker  sites  in  vi ew  of  the  necessity  to  locate  the 
Normal  School  within  easy  access  to  the  children  attending 
its  practice  rooms,  and  he  considered  the  McArthur  site 


The  Morning  Albertan,  July  3,  1919* 

^  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  June  26,  1919* 
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too  limited  in  area.  Deeming  the  Riley  site  suitable, 

the  Hon.  Mr.  Smith  thought  it  to  be  splendidly  located  and 

pn 

that  it  provided  a  "very  impressive  approach. "  He 

continued. 

The  buildings  will  face  Tenth  Street,  sloping  well 
to  the  east,  which  is  desirable  and  permit  of  very 
picturesque  terracing  at  very  little  expense.  The 
property  is  elevated  well  above  the  street.  We  can 
get  a  very  nice  layout  for  the  buildings. 

The  property  permits  of  intensive  agriculture, 
which  will  be  required  for  our  purposes. 21 

The  Provincial  Government  was  to  pay  ^63,000  for  a 

110-acre  parcel  of  the  Riley  property  but  the  part  of  the 

site  on  which  the  Normal  School  and  technical  institute 

was  actually  to  located  was  to  be  a  gift  from  Mr.  Riley 

22 

to  the  Province.'' 

Mr.  Smith  felt  that  little  could  be  done  in  making 
a  start  on  the  erection  of  the  building  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  He  said  that  the  Department  of  Education 
had  no  architects1  branch,  and  that  the  regular  department 
was  loaded  with  an  "enormous  amount  of  work."  The 


^  The  Morning  Albertan,  July  3,  1919. 

20  Ibid. 

21  Ibid. 

22  Ibid. 


23  Ibid. 
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Minister  explained  that  the  "regular  department"  was  busy- 
planning  the  Medicine  Hat  courthouse,  the  extension  to 
the  Ponoka  asylum,  the  new  agricultural  schools  and  other 
public  buildings.  He  left  the  impression,  however,  that 
work  on  the  planning  of  the  new  institute  was  progressing 
by  announcing  that  he  intended  to  "go  east  in  a  few  weeks 

pi 

to  make  a  careful  study  of  similar  institutions."  f 

During  his  visit  in  Ontario  Mr.  Smith  hoped  to 
secure  a  new  director  of  technical  work  who  was  probably 
to  become  the  principal  of  the  new  institute  when  completed 
in  1920.^5  Accompanied  by  Provincial  Architect  Blakey, 
the  Education  Minister  expected  to  visit  technical  institutes. 
Normal  schools  and  institutes  for  the  feeble-minded.  Perhaps 
more  significantly  Mr.  Smith  hoped  to  "negotiate  an  agreement 
with  the  Dominion  Government  regarding  the  Dominion  grants- 
in-aid  of  technical  education  and  ....  discuss  with  the 
federal  ministers  the  handling  of  school  lands  and  the  trust 
funds  in  connection  therewith."^ 

In  a  letter  to  Calgary Ts  Mayor  Marshall,  Premier 
Stewart  expressed  uncertainty  surrounding  the  future 

2/f  Ibid. 

Ibid.,  August  5,  1919* 
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institute  of  technology.  The  Premier  expressed  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  beginning  could  be  made  on  the  Normal 
School  in  the  coming  winter,  but  he  did  not  think  that  a 
start  could  be  made  on  the  school  of  technology  as  plans 

for  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  and  the  type  of 

27 

building  required  had  not  been  completed.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  of  the  difficulty  the 
labour  bureau  was  having  in  trying  to  meet  the  many 
requests  for  workmen.  The  Premier’s  description  of  the 
employment  situation,  however,  appears  in  sharp  contrast 
to  a  newspaper  article  a  few  months  earlier  stating  that 
unemployment  in  Calgary  was  serious,  that  war  veterans 
were  out  of  work,  and  that  the  outlook  was  bad. 

III.  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE’S  FUNCTION 

About  a  week  after  public  disclosure  of  the  Premier’s 
statements,  Mr.  D.A.  Campbell,  B.A.,  newly  appointed 
Director  of  Technical  Education,  announced  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  intended  to  call  a  conference  at  Edmonton  at 
an  early  date  to  discuss  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Campbell  stressed  the  need 
for  more  technical  education.  He  stated  that  in  Alberta’s 

Ibid.,  November  4,  1919. 
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public  schools  technical  education  was  being  provided 
only  in  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Canmore  and  Cardston,  and  that 
the  lack  of  technical  education  in  Canada  was  hurting 

9Q 

Canadian  industry* 

Calgarians  asked  to  attend  the  conference  were  Mrs. 
Langford,  Mrs.  Carse,  and  F.S.  Selwood  representing  the 
Calgary  School  Board;  Mr.  Alex  Ross,  M.L.A.;  Alderman  Fred 
White,  representing  the  provincial  labor  organizations; 
and  Captain  L.  Johnson,  District  Vocational  Officer  of  the 
Military  Hospitals  Commission,  whom  the  School  Board  asked 
to  accompany  its  representatives  to  the  conference.  Others 
attending  the  meeting  included  John  Ross,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education,  President  Tory  of  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Messrs,  McNally,  Campbell,  Pearson  and  Blaikie  of  the 
Department  of  Education;  Mr.  Hanna,  representing  the 
society  of  engineers;  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  "factory  inspector."- 

Honorable  George  Smith  informed  the  conference  that 
the  Provincial  Government  was  considering  two  plans 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Institute.  One  was  that  the 
Institute  would  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  of  a 
technical  high  school,  and  in  that  case  work  in  co-operation 

^9  ibid. .  November  13,  1919* 
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with  the  Calgary  School  Board;  the  other  that  the 
Institute  would  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
School  "until  it  was  determined  what  demand  there  was  in 
the  province  for  the  institute  and  the  people  it  might 

„31 

serve • " 

Mr.  Alex  Ross,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  stated 
that  in  the  latter  plan  only  a  moderate  expenditure  would 
be  involved  at  the  beginning.  He  advised  that  until  the 
Institute  developed,  instruction  should  be  given  in 
"mining,  agriculture,  education  of  teachers  in  manual  and 
domestic  arts,  and  something  in  the  way  of  re-education  of 
people  who  desired  it."^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Smith  assured  those  present  that  the 
Government  was  very  desirous  of  "keeping  faith  with 
Calgary"  and  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
further  progress  on  the  Institute  was  ascertaining 
clearly  the  demand  for  its  work.^3 

It  was  decided  that  another  meeting  was  necessary 
and  that  it  would  be  held  in  the  near  future  in  Calgary. 

The  Minister1 s  suggestion  that  the  Institute  do 

31  Ibid. 

32  Ibid. 
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the  work  of  a  technical  high  school  brought  an  immediate 
reaction  in  the  Calgary  press.  In  strong  opposition  to 

the  suggestion  an  editorial  read  in  part. 

The  people  of  Calgary  would  inform  the  minister 
that  the  institute  must  be  one  of  advanced  learning, 
provincial  in  scope,  which  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  educational  equipment  of  this  province. 

We  want  a  real  educational  institution  and  we  want 
it  soon.  We  do  not  expect  that  it  shall  be  born  in  a 
day,  but  a  start  must  be  made  at  once. 

At  the  second  meeting  several  days  later  Mr.  Smith 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  drop  at  once  the  plan  by 
which  the  Institute  was  to  serve  Calgary  as  a  technical 
high  school.  He  announced  that  there  could  be  no 
ultimate  decision  then  on  the  scope  of  the  Instituted 
work  but  that  something  had  to  be  done  about  a  start  on 
the  Institute  itself.  He  said  further  that  the  architects 
branch  was  now  not  busy  and  that, 

On  Monday  morning  next,  beginning  at  nine  of clock 
the  provincial  architect  will  begin  work  on  plans  for 
the  Institute  of  Technology  to  be  located  in  Calgary, 
and  not  to  stop  until  the  work  is  completed.'-'  ' 

In  referring  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Calgary  College,  Mr.  Smith  noted  that  whereas  one 
recommendation  was  that  the  Institute  should  be  provincial 
in  scope,  another  was  that  the  Institute  should  be  financed 


3^  Ibid. 


35  Ibid. .  November  22,  1919. 
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partly  by  the  City  of  Calgary  and  partly  by  the  Province. 

He  thought  that  these  recommendations  were  confusing  and 
added  that  if  the  Institute  was  to  be  provincial  in 
scope,  it  should  be  financed  exclusively  by  the  Province.  ° 

Mr.  W.M.  Davidson,  M.L.A.,  brought  to  the  Minister’s 

attention  the  decision  made  by  the  Province  in  1916  that 

the  Institute  was  to  be  provincial  in  its  scope  and  that 

the  Province  should  bear  the  full  financial  responsibility 

of  the  school.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of 

the  decision  as  it  had  been  made  before  he  joined  the 

Government,  and  that  had  he  known  of  it,  he  would  not 

have  considered  the  plan  by  which  the  Institute  would  co- 

37 

operate  with  the  high  schools. 

IV.  THE  REALIZATION  OF  A  NEW  HOME  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  architect’s  plan  of  the  combined  Normal  School 
and  Institute  of  Technology  called  for  a  three-story  modern 
structure  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings  consisting  of  two 
wings  with  a  central  connecting  section.  One  wing  was  to 
accommodate  about  two  hundred  Normal  school  students;  the 
other  wing  to  accommodate,  ultimately,  the  same  number 

36  Ibid. 

37  Ibid. 
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of  technology  students.  The  central  section  was  to  house 

a  big  gymnasium,  a  library  and  an  assembly  room  to  be  used 

in  common  by  students  at  both  institutions. 

The  workshops  were  to  be  erected  in  the  rear  portion 

of  the  building  in  such  a  manner  that  noise  from  them  would 

not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  students  in  other 

3  6 

sections  of  the  main  building. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  was  $500, 0003" 
but  tenders  received  ranged  from  $664,704  to  $1,024,054*^ 
Premier  Stewart  announced  that  in  view  of  greatly  increased 
costs  of  building,  changes  in  the  plans  of  the  building 
would  possibly  be  necessary  to  lower  costs  to  a  maximum  of 
$600,000.  The  Premier  added  that  the  next  sale  of 
Provincial  debentures  would  determine  whether  money  would 
be  available  for  the  undertaking.  He  offered  the 
"abnormally  high  costs”  of  building  as  the  only  reason 
for  possibly  delaying  work  on  the  Institute  and  stated 
that  the  Provincial  Government  was  disposed  to  wait  until 
the  scale  of  building  costs  came  down,  an  eventuality 

3^  The  Calgary  Daily  Herald,  January  24,  1920. 

39  Ibid. 

40  Ibid..  April  23,  1920. 
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which  he  thought  another  year  would  at  least  bring  into 

•  ^  41 
sight. 

Late  in  the  summer,  as  the  enrolment  at  the  Normal 
School  exceeded  all  previous  records,'1'  tenders  were 
again  invited.  Hopes  for  substantial  reductions  in  cost 
estimates  were  not  realized,  but  the  Government  decided 
to  make  some  progress  in  the  erection  of  the  combined 
institution"  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions."1'^ 

The  tender  accepted  was  that  of  Thomas,  Jamieson 
and  McKenzie  of  Calgary  in  the  amount  of  $157,000,  the 
lowest  of  six  bids  submitted.  The  amount  was  to  cover 
the  erection  of  the  workshops  only,  which  was  to  be  used 
as  temporary  quarters  for  the  contractors  during  the 
construction  of  the  main  building.  “  The  excavation  for 
the  main  building  was  also  to  have  been  done  in  the  fall 
of  1920  but  under  a  separate  contract.  It  was  the 

intention  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Public  Works 

45 

"to  begin  on  the  workshop  contract  at  once." 
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But  delay  in  making  a  start  on  construction  of 
the  building  continued.  Late  in  December  parliamentarians 
Alex  Ross  and  W.M.  Davidson  acted  as  a  delegation  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Calgary  to  request  before  the  Provincial 
Government  that  it  take  a  hand  in  alleviating  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  Calgary  where  some  1500  men  were  idle/1'" 
Premier  Stewart  suggested  the  possibility  of  arranging  at 
once  for  the  beginning  of  the  excavation  work  for  the  new 
home  of  the  Institute,  thus  furnishing  employment  for  some 
of  the  men  on  relief.  The  project  was  expected  to  qualify 
for  Federal  aid  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
relief  for  the  men  employed.  The  grant  was  to  be  given 
out  on  a  cash  basis  on  the  condition  that  the  local 
authorities  undertake  the  balance ho  contract  up  to 
this  time  had  been  awarded  for  the  excavation  of  the 
basement  for  the  building. 

Early  in  the  folowing  year  the  Provincial  Government 
accepted  the  City  of  Calgary fs  figures  for  the  excavation 
work, r'  and  so  in  January,  1921  began  the  construction  of 
the  combined  Normal  School  and  Institute  of  Technology  and 

^  Ibid. .  December  27,  1920. 

47  Ibid. 

47  Ibid. t  January  18,  1921. 
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Art,  the  institution  which  was  to  be  ready  for  operation 
in  the  summer  of  1920. 

On  June  15,  1922  the  offices  and  equipment  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  were  moved  from  the  old  quarters 

in  Colonel  Walker  School  to  the  new  building  then  still 

L9 

under  construction,  ' "  and  in  the  following  fall  the 
Institute  began  work  in  its  new  home. 


^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
1922,  page  95. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


PROVINCIAL  REPOSSESSION  TO  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION— 

A  PERIOD  OF  TRIAL  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

I.  REOPENING  THE  INSTITUTE 

On  October  1,  1920  the  Provincial  Government  gained 
complete  control  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art. 

The  Institute’s  mechanical  and  scientific  equipment  valued 
at  $40,000  was  turned  over  to  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Education.  The  Department  received  also  permission  from 
the  Calgary  Public  School  Board  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
City  of  Calgary  to  use  for  technical  educational  purposes 
Colonel  Walker  School  and  the  adjacent  buildings  in  which 
the  equipment  was  installed.^ 

Mr0  D.Ao  Campbell,  appointed  Provincial  Director  of 
Technical  Education  in  the  previous  year,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  Institute’s  reopening. 

As  Director  of  Technical  Education  Mr.  Campbell  was  respon¬ 
sible  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  continuing  operation  and  the  revised  curriculum 

^  Alberta  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
First  Annual  Announcement,  Calgary,  Alberta,  1920,  page  1. 
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of  the  Institute  were  publicized  through  the  distribution 

of  posters  and  announcements,  and  the  placing  of  display 

advertisements  the  newspapers  of  all  urban  centers  in  the 
2 

province. 

The  appointment  between  October  1  and  November  1  of 
a  nucleus  staff  included  Mr.  J.H.  Ross,  who  resumed  duties 

3 

as  acting  principal  and  shop  director.  Mr0  Leo  Pearson 
was  reappointed  to  the  Institute  staff  as  registrar  and  art 
instructor.  The  balance  of  the  nucleus  instructional  staff 
comprised  Mr.  C.C.  Richardson,  B.Sc.,  supervisor  of  mining 
instruction;  Mr.  Robert  Dingwall,  A.R.T.C.,  supervisor  of 
steam  engineering  instruction;  Mr.  Robert  Gendall,  instructor 
in  applied  electricity;  Mir.  T.A.  Hedley,  instructor  in 
tractor  engineering;  and  Mr.  C.A.  Choate,  instructor  in 
motor  mechanics.^ 

On  November  8,  1920  the  doors  of  the  Institute  were 
again  opened  to  civilian  day  students.  In  spite  of  the 
publicity  regarding  the  reopening  of  the  Institute  to  these 
students,  the  number  registered  for  full-time  day  classes 


Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annua] — Report , 
1920,  page  I3S0 

3 

TaninArt-RanorR,  opo  cit.,  page  9» 

4  The..  Calgarv  Daily..  Herald..  November  10,  1920. 
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was  only  twenty-one.  Enrolments  on  the  same  day  consisted 
of  $  part-time,  10 5  correspondence,  and  146  evening-class 

L 

students, J 

By  January  15 ,  1921  the  overall  enrolment  had  grown 
to  include  75  full-time  day  students,  22  part-time,  1$5 
correspondence,  and  I64  evening-class  students,  making  a 
total  enrolment  of  446  in  all  classes. 

On  reopening,  the  Institute’s  curriculum  consisted  of 
courses  in  railway,  architectural  and  mechanical  drafting, 
steam,  mining,  motor,  tractor  and  electrical  engineering, 
armature  winding,  machine  shop  practice,  and  applied 

d 

mathematics. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  in  manual  training, 
household  economics,  art  and  commercial  work  were  offered, 
but  due  to  lack  of  demand  for  them  they  were  not  given.  For 
the  same  reason  courses  in  accounting  for  candidates  work¬ 
ing  towards  their  Chartered  Accountants’  degree  did  not  get 
underway  in  the  1920-21  term, 

^  InahrArt-  B.Q£D,rd ,  lnc.o  xiik. 
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u  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual- he port , 
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Mr0  Campbell  expressed  optimism  regarding  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  future o  He  observed  that  the  demand  for  skilled  men 
with  technical  education  was  emphasized  by  "the  world- 
quaking  events  of  the  past  few  years,”  and  by  the  thousands 
of  returned  men  who  "became  efficient  in  various  lines 
through  short  intensive  courses  in  the  school  in  Calgary  and 

Q 

in  similar  schools  throughout  Canada."  y 

II.  FURTHER  DELIBERATIONS  ON  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE 

INSTITUTE’S  CURRICULUM 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  building  on  January  23 , 
1923  featured  speeches  praising  the  institution  for  its 
great  value  as  an  educational  center  and  its  contribution 
to  the  beauty  of  North  Hill. 

Of  particular  significance,  however,  was  the  revival 
of  the  question  of  the  Institute’s  curriculum. 

A  statement  made  at  the  opening  ceremony  by  Hon. 
Perren  Baker,  Minister  of  Education,  regarding  the  scope  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Institute  was  interpreted  by  Mayor 
George  Webster  of  Calgary  to  mean  that  the  Provincial 
cabinet  "was  considering  giving  to  the  people  of  Calgary 

^  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Fir  .fit 
Annual  Announcement,  gp..  git . ,  1920,  page  3 » 
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some  of  the  benefits,  at  least,  of  higher  education,  which 
now  could  only  be  obtained  in  Edmonton.”  °  Continued  the 
Mayor: 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  Premier  Greenfield  and 
colleagues  that  this  development  be  started  at  once,  so 
that  the  children  of  Calgary  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  province  may  have  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  at  least  part  of  the  higher  education,  ^ 

On  February  5,  1923  citizens  of  Calgary  gathered  in 

the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  to  discuss  ”the  future  of  the 

12 

Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  on  the  North  Hill.” 

Mr.  W.M.  Davidson,  M.L.A. ,  outlined  the  negotiations  which 
had  taken  place  in  previous  years  to  secure  an  institute  of 
higher  learning  for  Calgary.  Mr.  J.H.  Ross,  Acting  Principal 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  spoke  of  the  work  carried  on 
at  the  Institute.  After  a  ”large  number”  of  those  present 
had  expressed  opinions  on  the  matter  of  the  Institute’s 
curriculum,  a  committee  was  appointed  ”to  investigate  the 
situation  as  it  affected  the  Institute  of  Technology ,  to 
formulate  recommendations  and  to  report  back  to  another  mass 

13 

meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  16...”  The 
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committee  consisted  of  Mr*  F0E.  Osborne,  chairman;  Dr0  Ao0o 
MacRae,  Dr.  T0H0  Blow,  F.S.  Selwood,  T.B0  Riley,  Miss  Foote, 
PoH.  O’Reilly,  and  Charles  0.  Smith,, 

The  consensus  was  that  "provision  should  be  made  so 
that  Calgary  could  give  at  least  a  two  years’  course  in  arts" 
at  the  Institute.^'4  Mr*  Davidson  claimed  that  the  Institute 
was  not  doing  the  work  that  it  had  been  hoped  it  would,  nor 
the  work  that  had  been  suggested  by  the  Commission,  and  that 
"work  was  being  done  at  the  Institute  that  any  high  school 
could  handle." 

Mr.  Ross  disagreed,  explaining  that  the  courses  were 
similar  to  those  given  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  and 
that  none  of  the  courses  at  the  Institute  followed  high 
school  work  or  led  to  university,.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
work  of  the  Institute  was  designed  to  prepare  a  student  for 
a  particular  trade  with  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a 
foreman  or  superintendent,  owing  to  the  training  received  at 
the  Institute." ° 

The  Acting  Principal  explained  further  that  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  provided  a  grant  amounting  to  fifty  percent 
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of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  of  capital  expenditures  to  a 

fixed  maximum  strictly  on  the  condtion  that  the  Institute 

not  set  an  educational  prerequisite  for  entrance. 

The  resolution  was  nevertheless  put  to  the  meeting 

17 

and  carried  unanimously. 

At  the  second  Saturday  meeting  the  four  Calgary 
M.L.A.  fs — Fred  J.  White,  E.C.  Marshall,  W.M.  Davidson  and 
Robert  Pearson — were  instructed  ’’to  assert  Calgary’s  right 

to  a  two-year  university  course  in  arts  and  technology” 

IS 

before  the  Provincial  Government .  The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  we re  among  those  adopted  without  a  dissenting 

vote: 


That  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  school  be  approved 
and  that  public  support  be  enlisted  to  make  its  advan¬ 
tages  more  widely  known. 

That  a  two-year  university  course  in  advanced  tech¬ 
nological  work  be  provided. 

That  a  two-year  university  course  in  arts  be  provided 
by  September  1. 

That  the  citizens  of  Calgary  boldly  assert  the  city’s 
right  to  higher  education  in  arts,  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,  that  the  two-years’  course  apply  on  further  work 
for  degrees;  that  the  scope  of  the  work  here  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  include  full  degree  standing,  either  separately 
or  in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Aloerta. 19 


17 

id 

19 


Ibid. 


Ibid.  , 
Ibid. 


February  19,  1923. 
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The  Provincial  Government  turned  down  the  recommen¬ 
dations,  Premier  Greenfield  said  that  primary  education 
must  be  the  first  concern  of  the  Province,  and  he  quoted 
confidential  figures  to  the  Calgary  members  showing  that 

the  cost  of  higher  education  in  Alberta  "had  risen  out  of 

20 

all  proportion  to  that  of  primary  education*, 11 

Honorable  Perren  Baker  expressed  the  view  that  he 

never  expected  to  see  a  university  in  Calgary  unless  the 

population  of  the  province  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 

he  had  any  reason  to  expect  it  would.  He  suggested  that  the 

Provincial  Government  "might  turn  over  the  entire  technical 

plant  to  the  Calgary  high  school  administration  as  the  city 

21 

was  badly  in  need  of  additional  high  school  facilities," 

The  Ministers  held  out  "absolutely  no  hope"  to  the 

22 

Calgary  members,  who  left  the  conference  "much  depressed." 

Thus  after  eight  years  of  controversy  between  citi¬ 
zens  of  Calgary  and  the  Provincial  Government,  efforts  of 
the  former  towards  the  inclusion  of  courses  of  university 
grade  in  the  Institute’s  curriculum  came  to  an  end.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  curriculum  had  already  been  determined  by 
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Provincial  authorities  and  was  not,  as  Mr0  Ross  described 
it,  one  in  which  the  courses  followed  high-school  work  or 
led  to  university,  but  one  which  prepared  a  student  for  a 
particular  trade 0 

Whatever  the  need  for  university-level  courses  in 
Calgary  might  have  been,  Calgarians  were  now  apparently 
convinced  that  the  Institute  of  Technology  was  not  intended 
to  offer  them,  The  Provincial  Government’s  inexorable  stand 
against  a  second  university  for  Alberta  and  the  influence  of 
Federal  support  for  vocational  education  had  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  institution  not  inside  the 
existing  educational  stream,  but  supplementary  to  it0 

III.  INDUSTRY  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ALBERTA 

When  the  Institute  of  Technology  first  opened  its 

doors  in  1916,  Alberta’s  population  included  a  large  body 

of  citizens  whose  efficiency  at  their  occupations  could  be 

improved  by  industrial  and  technical  education 0  Already 

the  Province’s  urban  population  constituted  almost  one-third 

23 

of  the  total. 

In  1917  the  value  of  the  products  manufactured  in 
the  Province  equalled  $71 , 669 , 423 .00 »  The  industries 
required  11,524  employees.,  The  total  production  of 
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coal  was  6,143,620  tons,  of  coke  32, $5$  tons,  of  bri¬ 
quettes  100,470  tons,  of  natural  gas  6,313,339,000 
cubic  feet.  The  transportation  system  of  steam  railways 
totalled  4,273  miles0  The  wires  of  the  telephone  system 
amounted  to  156,579  miles. ^4 

Coal  mining,  a  hazardous  occupation  and  an  industry 

on  which  nearly  all  Alberta  industries  were  dependent,  had 

a  special  need  for  scientific  and  technical  education  to 

ensure  the  safety  of  the  miners  and  efficient  and  economical 

25 

production  of  coal. 

The  need  for  instruction  in  steam  engineering  was 

also  evident o  In  1920  power  and  light  for  Alberta  cities 

and  towns,  mining  centers,  industrial  and  manufacturing 

establishments  was  provided  by  740  stationary  boilers 

26 

located  in  336  power  plants. 

On  farms  the  conversion  from  animal  to  steam  and 
gasoline  power  resulted  in  a  greater  use  of  machinery  in 
farming  than  in  the  manufacturing  industries."'  Since  the 
farmer  lived  an  isolated  life  and  perhaps  many  miles  from  a 
mechanical  repair  shop,  technical  education  in  farm 
mechanics  was  for  him  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
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Similarly,  technical  education  was  in  growing  demand 
in  fields  of  transportation,  communication,  building  con¬ 
struction  and  the  very  rapidly  advancing  field  of  electric¬ 
ity. 

Young  men  who  sought  to  equip  themselves  for  more 
effective  work  in  Alberta’s  diversified  industries  were 
being  compelled,  however,  to  invest  heavily  in  foreign 
correspondence  courses  and  pay  large  fees  to  private 

p  d 

technical  schools,"''" 

By  1920  the  acknowledged  need  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  Alberta  was  being  met  by  the  Provincial  Government 
in  a  number  of  ways.  In  addition  to  the  provision  of  such 
education  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  less  advanced 
vocational  education  was  being  given  in  day  and  evening 
classes  at  public  and  high  schools,.  Also  at  these  schools 
instruction  in  vocational  education  was  available  for 
teachers  intending  to  instruct  in  that  field.  Vocational 
classes  were  being  operated  at  night  schools  throughout  the 
Province  by  local  school  boards,  assisted  by  Provincial 
grants  and  by  the  instructional  facilities  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  Institute  was  providing,  as  well, 
extension  courses  in  steam  and  mining  engineering. 

2£ 

Ibido ,  page  132. 
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IV.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 

The  established  policy  of  maintaining  lines  of 
connection  with  industry  was  continuedo  In  its  first  annual 
announcement  the  Institute  invited  enquiries  about  courses 
and  applications  for  them  from  superintendents,  foremen, 
managers,  employers,  and  from  young  men  entering  or  working 
in  all  fields  of  industrial  effort  in  order  to  more  accu¬ 
rately  ascertain  the  Province Ts  needs  in  technical  and 

2Q 

vocational  education.  ' 

Mr0  W ,G.  Singer,  Secretary  Western  Association  of 
Mechanical  and  Stationary  Engineers,  Redcliff,  and  Mr. 

Robert  Morton,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  Brotherhood 
Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen,  Calgary,  had  willingly 
cooperated  to  enable  announcements  of  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  to  reach  all  members  of  their  associations.  Valuable 

30 

suggestions  were  received  from  these  organizations,. 

In  1922  Mr0  Campbell,  Provincial  Director  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Education,  recommended  to  the  Department  of  Education 

^  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  F ir n.t 

Annual  Announcement,  nlL. ,  page 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  AnnnaJ — R.upnxL, 
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that  a  "survey"  be  made  of  the  Province  by  the  members  of 

the  Institute  staff  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  purpose 

of  the  survey  was  to  provide  the  Institute  with  first-hand 

knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  in  Alberta  and  to 

distribute  posters  advertising  day  and  correspondence 

31 

courses  at  the  Institute."  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  recommended  that  provision  be  made  each  year  during 
the  vacation  period  to  release  some  members  of  the  staff 
from  special  duties  so  that  they  could  re-enter  industry 

32 

and  so  acquire  first-hand  knowledge  of  latest  developments. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  Mr.  Fowler,  head  of  the  science 
department,  spent  two  months  in  the  chemical  department  of 
the  Imperial  Oil  Refineries  in  Calgary. 

These  lines  of  connection  with  industry  were  evidently 
considered  at  the  Institute,  and  by  the  Province,  to  be 
inadequate. 

In  an  address  to  a  group  of  business  and  professional 
men  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  Calgar}^,  Hon.  Perren 
Baker,  Minister  of  Education,  stated  that  the  Department 
was  considering  the  appointment  of  a  local  advisory  board 
in  Calgary  to  assist  the  staff  of  the  Institute  in  its 

31  Ibid.,  1922,  page  96. 

32  Ibid.,  1923,  page  94. 
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efforts  to  relate  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  province.'  ' 

A  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  advisory  boards 

was  made  in  1926o  A  program  of  evening-class  instruction 

for  apprentice  plumbers  was  arranged  in  cooperation  with  a 

committee  composed  of  two  appointees  from  the  Plumbing  and 

Heating  Engineers1  Association  and  two  from  the  Union  of 

34 

Journeymen  Plumbers.  In  1928  the  evening  class  for 
plumbers1  apprentices  was  extended  following  consultation 
with  the  Master  Plumbers’  Association  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters .  Under  the  new  arrangements 
the  apprentices  were  given  instruction  at  the  Institute  two 
evenings  and  a  Wednesday  afternoon  each  week  at  the  expense 
of  their  employers0  In  the  same  year  a  similar  plan  of 
instruction  for  other  building  trades  was  being  formulated 
by  a  committee  of  the  Builders’  Association  and  the  Builders’ 
Union0^ 

V.  THE  CURRICULUM 


Mature,  of. the.  Ciirrlsalam 

The  general  nature  of  the  Institute’s  curriculum  was 


33 

34 


Ike— CiLLgari- f ally, iisrald ,  January  4,  1924. 
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determined  by  the  terms  of  the  1919  Technical  Education  Act, 
but  the  Province’s  Department  of  Education  was  permitted  by 
the  Act  to  arrange  the  Institute’s  courses  subject  to 
Dominion  approval. 

Eligibility  for  grants  under  the  1919  Technical 
Education  Act  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  desire  to 
include  junior  engineering  courses  in  the  Institute’ s  curric¬ 
ulum.  The  type  of  work  done  at  the  Institute  under  the 
Department  of  Soldiers’  Civil  Re-establishment,  however,  was 

37 

encouraged  and  developed.  Hence  on  reopening  under  Provin¬ 
cial  control,  the  Institute  offered  an  essentially  unchanged 
curriculum.  The  overall  aim  of  the  curriculum- -that  it  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  students  in  attendance,  and  that 

it  have  a  direct  application  to  their  chosen  occupations- -was 

38 

likewise  unchanged. 

All  courses,  however,  were  to  be  rounded  out  oy 
instruction  in  related  subjects  in  order  to  equip  the  student 
with  a  broader  training  which  would  be  of  "’most  economical " 

39 

value  to  him.  In  1921  to  shopwork  and  theory  were  added 


36 
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mathematics,  drafting,  physics  and  chemistry,  courses  orig¬ 
inally  planned  for  the  Institute’s  curriculum  but  trimmed 
from  it  in  1917  by  Federal  authorities,,  English  was  added 
in  1922  and  the  inclusion  of  a  course  in  industrial  history 
was  planned  for  the  following  year.  Related  courses  were 
not  permitted,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  allotted  50 
percent  of  shopwork  which  was  considered  at  the  Institute 
as  essential  to  a  vocational  course. ^ 

The  principle  of  devoting  half-time  to  shopwork  and 
half-time  to  related  work  was  established  early  in  the 
development  of  the  Institute.  ”It  is  this  happy  combination 
of  shopwork,”  wrote  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  in  1924  became 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  ’’that  accounts  for  any  success 
that  has  attended  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education.” 

Hay. Courses 

The  length  of  the  regular  school  day  in  the  1920-29 
period  was  six  hours  of  which  a  minimum  of  three  hours  was 
devoted  to  shopwork.  In  length  the  terms  ranged  from  three 
weeks  to  eight  months.  The  longest  courses  consisted  of  two 
eight -month  terms.  The  lengths  of  courses  and  the  growth  of 
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the  day  curriculum  and  enrolment  are  summarized  in  Table  II, 
page  144. 

Each  year  the  Institute  offered  to  organize  a  number 
of  courses,  in  addition  to  those  already  established,  if 
sufficient  enrolment  in  them  was  obtained.  An  eight-month 
course  in  art,  a  six-month  course  in  motion  picture 
operating,  a  two-month  course  in  acetylene  welding,  an 
eight-month  course  in  manual  training  for  teachers,  an 
eight-month  course  in  machine  shop  practice,  a  six-month 
course  in  vulcanizing,  and  a  three-weeks  course  in  farm 
machinery  were  offered  in  1921.  ^  By  1929  instruction  was 
being  given  in  all  of  these  courses  excepting  motion  picture 
operating  and  vulcanizing,, 

The  engineering  and  drafting  courses,  industrial 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  telegraphy  (railroad  station 
agents’  course)  contained  a  somewhat  common  core  of  subjects 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  English,,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  term  "engineering"  was  used  in  a  general 
sense  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  term  as  applied  to 
university-level  courses,. 

The  specific  aims  of  the  day  course  clearly  indicate 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  was  not  only  to  prepare 


Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
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students  for  work  as  tradesmen.  For  instance,  the  mining 
course  was  designed  to  prepare  students  for  certification 
as  mine  managers,  pit  bosses  and  fire  bosses  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Alberta  Mines  Act,  The  object 
of  the  commercial  art  course  was  to  provide  a  basic  all¬ 
round  training  necessary  for  advancement  in  the  field  of 
commercial  art.  Industrial  dressmaking  and  millinery  was 
intended  to  turn  out  capable  buyers  and  sales  people  as 
well  as  skilled  productive  workers  in  the  garment  industry. 
Successful  completion  of  the  regular  drafting  and  engi¬ 
neering  courses  enabled  graduates  to  advance  into  positions 
of  foremen  and  superintendents.  Noting  that  graduates  of 
the  engineering  courses  did  "remarkably  well”  in  industry, 
Dr.  Carpenter  said, 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  continue  to  be  our 
main  function--to  provide  the  future  leaders  of  indus¬ 
try — not  the  professional  men  or  engineers  but  the  men 
who  lead  the  workers--the  men  on  the  job  who  direct  the 
gang  and  see  that  the  work  is  well  done ,43 

Dr.  Carpenter  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Calgary 
College  Commission  had  in  mind  that  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  should  provide  instruction  of  Junior  College  grade 
and  that  it  "should  prove  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  Faculties 

•  t*  /p  L\, 

of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science  of  the  University, 

I  o 

J  Carpenter,  £>p.  cit, ,  page  4. 
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Ibido ,  page  5» 
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He  believed  that  it  was  both  desirable  and  feasible  that 
the  Institute  provide  one  or  two  years  of  university  work 
in  junior  engineering  courses «  He  felt  too  that  such 
courses  could  conveniently  be  given  by  the  teaching  staff 
at  the  Institute o 

In  view  of  the  development  of  the  Instituted  curric¬ 
ulum  in  later  years  it  is  of  some  significance  to  note 
Dr0  Carpenter’s  suggestion  that,  as  far  as  industrial 
training  was  concerned,  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  include 
(1)  technical  courses  (2)  trade  courses  (3)  junior  engineer¬ 
ing  courses.  "In  other  words,"  he  said,  "I  suggest  that  as 
in  the  army  we  train  the  non-coms  first,  the  rank  and  file 
second  and  the  officers  third."  +’ 

Evening  ..Gfliir.ss.s 

Evening  courses  were  designed  to  assist  workers  in 
industry  by  supplementing  their  practical  work  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  "technical  and  theoretical  branches  of  their 
trade 0"  The  scope  of  the  evening-course  program  was 

unlimitedo  A  course  would  be  organized  and  offered  if  a 
sufficient  demand  for  it  existed,  and  if  it  did  not  duplicate 
an  evening  course  provided  by  the  Calgary  School  Board.  Hot 
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all  evening  courses  tried  survived,  but  as  unsuccessful 
courses  were  dropped  from  the  program,  new  courses  were 
addedo 

The  evening-course  program,  like  the  day-course 
program,  had  its  beginning  in  1916 •  The  growth  of  the 
evening-class  curriculum  and  enrolment  from  1920  to  1929  is 
traced  in  Table  III,  pages  148-149 » 

Instruction  in  an  evening  course  was  given  in  a  two- 
hour  period  twice  weekly0  Lengths  of  courses  varied  from 
five  to  twenty  weeks*  Due  to  increased  enrolments  it  became 
necessary  in  1926  to  organize  two  shifts  of  classes — from 
6:00  p0m.  to  8:00  p9m0,  and  8:00  p0m0  to  10:00  p,m0 

A  number  of  evening  courses  were  arranged  through 

the  cooperation  of  the  four  Western  Provinces.  Up  to  1927, 

however,  only  Manitoba  and  Alberta  carried  their  discussion 

into  detailed  action 0  In  this  year  Manitoba  organized 

evening-course  programs  in  electricity,  forging,  and  English 

for  the  non-Englisho  Alberta’s  contribution  to  the  scheme 

were  similar  programs  in  dressmaking,  mathematics,  and 

science.  The  results  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  two  prov- 

47 

mces  were  available  to  the  other. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  evening-course 

in 

r  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annua] — Liaporl., 
up.  nil. o ,  1927,  page  73° 
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program  in  192$  was  the  ground  course  in  aviation,  organized 
in  cooperation  with  the  Calgary  Aero  Club.  The  course  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  a  complete  Sopwoth  Camel  air¬ 
plane,  a  Clerget  rotary  aircraft  engine,  and  a  Wolsely 
Viper  aero  engine  from  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

The  introduction  of  the  ground  course  in  aviation 
reflected  the  advancing  age  of  air  travel  and  was  the  seed 
from  which  grew  the  Institute’s  department  of  aeronautical 
engineering. 

C,flrrfi£pfljqjaenc£..  C.o.ur.ss,s 

In  1920  the  Institute  continued  its  Correspondence 
Department  which,  since  the  first  opening  of  the  Institute 
in  1916,  provided  instruction  by  correspondence  in  coal 
mining.  These  courses  in  mining  reached  students  in  iso¬ 
lated  points  as  well  as  those  in  larger  mining  centers. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Institute’s  Extension 
Department  and  local  school  boards,  night  classes  for  miners 
we re  arranged  in  many  mining  centers »  Prepared  lessons 
were  mailed  from  the  Institute  to  the  instructors  of  evening 
classes  at  these  centers0  The  ten-day  course  in  mining  at 
the  Institute  was  given  free  to  any  correspondence  student 
in  miningo  By  1919  night  schools  for  miners  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Bellevue,  Taber,  Lethbridge,  Wayne,  Rosedale, 
Nacmine ,  Bankhead,  Nordegg,  Pocahontas,  Brule  and  Mountain 
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Parko  Between  1916  and  1920  four  hundred  fifty-three  miners 
were  enrolled  in  mining  courses*  Forty-four  percent  of 
those  enrolled  completed  their  courses  successfully « 40 

The  courses  for  miners  proved  valuable  to  them  and 

enabled  many  to  acquire  certificates  required  by  Provincial 

LQ 

Department  of  Mines  for  all  mine  officials*  The  certifi¬ 
cates  were  of  three  classes — first,  second  and  third--and 
were  required  by  mine  managers,  pit  bosses  and  fire  bosses 
respectively* 

Steam  engineering  made  its  entry  into  the  Institute’s 
curriculum  in  1917  as  part  of  a  day  course  in  mechanical 
engineering.  Monthly  examinations  were  held  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  by  the  Steam  Boilers  Branch  of  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  candidates  seeking  permission 
to  take  charge  of  boilers  and  steam  engines*  The  number  of 
certificates  of  various  classes  issued  to  successful  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  years  191$  and  1919  totalled  1$55>  a  figure 

greater  than  the  number  of  teachers  graduated  from  Alberta’s 

50 

three  Normal  Schools  in  the  same  period. 

48  Ihi ri.,  1919,  page  105, 

LQ 

y  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  ,  Annomicsiaent ,  1921,  page  3* 

50 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Animal  Ac pari , 
1920,  page  129 o 
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In  1920  a  member  of  the  Institute’s  staff,  Mr.  Robert 

Dingwall,  A.R.T.C.,  was  appointed  to  direct  a  program  of 

instruction  in  steam  engineering  for  the  Province 0  In 

consultation  with  Mr.  W.  Hobson,  Chief  Inspector,  Steam 

Boilers  Branch,  Mr.  Dingwall  prepared  a  syllabus  for  each  of 

the  three  certificates  issued  by  the  Branch.  Correspondence 

lessons  were  prepared  on  the  syllabi  and  sent  out  in  the 

same  year  to  instructors  of  local  night  classes  in  Lethbridge, 

51 

Redcliff,  Calgary,  Drumheller  and  Edmonton." 

Table  IV  shows  the  enrolments  in  mining  and  steam 
engineering  during  the  period  1920-1929. 

TABLE  IV 

ENROLMENTS  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  CLASSES  1920-1929 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Course 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 

Mining 

1U 

162 

176 

100 

6£ 

24 

33 

78 

79 

Steam  Engineering 

106 

132 

216 

185 

170 

130 

179 

198 

149 

Totals 

220 

294 

392 

2S5 

233 

154 

212 

276 

228 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Institute  and  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  a  number  of  local  school  boards,  evening  classes 
in  motor  and  tractor  engineering  were  opened  during  the 
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Ibid. ,  page  130. 
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winter  of  1920-21  in  seven  Alberta  towns.  The  staff  of  the 
Institute  prepared  charts,  diagrams  and  suggestive  courses 
which  were  mailed  to  instructors  of  these  evening  classes. 
The  classes  were  arranged  primarily  for  farmers  as  assist¬ 
ance  leading  towards  more  efficient  operation  of  their 
farms.  In  spite  of  an  auspicious  beginning,  this  oranch  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute’s  correspondence  department 
apparently  did  not  survive,  as  no  further  reference  to  the 
work  was  found. 

VI.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

At  its  first  opening  in  1916  the  Institute  contained 
the  nucleus  of  the  art  department  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  L.E.  Pearson.  Instruction  in  art  was  given  in  evening 
and  Saturday  morning  classes  until  1917  when  the  Institute 
was  virtually  turned  over  to  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Following  Provincial  repossession  of  the  Institute, 
courses  in  art  for  teachers  and  for  prospective  commercial 
artists  were  offered  as  early  as  1921,  but  a  sufficient 
demand  to  warrant  offering  a  course  in  art  did  not  arise 
until  1925  when  industrial  art  was  placed  on  the  evening- 
course  program  in  the  following  year. 

The  appointment  in  1926  of  Mr.  Lars  Haukeness,  a 
Norwegian  artist,  as  a  half-time  instructor  heralded  the 
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revival  of  the  art  department.  ^  Only  two  students  were 

enrolled  in  the  Instituted  first  regular  two-year  day  class 

in  art  in  the  1926-27  term.  The  enrolment  in  the  following 

term  rose  to  thirteen,.  The  art  department  was  expected  to 

become  very  popular  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  commercial  art  was  to 

provide  a  basic  all-round  training  necessary  for  advancement 

53 

in  the  commercial  art  field®'  The  course  was  to  enable  the 
student  to  attain  efficiency  in  fine  as  well  as  in  applied 
art,  as  it  included  instruction  in  oil  and  water-color 
painting,  decorative  design,  and  lettering. 

VII.  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  first  summer  school  at  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Art  was  conducted  from  July  5  to  August  5,  1921 
for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  with  and  without 

Cl 

previous  professional  training.  Instruction  for  the 
former  group  was  of  a  practical  and  scientific  character  in 

52 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Art 
Department,  Prospectus,  1947-48,  page  4« 

^  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual.  Announcement,  1928,  page  28. 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual — Report , 
1921,  page  115. 
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electricity.  The  course,  requested  by  teachers  of  manual 
training,  was  to  be  covered  in  two  summers.  An  elementary 
certificate  in  electricity  was  to  be  issued  for  successful 
completion  of  the  course.  Instructors  of  the  electrical 
course  were  Messrs.  J.H.  Ross,  L.H.  Bennett  and  Rn  Gendall. 

Teachers  without  previous  professional  training 

received  instruction  in  teaching  methods  in  vocational 

subjects,  principles  of  education,  trade  analysis,  lesson 

55 

preparation,  and  practice  teaching*  This  class  at  the 
Institute  numbered  twenty-one  and  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  L.H.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Campbell,  Director  of  Technical 
Education.  Six  students  were  enrolled  in  a  similar  class  in 
Edmonton  conducted  by  Mr.  A.E.  Torrie  and  Mr.  Campbell  who 
extended  his  services  to  students  at  both  centers. 

Prior  to  June,  1921  no  certificates  had  been  issued 
to  teachers  of  special  subjects  in  Alberta  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  Some  of  these  teachers  we  re  teaching  manual 
training  and  household  economics  in  the  Province’ s  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  others  were  teaching  vocational 
subjects  in  the  technical  schools.  In  1921,  on  presenting 
evidence  of  their  academic,  professional  and  vocational 
training,  all  were  granted  certificates  as  teachers  of 
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special  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
qualifications  submitted.  Forty-four  such  certificates 
were  issued  by  the  Province  in  that  year. ^ 

Certification  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects 
apparently  led  to  greater  interest  among  these  teachers  in 
raising  their  professional  qualifications.  This  increased 
interest  probably  accounted  in  part  for  the  establishment  of 
summer  school  courses  for  teachers  in  the  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  field. 

The  Institute's  summer  school  for  teachers  was, 
however,  temporarily  discontinued.  This  was  due  perhaps  to 
an  insufficient  continued  demand  by  teachers  for  these 
courses,  as  suggested  by  the  very  small  teacher  enrolment  in 
the  next  summer  session  held  in  1926. 

The  proposed  session  in  that  year  was  publicized  as 
the  first  summer  course  in  practical  subjects  offered  in 

57 

Western  Canada.  The  session  was  instituted  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  discover  whether  there  was  a  "constituency 
interested  in  the  expressional  phase  of  education"  as  manual 
training  and  household  economics  had  "receded  to  a  low  ebb" 

^  Ibid. ,  page  113. 

57 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement,  1926,  page  3. 
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in  the  Province’s  educational  system*"0  Another  objective 
of  the  summer  course  was  to  provide  exploratory  experiences 
in  shopwork  for  students  attending* 

The  courses  were  entirely  practical  for  they  included 
no  formal  lectures  or  classroom  work.  Students  devoted  their 
full  time  to  shop  projects* 

Anyone  over  fifteen  years  of  age  was  entitled  to 
attend  the  summer  school*  The  total  fee  was  $12*00  of  which 
$5«00  was  a  tool  deposit*  Room  and  board  for  out-of-town 
students  was  available  at  Mount  Royal  College  for  $40.00 
for  the  five-week  period. 

The  majority  of  the  fifty-three  students  enrolled  in 
the  1926  summer  session  were  high  school  students  of  whom 
more  than  one-half  were  from  points  outside  Calgary.  One 
quarter  of  the  enrolment  consisted  of  teachers*  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  in  woodworking,  electricity,  motor  mechanics, 
machine  shop  practice,  art,  drafting,  cooking  and  sewing* 

The  curriculum  was  extended  in  the  1927  summer 
session*  To  the  "Find  Yourselfn  courses  given  in  the 
previous  summer  were  added  Manual  Arts  1,  Household 
Science  1,  an  experimental  three-week  course  in  shop  and 
laboratory  work  for  high-school  teachers  of  science,  and  a 

53 
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course  in  teaching  methods  in  commercial  subjects.^ 

Credit  towards  Normal  School  entrance  standing  was 
given  students  who  successfully  completed  Manual  Arts  1  and 
Household  Science  10  The  three-week  course  in  shop  and 
laboratory  work  was  arranged  for  high-school  teachers  who, 
although  they  were  not  specialists  in  science,  were  compel¬ 
led  to  teach  science  courses  due  to  limitations  of  their 
staffo  The  teaching-methods  course  in  commercial  subjects 
was  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  Gregg  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  business  English  constituted  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course. 

Much  the  same  program  was  planned  for  the  1923 
summer  session0  A  course  in  the  pedagogy  of  vocational 
subjects  was  to  be  added  for  teachers  of  vocational  sub¬ 
jects.  The  course  was  designed  as  a  preliminary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  permanent  vocational  teaching  certif icate0^° 

The  enrolment  of  57  students  in  the  1923  summer 
session  was  only  a  slight  increase  over  the  1927  figure  of 
51.  Although  another  summer  session  for  1929  was  announced, 
it  was  not  heldo  Dr0  Carpenter  reported  in  1923  that  the 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement,  1927,  page  66. 
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summer  courses  were  not  well  attended  and  that  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  could  be  made  successful , He  attributed 
the  lack  of  attendance  to  the  fact  that  the  summer  courses 
were  intended  to  appeal  mainly  to  high  school  students,  who 
were  not  eager  for  further  confinement  in  a  classroom 
following  final  examinations  at  high  school.  Not  until 
1935  was  another  summer  session  held  at  the  Institute, 

VIII.  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
industry,  the  staff  of  the  Institute  has  consisted  of 
specialists  well  equipped  by  training  and  experience, 

From  time  to  time,  however,  members  of  the  staff  including 
the  principal,  made  extended  visits  to  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  spent  summers 
working  in  industry,  and  studied  at  universities  in  order 
to  keep  up-to-date  with  developments  in  industry  and  to 
improve  themselves  professionally. 

Steps  were  taken  at  the  Institute  itself  to  correlate 
and  strengthen  instruction  and  to  raise  professional  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  the  summer  of  1924  the 

±  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual .. Report , 
1928,  page  67 o 
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IMd. ,  1921,  page  116. 
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staff  began  the  practice  of  analyzing  shop  courses  taught 

/  o 

at  the  Institute,,  J  The  completed  analyses  were  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  daily  meetings  of  the  entire  staff 
in  September  when  amendments  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
analyses  were  acceptedo  Shop  tests  of  various  suggestions 
made  were  carried  out  during  the  approaching  term.  Though 
at  first  puzzling  to  many  members  of  the  staff,  the  "job” 
analyses  provided  instructors  of  correlated  subjects  with 
much  valuable  material  for  their  courses.  The  instructors 
were  thus  enabled  to  relate  their  subject  matter  to  shop- 
work  more  closely o^+ 

A  special  in-service  teacher  training  course  was 
conducted  for  members  of  the  Institute  staff  from  November 
21,  192S  to  March  27,  1929.^  The  course  consisted  of  five 
hours  of  instruction  distributed  in  two  sessions  weekly  in 
the  following  subjects:  Psychology  (13  hours) ,  Teaching 
Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  (33  hours),  Management  and 
Theory  of  Education  (13  hours),  Job  and  Occupational 
Analysis  (20  hours).  Instructors  used  were  with  one 
exception  members  of  the  Institute  staff. 
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Ibid. ,  1924,  page  106o 

Ibid. 

Ibido,  1923,  page  67. 
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Every  student  was  required  to  write  an  examination 
on  "James'  Talks  to  Teacher"  and  on  a  book  approved  by  the 
staff o  Each  of  the  twenty-eight  members  taking  the  course 
was  required  to  turn  in  a  detailed  occupational  analysis  as 
a  thesis,  and  to  write  examinations  on  the  course  at  its 
conclusion. 


IX.  STUDENTS 

Background  of.  Students 

A  cross-section  of  students'  backgrounds  is  provided 
in  Table  V,  page  I63 0  The  information  which  appears  in 
these  tables  is  not  available  for  the  1920-21  and  the  1921- 
22  termSo  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  students  in  the 
1922-23  term  were  a  little  younger  than  those  in  the 
preceding  term,  but  possessed  a  higher  academic  standing. 
Although  the  average  academic  standing  of  students  in  the 
1926-27  term  is  not  available,  the  staff  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  student  body  in  that  year  was  the  best  the  Insti¬ 
tute  had  had  up  to  that  date  in  ability  to  appreciate  the 
instruction  given  and  in  its  general  attitude*^ 

The  figures  regarding  academic  standing  and  nation¬ 
ality  hardly  bear  out  Mrc  AberhartTs  contention  in  1916 


Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  iicpcrl, 
1926,  page  56. 
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that  the  Institute  would  not  appeal  to  many  except  the 
alien  born  or  the  retarded. 

TABLE  V 

STATISTICS  ON  BACKGROUND  OF  DAY  CLASS  STUDENTS  1922-1927 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


1922 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1924 

1925 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 

Average  Age  (years) 

20.2 

19.6 

20.04 

21.4 

Average  Academic 

Standing  (grade) 

8.8 

3.61 

8.8 

8.8 

a.0S±4len£.a 

From  Calgary 

33$ 

14.3$ 

28.8% 

34.2$ 

From  Other  Points 

59 % 

62% 

85.7% 

71.2% 

65.8% 

Nationality 

53.3$ 

69% 

Canadian 

48.2$ 

British 

28  .4% 

20% 

22.2% 

American 

11.3 % 

k% 

21.1% 

’’Foreign" 

1% 

1% 

8.5% 

iidmi  salon.  S  e  qiiirnaonts 

When  the  Institute  was  reopened  in  1920  under  Provin¬ 
cial  control,  applications  for  admission  were  considered 
from  anyone  over  the  age  of  15  years.  Every  effort  was  to 
be  made  to  adapt  instruction  and  work  to  the  capacities  of 
the  students.  For  admission  to  certain  courses,  however, 
students  were  required  to  have  qualifications  approved  by 
the  staff.  In  1922  the  Institute  announced  that  exami¬ 
nations  in  arithmetic  and  English  would  possibly  be  given 
to  students  whose  qualifications  the  staff  found  necessary 
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to  ascertain/ 

It  was  found  necessary  in  1923  to  refuse  admission 
to  a  number  of  students  in  all  courses  except  tractor  and 
drafting  due  to  a  lack  of  shop  space." 

In  1925  the  Institute  announced  its  right  to  admit 
first  those  students  considered  to  have  the  essential 
qualifications  to  ensure  success  in  a  course  applied  for, 
if  applications  for  that  course  exceeded  accommodation 
in  it0 

Overcrowding  remained  a  problem,  however,  especially 

in  the  motor  mechanics,  welding,  and  electrical  departments, 

and  in  courses  pertaining  to  the  building  construction 

69 

trades.  In  1928  the  minimum  age  for  admission  was  raised 
to  sixteen  years. 

In  1920  the  fees  charged  were  #5*00  per  term  for 
short  courses  and  $10o00  per  term  for  "regular”  courses. 

Fees  for  special  courses  were  determined  by  separate 
arrangement.  In  the  following  year  the  fee  for  courses  of 


Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement,  1921,  page  8. 
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Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual 
1923,  page  93 o 

69  Ibid.,  1928,  page  65. 
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less  than  three  months’  duration — short  and  special 

course s— was  $5.00,  as  it  was  also  for  an  evening  class0 

The  fee  for  a  correspondence  course  leading  to  a  first- 

class  certificate  was  $25,00;  to  a  second-class  certificate, 

$15.00;  and  to  a  third-class  certificate,  $10.00.  The  fee 

for  the  three-week  welding  course  begun  in  1926  was  $20.00. 

Additional  expenses  for  a  student  enrolled  at  the 

Institute  were  as  follows:  books,  about  $5.00;  tool  deposit, 

$5.00  (recoverable),  Students’  Association  fee,  $1.00  for 

students  enrolled  in  short  courses;  $2.00  for  students 

enrolled  in  regular  courses.  Residential  accommodation  was 

not  available  at  the  Institute.  Board  and  room  off  the 

campus  cost  the  student  an  additional  $7.50  to  $8.50  per 
70 

week. '  Thus  the  minimum  cost  to  an  out-of-town  student 
for  attendance  in  an  eight-month  day  course  at  the  Institute 
in  the  1920-29  term  was  approximately  $300.00. 

Cg£.ti£ i .cases,  and...  Diploma 

From  the  time  of  the  Institute’s  reopening,  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  to  all  students  on  satisfactory  completion 
of  any  unit  or  short  course.  Diplomas  were  issued  on 
completion  of  a  regular  Institute  course.  The  passing  mark 

70 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement,  1922,  page  7* 
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for  a  certificate  course  was  65  percent,  A  subject  passing 
mark  of  60  percent  and  an  overall  average  mark  of  70  per¬ 
cent  were  required  for  the  awarding  of  a  diploma.  ^  Table 

VI,  page  167  records  the  number  of  diplomas  issued  by  the 

72 

Institute  in  the  period  1920-1929o 

Day-class  certificates  issued  in  the  same  period 
were  as  follows:  Special  Tractor  167,  Battery  and  Igni¬ 
tion  6,  Welding  4,  and  Farm  Construction  5o 

The  number  of  certificates  and  diplomas  issued 
between  1920  and  1929  is  small  in  comparison  with  enrolment 

figures.  One  reason  given  for  this  was  that  many  students 

73 

started  courses  late  and  left  early.  Also,  the  failure 

and  drop-out  rates  were  high.  In  a  1923  sampling  of 

Electrical  students,  20,5  percent  of  the  students  enrolled 

74 

failed  and  12,25  percent  dropped  out. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  diplomas  issued 
in  the  period  1920-29,  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
diplomas  issued,  in  proportion  to  enrolment,  occurred  in 


71 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Annual  Announcement,  1922,  page  11, 

72 

Compiled  from  files  of  the  Provincial  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art, 

73  ...  „ 
Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annua] — Aepnrl , 

££.  nl-Lo ,  1925  ,  page  100, 
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Carpenter,  up.  cit ,  ,  page  3* 
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1925.  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  enrolment  in 
the  1924“25  term  was  the  unprecedentedly  large  number  of 
students  who  returned  for  the  second  year  of  their  courses, 
Whereas  the  ratio  of  diplomas  issued  to  student  enrolment 
prior  to  1925  was  approximately  1:28  respectively;  it  was 
1:18  in  the  period  1925*29. 


TABLE  VI 

DIPLOMAS  ISSUED  IN  THE  PERIOD  1921-1929 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Course 

1921 

1922 

1922 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 

1925  1926  1927  1928  1929 

Electrical  Engineering 

8 

3 

11 

11 

19 

11 

17 

26 

Motor  Mechanics 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Steam  Engineering 

2 

1 

4 

6 

5 

3 

Tractor  Engineering 

2 

1 

6 

Architectural  Drafting 

1 

Survey  Drafting 

1 

2 

1 

Mechanical  Drafting 

2 

Battery  and  Ignition 

1 

2 

Dressmaking  and 

Millinery 

1 

4 

7 

4 

3 

Dr.  sic  (3rd) 

2 

Totals 

13 

8 

16 

16 

33 

29 

32 

41 

75  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
0£.  cit. ,  1925,  page  98. 
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Placement 

Evidently  little  had  been  done  by  the  Institute 

before  1927  to  assist  students  in  their  search  for  employment 

76 

following  the  termination  of  their  courses.  J  A  placement 
committee  was  organized  in  1927  with  Mr.  Andrew  Baxter,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  staff,  to  act  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
and  organizing  data  on  possible  openings  for  trained  young 
men  and  with  assisting  in  the  placing  of  qualified  students 
in  such  openings  as  they  occurred.  In  his  ,fslack  season” 
visits  to  many  points  in  the  Province,  Mr.  Baxter  was  to 
act,  also,  as  publicity  agent  of  the  Institute  to  acquaint 

77 

more  people  -with  its  educational  services. 

It  would  seem  that  the  committee  was  inactive  until 

1929  when  it  was  reported  that  many  young  men  had  been 

placed  in  that  year  into  positions  which  they  otherwise 

78 

might  have  had  difficulty  knowing  about  or  acquiring. 

Some  complimentary  remarks  were  received  from  employers 
regarding  the  work  of  several  of  the  students  placed. 


76 

77 


Ibid.  , 
Ibid. 
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Ibid. , 
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1929,  page  74. 
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Extracurricular  ■■■AgJiixLLi-aja 

The  Students1  Association  was  formed  in  January,  1921 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  intellectual  and  physical 
improvement  and  a  better  social  intercourse  among  the  student 
body. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  Constitution  of  the 

79 

Students1  Association: 

The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be: 

The  fostering  and  encouragement  of  cooperative  effort  to 
the  end  that  the  welfare  of  its  members  may  be  promoted 
along  the  following  line: 

(1)  Literary 

(2)  Athletic 

(3)  Social 

All  students  of  this  Institution  fully  enrolled  in 
any  regular  course  for  the  current  year  shall  be  members 
of  this  Association,  provided  that  students  enrolled  in 
evening  courses  may  become  associate  members  upon 
payment  of  fee  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  membership  fee  shall  be  $2.00  for  all  students 
enrolled  in  regular  courses  and  $1.00  for  part-time 
students  or  students  enrolled  in  special  courses0 

A  literary  society  and  an  athletic  association  were 
organized  in  the  same  year.  Activities  organized  during  the 
year  by  these  groups  included  debates  on  alternate  Friday 
afternoons,  visits  to  industrial  establishments,  and  various 
sports.  Basketball  was,  however,  the  only  sports  activity 
in  which  games  were  played  against  teams  outside  the 


Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
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Institute* 

The  progenitor  of  the  annual  banquet  was  organized  in 
1922  in  the  form  of  a  smoker,  as  the  student  population  was 
entirely  male*  The  annual  banquet  became  the  outstanding 
social  event  of  each  year*  Held  until  1923  in  the  Hudson* s 
Bay  Elizabethan  Room,  it  was  moved  in  that  year  to  more 
commodious  quarters  in  the  A1  Azhar  Temple* 

Successful  also  were  the  weekly  "LitsM  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  following  meetings  of  the  Students*  Council. 

"Lit"  programs  were  amateur  theatricals  performed  by 
students  and  staff  members  alike*  For  the  most  part  these 
concerts  consisted  of  a  wide  variety  of  individual  perform¬ 
ances,  although  short  plays  were  sometimes  presented* 

Though  predominantly  musical,  individual  presentations 
included  rope  spinning  and  ventriloquism*  The  "Lits"  soon 
became  an  established  part  of  the  students*  extracurricular 
life  as  they  afforded  a  ‘'glorious  opportunity  for  classes 

and  individuals  to  *let  off  steam*  and  air  their  troubles 

30 

before  the  whole  school*" 

Emery  Wea.1  ,  the  official  organ  of  the  Students* 
Association  was  first  published  in  1925-  Published  only 
twice  annually  in  its  early  existence,  by  1929  the  newspaper 
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appeared  monthly  during  the  regular  school  termQ 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Emery  VJeal  was  to  polish 
the  personality  of  students  for  the  ’’good  of  all:" 

Students  who  give  themselves  undue  prominence  or 
undesirable  publicity  in  corridors  or  classrooms  are 
certain  to  find  themselves  given  still  further  publicity 
in  the  ’’Short  Circuits,”  ’’Sporting  Tit-Bits,”  or 
’’Tabloid  News”  of  the  next  issue  of  the  Emory  heal  - 
This  type  of  discipline  or  censure,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  students  themselves  and  done  in  a  way  that  is 
above  reproach,  is  beneficial  to  a  high  degree,. 

The  Emery,  heal  featured  ’’every  phase”  of  student 
activity — athletic,  literary,  musical,  social,  and  military. 
Also  featured  in  each  issue  was  an  article  on  a  recent  engi¬ 
neering  or  scientific  advancement  which  had  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  text  books  used  at  the  Institute. 

The  paper  was  entirely  self-supporting.  Advertise¬ 
ments  were  invited  only  from  firms  which  the  students 
patronized. 

The  first  year  book,  Tech-Art  Record,  was  published 

in  192S.  The  appearance  of  the  Students’  Association’s  first 

annual  publication  was  considered  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 

$2 

success  and  popularity  of  the  Emery  Weal/' 

Assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  student  discipline 
was  a  joint  council  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
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Ibid. , 

Ibid. , 
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students’  councils  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  Technical 
Institute,,  Established  shortly  after  the  Institute  moved 
to  its  new  home  on  North  Hill,  the  joint  council  strived 

also  to  foster  good  relations  between  the  two  student 

...  ^3 

bodies,, 


X.  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  home  of  the  Institute  consisted  of  three 
buildings--the  main  building,  which  also  housed  the  Normal 
School,  the  workshop  building,  and  the  power  plant 0 

The  three-story  main  building  was  340  feet  long  by 
90  feet  wide„  Located  on  the  main  floor  were  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  and  the  assembly  hall.  On  the  second  floor 
were  the  staff  common-room,  separate  staff  rooms,  and  the 
gallery  of  the  assembly  hall.  On  the  third  floor  were  the 
shower  baths,  the  gymnasium,  and  locker  rooms  and  the 
library,.  In  the  basement  was  a  dining  room  and  a  service 
kitchen,. 

The  west  wing  of  the  main  building  became  the  new 
home  of  the  Normal  School,  housing  its  classrooms  and 
practice  school,. 

The  east  wing  was  put  into  use  by  the  Technical 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annua] — RcppiS* , 
1924,  page  105 o 
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Institute o  On  the  main  floor  were  the  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms,  on  the  second  floor  the  household  economics 
department,  and  on  the  third  floor  the  art  and  drafting 
roomSo 

Approximately  125  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  was  the  single-storey  workshop  building  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  which  were  317  feet  by  100  feeto  The  building  was 
divided  into  sections  or  shops  for  steam  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  tractor  engineering,  gas  engine 
work,  machine  shop  practice,  auto  mechanics,  forging,  and 
woodworking.  Located  in  the  shop  building  as  well  were  two 
lecture  rooms,  a  staff  room,  a  tool  and  supply  room,  and  a 
manual  training  room  for  students  of  the  Normal  School. 

Situated  immediately  behind  the  workshop  building 
was  the  power  house,  100  feet  by  50  feeto  The  power  house 
consisted  of  a  boiler  room  with  provision  for  three  225 
horsepower  high  pressure  water-tube  boilers  equipped  with 
mechanical  stokers0  Also  installed  In  the  boiler  room  were 
overhead  coal  bunkers  with  the  latest  type  of  coal  and  ash- 
conveying  machinery. 

Adjoining  the  boiler  room  on  the  same  floor  was  the 
engine  room,  equipped  with  various  types  of  electrical¬ 
generating  machinery  to  provide  the  Institute  with  its 
lighting  and  power  needs 0  The  pumping  machinery  for  the 
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water  supply  and  heating  system  was  installed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  power  house  in  1923.  In  the  following  year  an 
underground  tunnel  was  dug  between  the  power  house  and  the 
main  building. 

The  power  plant  was  designed  to  accommodate  experi¬ 
mental  work  including  research  in  fuels,  and  instruction  in 

$4 

power  plant  engineering.  4 

By  1926  every  department  except  that  of  steam 

85 

engineering  was  using  its  allotted  space  to  capacity. 

Due  to  growing  demands  for  more  shop  accommodation,  a  wing 
139  feet  by  70  feet  was  added  to  the  shop  building  in  1926 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000.00.  The  additional  space  was  utilized 
by  the  greatly  overcrowded  motor  mechanics  department. 

Again  in  192B  a  second  wing  154  feet  by  40  feet  was 
added  to  the  shop  building  to  provide  additional  space  for 
the  tractor  engineering  department.  Farm  machinery  firms 
"filled”  the  shop  with  late-model  gasoline  powered  machines 
valued  at  approximately  $75,000.00.  The  new  wing  contained 
also  a  250  seat  amphitheatre  for  demonstration  purposes. 

The  provision  of  additional  space  was  not,  however, 

^  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement,  1923,  page  3. 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annua] — ivepum, 
1926,  page  56. 
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$6 

keeping  up  with  the  demando  The  need  for  additional 
space  for  the  motor  mechanics  department  grew,  consistent 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  automotive 
mechanics.  Additional  space  was  urgently  required  by  the 
building  trades  department.  Accommodation  was  needed  by 
the  fledgling  aeronautical  department.  The  lunch  room  for 
students  was  overcrowded,  and  a  strong  recommendation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  the  Department  of  Education  that 
additional  space  for  the  lunch  room  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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1929,  page  75 o 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION 

I.  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DEPRESSION  ON  THE 
CURRICULUM  AND  ENROLMENT 

The  remarkable  growth  of  enrolment  at  the  Institute 
in  its  first  decade  of  operation  under  Provincial  control 
ended  suddenly  in  1929#  As  seen  in  Table  VII,  pp„  177-17$ 
the  total  enrolment  declined  steadily  from  2023  in  1929  to 
690  in  1935-  The  seriousness  of  the  retardation  initiated 
by  the  Economic  Depression  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  not 
until  1950  did  the  total  enrolment  again  reach  the  1929 
figure. 

The  prosperity  and  optimism  of  1929  was  swept  away, 
following  the  autumn  slump  in  that  year,  by  falling  markets, 
deflation  and  pessimism.^  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
much  unemployment.  Prices  of  farm  products  dropped  to 
unprecedented  lows  and  declining  business  activity  caused 
much  concern.  Only  a  few  Alberta  centers  remained  financially 
able  to  continue  operating  technical  and  prevocational  schools. 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 

.op«  cit. .  1930,  page  $6. 
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TABLE  VII 

ENROLMENTS  IN  DAY  CLASSES  1929  -  1939 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  ART 
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Contributing  directly  to  the  decline  in  enrolment  at 

the  Institute  in  1929  was  the  termination  of  the  1919  Federal 

Education  Act  and  the  cessation  of  financial  aid  from  the 

2 

Federal  Government,  even  though  the  Province  had  not  yet 
entirely  used  up  the  $673,524*40  granted  her  by  the  Act. 

A  new  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  was  assented 
to  on  August  3,  1931  to  provide  the  provinces  with  $750,000 
per  annum  for  fifteen  years.  The  grants  were  to  be  condition¬ 
al  on  Dominion  -  Provincial  agreements  governing  the  purposes 

3 

for  which  the  funds  were  to  be  spent."  The  annual  grants 
were  to  be  divided  among  the  provinces  according  to  their 
population  at  the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census.  The 
Act  did  not  define  vocational  education,  however,  and  did  not 
require  the  provinces  to  match  Dominion  expenditures.  The 
Act  never  became  operative  and  no  funds  were  spent  under  it. 

Due  to  falling  revenue  for  regular  day  and  evening 
courses  the  tuition  fees  were  doubled. ’r  Fees  for  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  were  substantially  raised.  The  increased  fees 
were  considered  to  have  adversely  affected  the  enrolment. 


Ibid.,  page  39* 

^  Vocational  Education  in  Canada.,  op.  cit ♦ .  page  25. 

^  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 

2D*  cit. .  1929,  page  75. 
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particularly  in  the  1930-31  term.  The  effect  was  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  evening  class  enrolments  and  in  the 
reduced  number  of  rural  students  in  day  classes. 

Also  accounting  for  the  decreased  enrolment  in 
the  1929-30  term  was  the  opening  in  1929  of  the  new  Calgary 
Technical  High  School  and  the  consequent  loss  to  it  of  a 
small  number  of  students  who  otherwise  would  have  enrolled 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art." 

Day  Courses 

Tractor  engineering  and  farm  mechanics  were  the  courses 
hardest  hit  by  the  Depression.  The  combined  enrolment  of  399 
in  these  courses  in  1929  fell  to  243  in  1930,  to  105  in  1931, 
and  to  40  in  1932.  In  the  next  year  the  farm  courses  were 
removed  from  the  curriculum,  as  seen  in  Table  VII. 

Due  to  the  serious  decline  in  railway  transportation, 
enrolments  in  telegraphy  known  also  as  the  station  agents * 
course,  declined  seriousl3r,  and  in  1933  it  too  was  dropped 
from  the  Institute’s  curriculum. 

Coupled  with  the  general  slump  in  industry,  the  subsid¬ 
ence  in  the  search  for  oil  released  a  large  number  of  qualified 
steam  engineers. '  The  demand  for  the  steam  engineering  course 

5  Ibid. .  1930,  page  89. 

^  Ibid. ,  page  74. 
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Ibid. .  1931,  page  96. 
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was  so  reduced  that  in  1932  one  of  the  two  instructors  of 

the  course  was  dismissed  and,  in  the  following  'year,  the  day 

course  in  steam  was  discontinued.. 

Owing  to  a  curtailed  budget  it  was  found  necessary  in 

8 

1936  to  drop  geology  and  prospecting  from  the  curriculum.. 

The  course  was  rated  a  valuable  one  as  many  graduates 

had  secured  good  positions  and  three  graduates  had  won 

scholarships  leading  to  mining  engineering 0  The  course  was 

the  newest  one,  however,  and  had  the  smallest  enrolment » 

Appearing  as  a  modest  substitute  was  the  provision  of 

a  three-Week  course  in  placer  prospecting  and  mining  in  1932 „ 

The  reason  for  the  launching  of  the  course  was  as  follows: 

During  periods  of  depression,  unemployment  and  high 
purchasing  value  of  gold,  small  scale  placer  mining  is 
a  means  by  which  manyc,  a  man  can  earn  at  least  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  ' 

The  course,  with  an  enrolment  of  111  students,  was 
offered  only  once.,  It  can  well  remain  a  symbol  of  the 
Institute’s  desperate  efforts  to  continue  its  services 
within  a  foundering  economy „ 

Although  seriously  hindered  by  the  economic  stagnation 
of  the  1930’ s,  the  Institute  maintained  an  attentive  watch  on 
-  - 

Ibid. ,  1936,  page  74 • 

9 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Announcement,  mpo  cit. ,  1934“35,  page  19. 
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technological  progress,  as  evidenced  by  the  offering  in 
1930  of  a  two-year  day  course  in  aeronautics,. 

Noting  the  advent  of  commercial  air  transportation, 
the  Institute  saw  in  the  budding  industry  an  opportunity  for 

a  varied  field  of  employment  for  young  men  with  the  required 

.  .  .  10 
training o 

The  day  course  in  aeronautics  was  not  designed  to 
train  pilots,  but  rather,  engineers  whose  responsibility  it 
would  be  to  repair  and  maintain  aircraft  engines <,  A  three- 
month  course  was  also  offered  to  provide  ground  instruction 
in  aeronautics  necessary  for  those  who  desired  to  obtain  a 
commercial  flying  license «  No  enrolment  figures  for  this 
course  were  found,  however. 

In  1932,  following  an  investigation  of  the  aero¬ 
nautical  instruction  provided  by  the  Institute,  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Director  of  Civil  Aviation  authorized  the  crediting  of 
the  whole  time  spent  by  a  student  in  the  aeronautics  course 
towards  the  term  of  practical  experience  that  Dominion  Air 
Regulations  required  for  air  engineers."'  The  theoretical 
portion  of  the  Institute’s  course  was  designed  to  prepare 


Ibid. ,  1931-32,  page  37. 
Ibid. ,  1932-33,  page  28, 
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students  to  pass  examinations  leading  to  certification  as 

12 

air  engineers. 

Evening  Classes 

The  fate  of  the  evening  -course  program  was  even  more 

regrettable.  The  peak  enrolment  of  916  in  evening  courses  in 

1929  fell  to  505  in  1930,  to  435  in  1931  and  further  to  203 

in  1932  Table  VIII,  pp*  134-135  * 

A  curtailment  in  Provincial  financial  support  of  the 

Institute  in  1932  made  it  necessary  to  eliminate  the  evening 

13 

class  program  almost  entirely.  As  the  students  were  largely 

local,  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  courses  was  handed 

14 

over  to  the  City  of  Calgary.  The  reason  for  the  cancellation 

of  almost  all  evening  courses  was  due  entirely,  however  to  the 

15 

lack  of  money.  ' 

The  continued  demand  for  evening  classes  was  evidenced 
by  the  response  of  the  unemployed  to  free  evening  classes 
offered  in  the  fall  of  1933*  The  program  was  drafted  by 
representatives  of  the  Calgary  Public  School  Board,  the 
Calgary  Separate  School  Board,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Ministerial  Association,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Mount 

12  Ibid. 

13  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  oft.,  1932,  page  69. 

Ibid.,  page  70. 


15  Ibid..  1933,  page  70. 
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Royal  College,  and  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art. 

The  courses  selected  for  the  program  were  to  run  from 
about  the  first  of  November  to  the  end  of  March.  The  subjects 
were  divided  into  groups  such  as  elementary  school  subjects 
including  English  for  the  non-English,  commercial  and  other 
vocational  subjects,  and  physical  training.  Discussion 
groups  were  to  be  organized  in  psychology,  philosophy,  and 
literature . 

No  tuition  was  to  be  charged.  Instruction  was  to  be 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  classroom  accom¬ 
modation  was  to  be  provided  free  of  charge. 

Although  71$  persons  enrolled  in  the  evening  class 

program,  only  534  received  instruction.  Accounting  for  this 

was  the  inability  to  organize  classes  in  all  sixty  subjects 

requested,  and  the  removal  of  a  number  of  the  enrolled  men 

l6 

to  rural  relief  centers. 

The  subjects  offered  were  electricity  (elementary 
and  advanced),  woodwork,  farm  mechanics,  steam  engineering, 
aeronautics,  motor  mechanics,  geology  and  prospecting, 
chemistry,  radio,  drafting  (elementary  and  advanced), 
mathematics  (elementary  and  advanced),  gas  engine  ignition, 


16 


Ibid.,  page  73. 
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homesteading  and  farming,  poultry  raising,  gardening,  and 
show  card  writing,, 

The  attendance  throughout  the  term  was  very  good, 

17 

some  men  attending  as  many  as  five  nights  each  week. 
Instruction  was  given  by  a  staff  of  thirty-six  volunteer 
instructors. 

Though  the  program  was  considered  a  success,  it  was 
not  continued  in  the  fall  of  1934  for  the  reason  that 
increasing  numbers  of  men  were  being  absorbed  by  relief 
camps. 

As  an  experiment,  however,  a  new  educational  program 

was  set  up  in  the  same  year  in  the  nine  camps  located  on 

IS 

the  Banff  Trail,  west  of  Calgary.  The  Institute  organized 
the  program  of  courses  which  included  instruction  in  English 
and  elementary  school  subjects. 

Working  full  time  in  the  camps,  an  educational  super¬ 
visor  sought  to  discover  educational  needs  of  the  men,  to 
interest  them  in  some  educational  program.,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  necessary  facilities.  In  each  camp, 
containing  about  125  men,  the  supervisor  selected  an 
instructor  whom  he  assisted  in  setting  up  classes  and 

~  17 
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conducting  the  instructional  program. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Columbia  and 

Alberta  departments  of  education,  correspondence  courses  — 

five  from  British  Columbia  and  five  from  Alberta  —  were 

made  available  in  steam  engineering,  coal  mining,  mathematics, 

drafting,  building  construction,  geology  and  prospecting, 

electricity,  and  motor  mechincs. 

The  educational  supervisor  interviewed  each  applicant 

for  a  correspondence  course  and  advised  him  of  his  prospects 

19 

of  success  in  it. 

The  program  was  continued  in  the  winter  of  193 5 • 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  men  were  enrolled  in  English  for 

the  non-English,  176  in  elementary  school  subjects,  and  BO 

in  ten  correspondence  courses. 

Plans  were  made  to  continue  the  educational  work  in 

the  following  winter  with  the  addition  of  high,  school  subjects 

to  the  program  of  courses.  Relief  camp  authorities  had  agreed 

20 

to  erect  huts  to  serve  as  school  headquarters.  No  further 
reports  regarding  continuation  of  this  educational  service 
were  found,  however. 

The  evening-class  program  at  the  Institute  was 

19 

Ihid . 
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Ibid.,  1935,  page  &5. 
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re-established  in  the  fall  of  1937  when  the  Institute  received 

21 

a  Provincial  grant  for  capital  expenditures .  The  1937~38 
enrolment  of  203  students  rose  to  246  in  the  succeeding 
term.  Added  to  the  evening-class  program  in  1938  was  a 
number  of  new  courses,  including  photography,  merchandising, 
and  oil  chemistry. 

Came  £p.Qnd£n.G.e . Oniuzszs. 

The  Correspondence  Department  was  hard  hit  by  the 
effects  of  the  Depression,,  By  1932  the  enrolment  fell  to 
less  than  one-half  of  the  1928-29  figure „  Only  two 
instructors  were  retained  in  the  home  study  department, 
one  to  take  charge  of  instruction  in  mining,  the  other  in 
steam.  In  the  following  year  the  two  courses  were  combined 
in  one  department  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alex  Higgins. 

Although  attendance  in  day  classes  rose  sharply  in 

22 

1935 ,  because  of  improved  local  crop  conditions,  enrolments 
in  the  Correspondence  Department  did  not  increase  substan¬ 
tially  until  the  following  year  (Table  IX,  page  190). 

Possibl3^  as  an  economy  measure,  a  change  was  made  in 
1929  in  the  policy  of  issuing  lessons  to  correspondence 
students.  Prior  to  this  time  lessons  were  mailed  to  students 
every  two  weeks  whether  a  completed  lesson  was  returned  in  the 

_ 

Ibid.,  1937,  page  73. 
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TABLE  IX 

ENROLMENTS  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  1929  -  1939 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART  ' 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  1937 

1933 

Course 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 1937 1933 

1939 

Mining  Engi¬ 
neering 

Steam  Engi- 

61 

40 

55 

74 

64 

36 

54 

70 

54 

61 

neering 

174 

145 

123 

40 

S9 

S4 

91 

102 

109 

126 

Electricity 

Art 

Mechanical 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 

Drawing 

4 

Totals 

235 

135 

180 

118 

155 

120 

146 

:  sr :  s;  xr 

180  163  137 

rss  sars  as  s-crg-gr«£3gs.'s:s  ss: 

interim  by  the  student  or  not*  The  revised  policy  required 

that  a  student  return  a  completed  lesson  before  another  lecture 

was  sent  him.  The  change  was  expected  to  stimulate  students 

to  greater  effort  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  discouraged 

by  accumulated  assignments*  The  effect  of  the  changed  policy 

is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  S3  percent  of  lessons  in 

mining  were  returned  in  the  1929“30  term  as  compared  to  36 

percent  in  192S-29.  The  figures  regarding  lessons  in  steam 

23 

engineering  were  75  percent  and  32  percent  respectively.. 


23 


Ibid.,  1930,  page  90. 
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Efforts  between  1931  and  1936  to  include  electrical, 
art,  and  drafting  instruction  into  the  correspondence  program 
proved  fruitless  and  were  abandoned. 

The  Art  Department 

The  death  of  Mr,  Lars  Haukeness  in  the  summer  of  1929 

brought  work  in  the  art  department  to  a  temporary  standstill.  f 

In  November,  several  months  later,  the  Institute  obtained  the 

services  of  Mr.  A.C.  Leighton,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  British  Artists  whose  work  was  internationally  recognized. 

As  head  of  the  Instituted  Art  Department,  Mr.  Leighton 

actively  promoted  the  services  of  the  Department  to  the 

25 

people  of  Calgary  and  of  Alberta.  " 

In  spite  of  the  general  downward  trend  in  enrolments 
for  several  years  after  1929,  day-class  enrolments  in  the 
art  department  during  the  same  period  increased  progressively. 
Enrolments  in  the  evening  art  class,  however,  the  only  evening 
class  retained  at  the  Institute  throughout  the  Depression 
years,  declined  steadily  between  the  years  1930  and  1935 • 

Admission  to  the  art  department  was  extended  to  anyone 
aged  sixteen  yea.rs  or  over.  Students  considered  to  lack  suf¬ 
ficient  educational  standing  were  subject  to  take  English  T-10, 

^  The  Calyary  Daily  Herald.  March  $,  1930. 

25 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Art 
Department  Prospectus,  1947-4$,  page  4» 
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p  /I 

the  first  of  two  courses  in  English  at  the  Institute.  A 
full  high  school  education  was  desired  by  the  Institute  as 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  art  department. 

As  the  instruction  in  art  was  largely  individual, 
special  programmes  were  arranged  to  meet  a  student* s 
particular  requirements.  Courses  of  instruction  were 
arranged  to  prepare  students  as  art  teachers  (elementary 
and  advanced),  specialists  in  design,  specialists  in  paint¬ 
ing,  show  card  and  poster  designers,  magazine  illustrators, 
costume  and  fashion  designers,  interior  decorators,  craft 
workers  (in  metal,  leather,  stencil,  batik,  wood  carving, 
china  painting,  and  pottery). 

Units  of  instruction  were  combined  to  form  "certificate 

subjects”.  A  diploma  was  issued  on  the  successful  completion 

of  a  required  number  of  these  subjects,  available  in  day  or 

evening  classes.  The  length  of  time  required  to  qualify  for 

a  diploma,  other  than  the  Elementary,  was  approximately  four 

years.  At  least  two  years1  resident  work  was  required  of 

27 

any  student  seeking  a  diploma.  Credit  was  allowed  for 
equivalent  work  previously  done  by  students  at  other 
institutions. 


26  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Annual- 
Announcement.  op.  cit.,  1930-31,  page  30. 

2^  Ibid.,  page  32. 
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The  four  courses  offered  were  elementary,  required 
for  all  other  art  courses;  fine  arts  (drawing  and  painting), 
commercial  art,  and  applied  arts  and  crafts.  The  certificates 
required  for  a  diploma  in  each  of  these  courses  were  as  listed 
in  Table  X,  pp0  194-195. 

Students  in  the  art  department  were  prepared  for  the 
Royal  Drawing  Society  examinations.  Advanced  students  were 
encouraged  to  enter  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts’  annual  com¬ 
petition  in  industrial  design. 

In  1934  the  art  department  won  some  distinction  in  a 
china-decorating  contest  conducted  by  the  Paragon  China 
Company  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  Calgary.  Rather  than  rewarding  only 
the  student  with  the  winning  design,  the  Paragon  China  Com¬ 
pany  awarded  every  one  of  the  forty-two  contestants  with  a 
cup  and  saucer  each  decorated  with  one  of  the  designs 

submitted.  Each  cup  and  saucer  set  was  produced  by  the 

2S 

Company  at  a  cost  of  five  pounds  sterling. 

In  the  same  year  the  Institute,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Alberta  and 
the  Alberta  Handicrafts  Guild,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
handcraft  work  done  in  Alberta  in  twenty-seven  towns  in 

Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report,  op.  c it.. , 
1934,  page  79. 
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DIPLOMA  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ART  COURSES  1930 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  ART 
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Southern  Alberta. 

The  collection,  to  which  technical  schools  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  contributed  generously,  was  intended  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  such  work  by  showing  the  public  what  it  is 

29 

possible  to  achieve  in  these  schools*  y 

Noting  an  increasing  interest  in  handcrafts, 

Dr.  Carpenter  recommended  that  the  work  of  the  art  department 

be  directed  along  the  lines  of  applied  arto^°  The  provision 

for  increased  facilities  and  instruction  in  this  branch  of 

the  department  was  planned  for  1936* 

Mr®  Leighton  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to  develop 

the  art  department  only  to  the  premises  of  the  Institute* 

Out  of  his  private  "summer  school"  which  he  established  at 

Kananaskis  in  1933  grew  the  painting  section  of  the  Banff 

31 

School  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1935,  a  "conspicuously"  good  year 
for  the  art  department,  a  summer  school  in  sketching  and 
painting  was  organized  by  the  Institute  in  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Alberta  for 
a  three-week  period  at  Banff.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Leighton,  the  course  was  attended  by  twenty-nine  students. 

Ibid.,  page  77 . 

Ibid. ,  page  79o 
31 
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The  summer  school  was  resumed  in  1936  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.G.  Clyde,  A.R.C.A.,  successor  to  Mr. 
Leighton,  whom  ill  health  had  forced  into  partial  retirement 
in  the  previous  year.  The  art  summer  school  remained,  however, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Leighton.  With  an  enrolment 
of  fifty  students,  the  session  was  conducted  between  August  3 
and  August  21  by  Messers  Glyde,  Leighton  and  Pearson. 

The  school  for  sketching  and  painting  was  thus 
affiliated  with  the  University’s  schools  for  drama  and  music. 
Collectively,  these  schools  comprised  in  Banff  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Department  of 
the  University  of  Alberta.  Contact  with  the  Institute  of 
Technology  remained  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  art  summer  school,  advertised  broadly  through  the 
literature  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  attracted  students 
from  widely  separated  points  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Teacher  Training  at  the  Institute 

In  1935  the  Institute  re-established  its  summer  school 
for  the  first  time  since  1928,  when  lack  of  attendance  had 
forced  its  discontinuation.  The  falling  off  of  teacher 
enrolments  in  the  summer  sessions  prior  to  1923  and  the 
discontinuance  of  the  sessions  in  that  year  were  probably 
due  to  the  slow  development  of  the  industrial  arts  program 
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in  Alberta  schools 


32 


The  Depression  emphasized  the  needs  for  vocational 
education.  Ironically,  increased  awareness  of  this  need 
occurred  at  a  time  when,  due  to  high  costs,  any  expansion 
in  this  field  of  education  could  hardly  have  been  expected. 

By  1931  mounting  public  interest  in  vocational 

33 

education  had  become  evident.  In  the  same  year  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  Carpenter, 
Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education  and  Principal 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  wrote, 

More  young  people  have  been  desirous  of  entering 
school  to  employ  their  time  in  the  absence  of  other 
employment.  The  nature  of  the  times  has  caused  youth 
to  place  a  higher  value  on  technical  skill  and  knowledge 
that  they  may  be  more  successful  competitors  in  securing 
jobs. 


Dr.  McNally,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  corroborated 
Dr.  Carpenter1 s  claim: 

During  the  depression  years  the  number  of  pupils 
seeking  instruction  on  the  high  school  level  more  than 
doubled.  A  large  percentage  of  these  had  neither  the 
interest  in  nor  the  capacity  for  advanced  study  in  the 
subjects  of  an  academic  program.  Had  there  been 
opportunity  for  employment  many  of  them  would  never 
have  entered  the  high  schools  at  all. 3^ 


3  2  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit.,  1925,  page  103;  1927,  page  72. 

33  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit. ,  1931,  page  93. 

Ibid. 


35  Ibid..  1939,  page  7. 
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In  1931  the  secondary-school  population  was  14*3$ 
percent  of  the  total  school  population,  compared  to  6.04 
percent  in  1921.^°  In  1932  the  combined  increase  in 
enrolments  at  the  technical  high  schools  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  totaled  491  students. 

In  the  rural  districts,  too,  the  desire  to 
incorporate  manual  subjects  into  the  regular  program 
of  studies  increased.  Dr.  Carpenter  forecast  that  it 
would  be  necessary  in  the  very  near  future  to  "draft  a 
definite  outline  of  studies  differing  from  that  in  the 
urban  centers  and  more  adaptable  to  rural  conditions . n37 
However,  limited  Provincial  grants  for  manual  training 
and  household  economics,  and  the  special  qualifications 
demanded  of  teachers  of  these  subjects  combined  to 

preclude  early  expansion  of  offerings  in  these 

,  .  .  36v 

subjects. 

The  changing  situation  in  Alberta  public  schools 
bore  serious  implications  for  the  curriculum.  Said  Dr. 
McNally, 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  more  flexible 

36  Ibid. .  1932,  page  10. 

3^  Ibid. .  page  67. 

38 


Ibid. .  1934,  page  73. 
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curriculum,  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
educational  value  of  the  so-called  "practical” 
subjects  and  some  attempt  to  study  the  aptitudes 
of  the  pupils,  was  the  next  step  in  program 
building."' ;) 

Prior  to  1931  revisions  in  the  curricula  of  Alberta 
schools  had  already  been  completed.  In  1930  the  course 
of  studies  for  grades  VII  and  VIII  were  revised  to  permit 
a  liberal  inclusion  of  shop  options  for  credit.  The 
Calgary  Prevocational  School  was  moved  from  its  association 
with  Victoria  Public  School  and  combined  with  the  newly- 
opened  technical  high  school.  The  curriculum  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  high  schools  was  likewise  revised,  one  result  being 
the  addition  of  third-year  units.  Precautions  taken  in 
checking  standards  of  attainment  in  shop  subjects  included 
inspections  and  examinations,  both  written  and  practical. 

In  view  of  accelerated  expansion  of  vocational 
education  in  the  public  schools,  Dr.  Carpenter  recommended 
in  1934  that  the  time  had  come  to  reopen  summer  classes 
at  the  Institute  for  teachers  and  other  interested  persons. 
He  advised  also  that  thought  be  given  to  the  provision  for 
courses  at  the  Institute  for  those  desiring  to  qualify  in 
the  winter  months  as  instructors  in  shop  subjects. 

The  year  1935  was  a  turning  point  in  education  in 


39  ibid. 
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Alberta,  The  outstanding  interest  of  the  year  in  the 

Department  of  Education  was  the  study  given  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  program  of  studies  for  secondary 
schools.^  Proposed  changes  in  the  curriculum  included 
the  instituting  of  a  general  course  which  would  relate 
academic,  commercial  and  technical  courses  more  closely. 
Liberal  provision  wa s  to  be  made  for  the  inclusion  of 
practical  shop  subjects  in  all  programs. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Carpenter  reported  a  "remarkable 
change"  in  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards 
education  through  activity,  a  change  which  raised  the 
prestige  and  respect  of  the  "practical"  subjects.^  He 
noted,  as  well,  evidence  of  increasing  interest  and 
activity  in  vocational  education  throughout  the  Province. 

Evidently  a  result  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
"practical"  or  "industrial"  arts,  a  special  summer  shop- 
course  program  was  offered  at  the  Institute  in  the  summer 
of  1935,  with  twenty-nine  teachers  in  attendance. 

In  the  following  summer  the  enrolment  rose  to 
eighty-two  students,  of  whom  eighty  were  certified 
teachers.  Thirty-seven  members  of  the  student  body  were 

40  Ibid. .  1935,  page  83. 

41  Ibid. 
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female.  A  total  of  eight  courses  were  offered:  woodwork, 
metalwork,  electricity,  motor  mechanics,  sewing,  foods 
and  nutrition,  drafting  and  art  metal.  Each  course 
consisted  of  three  hours  of  instruction  and  supervised 
activity  each  day  for  twenty-five  days. 

For  the  reasons  that  the  plant  of  the  Institute 
was  largely  idle  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  decentralization  of  summer 
school  services,  Dr.  Carpenter  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Education  expand  its  summer  program. 

Music,  art,  dramatics  and  commercial  courses  were  among 
courses  he  suggested  for  the  Instituted  summer  session 
in  1937.  Again,  he  advised  the  Department  to  initiate 
at  the  Institute  full-term  training  courses  for  teachers 
of  practical  subjects,  in  cooperation  with  the  Normal 
School . 

Already,  during  the  1935  and  1936  winter  sessions, 
teachers  with  professional  training  were  enrolled  at  the 
Institute  for  practical  experience  in  tool-using.  Six 
of  these  teachers  were  enrolled  in  1936,  and  their 
prospects  for  employment  as  teachers  of  shop  subjects 
were  excellent  4' 


42 


Ibid.,  1936,  page  74. 
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The  year  1937  was  one  of  continued  expansion  in 
the  industrial  arts  and  household  economics  fields 
throughout  Alberta.  Thirty  new  centers  began  to  provide 
instruction  in  general  shop  subjects,  and  about  sixty 
centers  offered  home  economics  services  to  their  students 
for  the  first  time. 

Coincident  with  the  nationTs  gradual  recovery 
from  the  Depression  was  the  emergence  in  Canada  of  the 
composite  high  school.  In  Alberta,  schools  of  this  type 
were  now  established  in  Calgary,  Medicine  Hat  and  Lethbridge. 
In  Edmonton,  support  for  the  composite  high  school  idea 
was  gaining  favor. 

The  enrolment  of  teachers  in  shop  courses  at  the 
Instituted  summer  session  in  the  same  year  likewise 
increased.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  were 
enrolled  in  a  broadened  program  which,  in  its  arts  and 
crafts  section,  included  weaving,  carving,  batik,  papier 
mache,  and  clay  work. 

Successful  completion  of  shop  courses  at  one  of 
the  Instituted  summer  sessions  of  five  weeks  permitted 
a  teacher  to  begin  teaching  practical  subjects  in  Alberta 
schools.  Completion  of  a  second  summer  program  gave  him 
permanent  authority  to  continue  teaching  these  subjects. 

A  teacher  seeking  to  teach  general  shop  exclusively 
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was  required  to  complete  a  full-term  program  of  shop 
subjects  at  the  Institute.  The  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  this  course  was  completion  of  Normal  School  training. 

Fourteen  teachers  were  enrolled  in  the  one-year 
program  at  the  Institute  in  the  1937-3$  term.  These 
teachers  received  training  in  woodwork,  metal  work, 
electricity,  art  and  design,  and  drafting;  and  participated 

in  class  discussions  which  dealt  with  methology  and  the 

/,  3 

l?underlying  philosophy  of  the  subjects.” 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  arrange  similar 
courses  for  teachers  of  household  economics  for  the  reason 
that  the  demand  for  these  teachers  was  being  met  by 
‘'institutions  offering  Home  Economics  courses.”^* 

In  spite  of  growing  enrolments,  teachers'  classes 
in  shop  subjects  were  suddenly  discontinued  in  1939 
"because  of  the  stress  and  demands  upon  the  accommodation 
of  the  institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  and  because  of 
there  being  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  with  primary 
qualifications  available  to  meet  current  demands.”'"-’ 

Having  declared  war  on  the  Axis  Powers  on 
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September  3,  Canada  was  now  making  preparations  for  her 
participation  in  it.  The  ’’ stress  and  demands”  were 
attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  Institute’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Program  and 
to  the  Soldier  Training  Program,  which  together  swelled  the 
1939-40  day  enrolment  at  the  Institute  by  57?  students. 


II.  THE  DOMINION-PROVINCIAL  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Further  efforts  by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  to  provide  vocational  education  for  the  unemployed 
resulted,  in  1937,  in  an  agreement  between  the  two  levels 
of  government  to  launch  a  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  unemployed  youth. 

The  costs  of  operating  the  program  were  shared 

equally  by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  The 

former’s  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the  program 

was  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  and 

46 

Unemployment  Relief  Act. 

Initially,  five  projects  were  organized  for  (1) 
the  restoration  of  morale,  provision  of  social  contacts, 
physical  reconditioning,  and  training  in  various  phases 
of  farm  life  and  home-craft  for  rural  youth  (2)  the 
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training  of  sixty  young  men  in  elementary  work  in 

forestry  (3)  the  training  of  housemaids  in  Edmonton  and 

Calgary  (4)  the  training  at  the  Provincial  Schools  of 

Agriculture  of  a  number  of  rural  youth  from  the  drought 

area  and  (5)  the  training  of  seventy-four  boys  in 

creameries  and  on  fur,  poultry,  and  non-specialized 
47 

farms. 

The  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Act,  passed 
in  May,  1939,  continued  the  work  with  an  increased  grant  of 
$1,500,000  annually  for  three  years. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr,  Fred  McNally,  the 
program  in  Alberta  offered  a  wide  selection  of  courses  and 
activities  for  rural  and  urban  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Subsequent  expansion  of  the  Program  included  in 
1939  the  provision  for  courses  in  aviation  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art,  Beginning  on  June  6,  1939,  the 
aviation  classes  were  conducted  five  and  one-half  days  per 
week  by  a  staff  of  ten  instructors.  Physical  training  and 
first  aid  courses  were  given  to  students  in  these  classes. 

Placement  of  the  trainees  was  no  problem  as  they 

47 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
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were  in  great  demand  by  aircraft  industries  in  Canada 

and  England,  and  by  the  R.C.A.F.,  drafters  of  the  aviation 

43 

courses. 

The  first  aviation  course  under  the  Plan  was  limited 

to  Institute  students  who  had  already  completed  the  two- 

year  course  in  aeronautics.  Twenty-five  of  the  graduates 

of  this  course  secured  employment  in  Canadian  and  British 

aircraft  factories;  the  remaining  thirteen  joined  the 
49 

R.C.A.F. 

The  second  course  was  organized  on  July  24;  the 
third  on  November  6.  A  total  of  l3l  trainees  graduated 
from  the  two  courses  as  aircraft  fitters,  riggers, 
electricians,  and  wireless  operator-mechanics.  The 

50 

majority  of  these  graduates  enlisted  in  the  R.C.A.F.' 

Considered  to  have  been  more  effective  in  the 

urban  centers,  the  Youth  Training  Program  in  Alberta 

provided  several  thousand  young  people  occupational 

training,  health  and  recreational  work,  vocational 

51 

training  where  possible,  and  placement. 

43 

Ibid.,  1939,  page  31. 

^9  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Tech- 
Art  Record,  op.  cit.,  1939-40,  page  12. 

50  Ibid. 

51  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit. .  1933,  page  10. 
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In  addition  to  the  service  that  it  rendered  to 
the  many  young  people  who  had  a  "sense  of  discouragement 
and  defeat",  the  Program,  according  to  Dr.  McNally,  taught 
the  Department  of  Education  that  "its  responsibility  is 
not  fully  discharged  when  it  brings  the  boy  or  girl  to  the 
point  where  the  school  has  no  further  contribution  to 
make. . . .  "^ 


III.  STUDENTS 


General 

In  the  period  1929-193$  the  average  educational 
attainment  of  students  on  admission  to  the  Institute  rose 

53 

from  $.$  grades  to  ten  grades  of  public  school  education. 
This  increase  in  the  average  academic  standing  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  between  1922  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Depression  the  average  standing  of  students 
remained  virtually  unchanged  at  $.$  grades.  Evidently  the 
Depression  had  not  only  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing 
attendance  at  high  schools  but  also  that  of  increasing 
student  retention  in  them.  Admission  requirements  at  the 
Institute  during  this  period,  however,  remained  unchanged. 

52  Ibid.,  page  11. 

53  Ibid. .  1933,  page  72. 
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The  average  age  of  students  entering  the  Institute  in 
1933  was  twenty-one  years,  slightly  less  than  the  1929 
figure  of  twenty-one  years  two  months,.  The  proportion 
of  students  from  points  outside  Calgary  decreased  from 
71,7  percent  in  1929  to  65.2  percent  in  1938. 

D.i-sciplin-e .  and.  toliolar.ship-.ft s  jqnir  enen s 

More  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  in  this 

period  than  previously  to  student  achievement  and  discin- 
54 

line.  Regularity  and  f  otuality  in  attendance  were 
insisted  on  by  the  Institute 0  Students  guilty  of  persis¬ 
tent  tardiness  were  subject  to  payment  of  fines.  If  after 
paying  fines  a  student  failed  to  show  more  punctuality,  he 
was  subject  to  expulsion,  as  was  a  student  whose  general 
conduct  was  not  considered  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Institute o  A  truant  was  automatically  eliminated  from 
the  privileges  of  the  Institute. 

Any  student  whose  application  to  his  studies  or 
whose  ability  to  profit  by  a  selected  course  was  inade¬ 
quate  was  subject  to  dismissal*  Expected  to  do  a  minimum 
of  ten  hours  of  homework  weekly,  every  student  was 
required  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed 

54 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  ArJanad 
Ann  on  no  emer  t ,  Qg_0  .cl! .  ,  1929“30,  1938-39,  passim. 
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reading  courses  before  he  was  eligible  to  receive  a 
diploma . 

Students  who  failed  written  final  examinations 

were  given  an  opportunity  to  write  supplemental 

examinations  in  the  following  year  on  payment  of  $1.00 

55 

fee  per  paper.  ^  The  writing  of  supplemental  examinations 
outside  Calgary  was  permitted  providing  that  presiding 
examiners  were  satisfactory  to  the  Institute  and  that  the 
examinations  were  written  at  the  same  time  as  those  in 
Calgary. 

Guidance  and  Placement 

Supplementing  extracurricular  activities  as  a 

socializing  influence  has  been  the  free  moving  about  and 

56 

conversation  of  students  while  at  work.'  Recognizing 

the  importance  of  a  student Ts  social  adjustment,  the 

Institute  staff  has  claimed  to  be  successful  in  reclaiming 

some  students  who  had  become  special  problems. 

"Amazing  transformations",  said  Dr.  Carpenter,  had 

occurred  in  the  appearance  and  outlook  of  many  rural 
57 

students . ' 


55  Ibid. .  1933-39,  page  10. 

56  The  Calgary  Herald,  op.  cit. .  January  29,  1938. 

57  ibid. 
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The  Principal  recalled  a  student  who  for  a  time  after 
his  arrival  at  the  Institute  continued  to  wear  chaps  and 
spurs,  to  swagger  about  with  a  cowboy  jauntiness  and  a 
determination  not  to  let  "city  slickers”  influence  him, 
1/hen  he  left  the  Institute  about  two  years  later,  his 
cocksureness  had  disappeared,  his  clothing  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  he  had  otherwise,  too,  developed  into 
a  most  respectable  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  on 
entering  the  Institute  a  student  did  not  have 
individuality,  he  would  have  one  before  leaving,  claimed 
Dr.  Carpenter. 

Early  in  Dr.  Carpenter fs  term  as  principal  of  the 

Institute  a  system  of  keeping  personal  records  of  students 

53 

was  established.  On  a  series  of  colored  cards  was  kept 
a  record  of  every  job  done  by  a  student  in  the  shops. 
Recorded  also  were  his  personality  and  aptitudes,  analyzed 
beforehand  by  his  instructors  at  staff  meetings.  Thus 
was  obtained  an  approximation  of  a  students Ts  abilities, 
and  brief  word-picture  of  his  personality. 

Made  available  for  inspection  by  prospective 
employers,  the  cards  proved  to  be  of  great  value  when 

5^  Emery  Weal  Annual.  Provincial  Institute  of 
Technology  and^  Art",  Calgary,  1941-42,  page  25. 
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recommendations  regarding  students  were  made  to  them. 
No  reports  of  work  of  the  placement  committee 


between  1929-1937  were  found.  No  doubt  there  was  little 

the  committee  could  have  done,  for  shrinking  industry  left 

60 

relatively  few  opportunities  for  apprenticeship.  In 

193$ i  however,  more  students  were  reported  to  have  secured 

jobs  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  the  beginning  of  the 

61 

Depression.  An  increasing  number  of  employers  requiring 
help  in  services  prepared  for  at  the  Institute  were  making 
calls  for  recommendations.  A  continued  improvement  in 
this  respect  occurred  in  the  following  year,  particularly 
in  the  automotive  department » 

C, gr.tif  ic.at  en...  -and..,  Diplomat 

The  only  available  figures  regarding  day-class 
certificates  issued  by  the  Institute  during  the  period 
1929-33  were  those  for  the  1930-31  term.  They  are  as 
follows:  special  tractor,  11;  battery  and  ignition,  5; 
welding,  A;  and  farm  mechanics,  5-  It  has  already  been 
noted  that  special  tractors  and  farm  mechanics  were 


59 

Ibid. 

60 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  lacd" 
Art  Record,  &£>.  £ii. ,  1935“36,  page 
61 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  l.epox.1, 
£41.  alio,  1937,  page  73. 
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discontinued  in  1932.  Due  to  the  discontinuation  of 
farm  mechanics  and  tractor  courses  in  1932,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  number  of  certificates  issued  after 
this  date  were  few. 

The  diplomas  issued  in  the  same  period  were  as 

listed  in  Table  XI,  page  214..  An  examination  of  enrolments 

in  diploma  courses  and  of  the  numbers  of  diplomas  issued 

in  the  period  1929~39  reveals  that  approximately  one-tenth 

of  students  enrolled  in  these  courses  received  diplomas. 

A  great  increase  over  comparative  figures  for  the  period 

1920-29,  it  appears  that  during  the  period  of  the  Depression, 

the  Institute,  like  the  high  schools,  experienced  an 

improvement  in  student  retention. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

A  major  effort  of  the  Students’  Association  in  the 

fall  of  1929  was  a  revision  of  the  Association’s  constitution 

to  ensure  better  regulation  of  the  Association’s  finances. 

In  February  1932  publication  of  the  Emery  Weal  was 

discontinued  for  the  reason  that  its  financial  interests 

6>2 

clashed  with  those  of  the  year  book.  '  Publications  of 
the  1935"36  year  book  itself  was  delayed,  a  result  of 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Tech- 
Art  Record,  op.  cit. ,  1932-33,  page  10. 
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difficulties  met  in  obtaining  the  required  number  of  300 
subscriptions  before  work  on  the  book  could  begin.  The 
promising  grain  harvest  in  the  fall  of  1935  was  believed 
to  have  accounted  for  the  increased  enrolment  in  the 
Institute’s  day  classes,  the  continued  publication  of  the 
year  book,  and  the  resumed  publication  of  the  Emerv  Weal 

63 

in  that  year. 

Each  year  the  Tech-Art  Record  has  been  dedicated 
to  a  person  or  a  group  of  people  who,  in  most  instances, 
has  contributed  to  technical  education  in  Canada.  Of 
particular  interest  was  the  dedication  of  the  1933-39 
issue  to  Mr.  L.H.  Bennett,  prior  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Institute  staff  in  the  following  year. 

In  addition  to  having  been  a  valuable  member  of 
the  staff,  Mr.  Bennett  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education  in  Canada.  An 
English-trained  instructor  in  manual  training,  he  came 
to  Canada  in  1399  under  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training 
Plan.  Mr.  Bennett  was  an  instructor  in  the  first 
teacher-training  class  for  teachers  of  manual  training 
in  Canada.  Moving  West,  he  introduced  manual  training 
into  the  North  West  Territories,  where  as  regional 
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Ibid.,  pp.  3-l6. 
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director  of  the  Macdonald  Program,  he  interested  in  the 
instruction  of  manual  training  a  young  rural-school 
teacher,  Mr.  J.C.  Miller,  who  later  became  the  first 
director  of  technical  education  in  Alberta.0^  Mr. 

Bennett  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
since  its  opening  in  1916,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  when  he  served  as  an  inspector  of  public  schools. 
During  the  1930 Ts  he  contributed  much  to  the  organization 
of  the  then  new  general  shop  course  offered  in  schools 
throughout  Alberta. ^5 

The  period  1929-39,  saw  a  marked  expansion  in 
studentsT  clubs  and  extracurricular  activities,  each  under 
the  supervision  of  a  staff  member. 

An  alumni  association,  formed  in  1929,  enjoyed  a 
brief  existence.  The  association  assisted  in  preparing 
occasional  class  and  Lit  programs,  and  in  discouraging 
former  students  of  the  Institute  from  "crashing  the  gate" 
at  Institute  dances.  Upon  payment  of  an  annual  membership 
fee  of  $2.00,  any  former  bona-fide  member  of  the  Students1 
Association  for  at  least  one  month  was  entitled  to  share 
in  the  privileges  of  the  alumni  association.  The  privileges 

Bennett,  ojd.  cit. ,  page  5* 

^5  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report. 
op.  cit.,  1939,  page  63. 
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included  a  one-year  subscription  to  the  clubTs  weekly 
bulletin.  The  Ex  Techonian.  containing  articles  on  recent 
developments  in  every  area  of  instruction  at  the  Institute 
To  the  boysT  "Argonauts"  social  club  established 
in  the  1927-2$  term  was  added  the  "Skookum  Tillicum  Club", 
the  girls*  counterpart  in  1929.  The  latter  was  renamed 
the  "I.O.T.A.  Club"  shortly  afterwards.  The  new  name 
signified  that  the  members  of  the  club  belonged  to  a 
minority  group  at  the  Institute.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  girls*  club  was  to  raise  money  for  charitable  purposes 
Music  and  drama  received  increased  attention.  A 
brass  band  organized  in  1930  apparently  did  not  survive. 

A  dance  orchestra,  organized  in  1932,  was  used  to  provide 
music  at  some  Institute  dances  and  dramatic  productions. 

A  string  orchestra  organized  in  1933  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  C.B.  Paynter  performed  at  dramatic 
presentations  and  annual  banquets.  The  men*s  drama  club, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Argonaut  Club,  was  organized  in  1930. 
Affiliated  soon  afterwards  with  the  I.O.T.A.  Club,  the 
drama  club  staged  with  marked  success  annual  performances 
which  varied  from  skits  to  three-act  plays. 

A  wide  range  of  athletic  activities  included  foot- 
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Ibid.,  1935-36,  page  21. 
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ball,  baseball,  tennis,  hockey,  quoits,  boxing  and 
wrestling,  gymnasium,  shooting,  volley  ball  and  basket¬ 
ball*  Sports  activities  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  student 
participation.  During  the  1932-33  term  almost  all  students 
were  active  in  at  least  one  sports  activity/  '7 

The  revised  constitution  of  1929  increased  the 
number  of  executive  terms  from  two  to  three  -  fall,  winter 
and  spring  -  to  give  more  students  experience  in  holding 
office  and  in  election  procedures.  Other  revisions  called 
for  the  use  of  the  proportional  representation  system  of 
balloting,  and  the  use  of  BourinotsT  Rules  of  Order  in 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Students f  Council. 

IV.  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

With  reduced  enrolments  during  the  1929-39  period 
no  expansion  in  building  accommodation  was  carried  out. 

The  equipment,  however,  had  begun  to  show  results  of  use, 

A 

and  by  1936,  much  of  it  was  in  need  of  renewing.'  "  As  no 
grants  for  capital  expenditures  had  been  received  by  the 
Institute  for  four  years,  the  shops  were  lacking  in  equip¬ 
ment  that  graduates  were  required  to  use  in  industry. 

67  Ibid. .  1932-33,  page  26. 

°6  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit. .  1936,  page  74. 
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Improvement  in  this  situtation  began  with  the  receipt  of 
a  Provincial  grant  for  capital  expenditures  in  1937. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  machine-distributing 
companies,  almost  any  machine  in  their  possession  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  /  v  The  International 
Harvester  Company  and  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Corporation 
were  particularly  helpful  in  supplying  demonstration 
material  in  the  form  of  films  and  charts.  Calgarjr’s  large 
automobile  and  electrical  distributing  companies  were  also 
cited  for  thier  cordial  cooperation. 

Beautification  of  the  grounds  was  begun  in  192$ 
when,  during  a  city-wide  tree  planting  campaign,  students 
of  the  Institute  planted  several  hundred  trees  on  the 
hills  in  front  of  the  School.  In  the  following  year  the 
lawns  in  front  of  the  main  building  were  laid  out.  During 
the  1934-35  term  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  grounds  was  initiated.  Hade  possible  by  the 
work  of  the  Forestry  Branch  at  Oliver  and  by  the  Relief 
Department,  several  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted. 

A  golf  course  was  planned,  and  bowling  lav/ns  were  prepared 
and  seeded.'7^ 


69  Ibid. .  1933,  page  73. 

70  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Annual 
Announcement .  op .  cit • ,  1935-36,  page  5* 
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An  elaborate  plan  by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Public 

Works  for  landscaping  the  grounds  increased  the  prospect 

for  their  beautification. 

Evidently,  however,  work  on  the  grounds  was 

discontinued.  By  1939  the  grounds  were  in  a  "disgracful 

71 

condition”  and  badly  in  need  of  attention. '  Dr.  Carpenter 
strongly  urged  Provincial  authorities  to  continue  to 
completion  the  beautification  of  the  grounds,  a  project 
which  he  considered  to  have  been  so  well  conceived  and 
begun. 


Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit. .  1939,  page  ov4. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND 

ART  IN  CANADA *S  WAR  EFFORT  (1939-1945) 

I.  THE  WAR  EMERGENCY  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

In  the  summer  of  1939  the  introduction  at  the  Institute 
of  the  Dominion-Provincial  aeronautics  courses  drafted  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  marked  a  change  in  the  objectives  of 
the  Youth  Training  Program  -  a  change  which  was  undoubtedly 
attributable  to  the  gathering  clouds  of  World  War  II, 

Early  in  1940  the  Federal  Government  launched  Its  War 
Emergency  Training  Program  and  invited  the  cooperation  of  the 
provincial  governments,^  Initially  the  Program  was  only  an 
expansion  of  the  Youth  Training  Agreement,  but  by  the  beginning 
of  1941  it  was  fully  developed  under  the  War  Emergency  Train- 
ing  Plan,  The  War  Emergency  Training  Program  operated  in  all 
provinces  between  1940  -  1945  except  Prince  Edwrard  Island, 

All  approved  expenditures  in  the  Program  were  borne  entirely 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  objective  of  the  Program  was  to  provide  whatever 

1  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report. 

op.  cit . ,  1940,  page  3. 

2 

Vocational  Education  in  Canada,  op.  cit.,  page  2V. 
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vocational  training  was  needed  in  connection  with  the  War. 
Trades  training  was  provided  for  Armed  Forces  personnel  and 
industrial  workers  engaged  in  war  production.  In  addition 
to  the  extensive  use  made  of  shops  in  provincial  and 
municipal  vocational  schools,  special  training  centers  were 
established  in  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 

In  Alberta,  as  in  the  other  provinces,  the  work  of 
the  War  Emergency  Training  Program  was  turned  over  to 
organizations  which  had  been  conducting  the  work  of  the  Youth 
Training  Program.  Technical  high  schools  in  Lethbridge  and 
Edmonton  were  utilized  for  war  emergency  training  during  the 
summer  of  1940.  The  Youth  Training  center  in  Medicine  Hat 
was  re-opened,  and  the  centers  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  were 
adapted  to  training  men  for  war  industry. 

II.  PREPARATIONS  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROVISION 

OF  WAR  EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  role  required  of  the  Institute  in  Canada* s  war 
efforts  was  made  clear  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  statement 
that , 

The  war  in  which  Canada  finds  itself  is  primarily 
one  of  machines  and  equipment....  Frantic  efforts 
are  being  for  materials,  machines  and  men  with  which 


3  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit . ,  page  8. 
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to  provide  the  equipment  for  war....  This  equipment 
has  to  be  operated  by  men,  maintained  by  men  and  replaced 
by  men,  the  majority  of  whom,  as  young  men,  have  to"  be 
trained .  'r 

In  the  provision  of  such  training,  the  Institute 

5 

sought  to  aid  CanadaTs  war  effort  to  the  fullest." 

To  the  Dominion  Provincial  aeronautical  classes  were 
added  soldiers 1  classes  in  motor  transport  and  cooking.  In 
the  summer  of  1940  the  Institute  buildings  were  taken  over 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  use  by  the  R.C.A.F.  as  a  wire¬ 
less  training  school  and  technical  classes  were  transferred 
to  the  grandstand  building  at  the  fair  grounds  of  the  Calgary 

/r 

Exhibition  Association. ~  Homemaking  and  art  classes  were 
transferred  to  the  Coste  mansion  which  as  a  result  of  tax 
arrears  on  it,  had  become  city  property.  Normal  School 
classes  were  moved  to  King  Edward  School.  Thus  the  year 
1940  was  for  the  Institute  one  of  considerable  adjustment. 

The  transfer  of  equipment  from  the  Institute  began 
in  August.  Aeronautics  classes  started  under  handicaps 
resulting  from  the  move  on  September  3,  but  the  majority  of 
classes  did  not  begin  until  September  30,  as  planned.  The 
small  available  space  in  the  temporary  quarters  was  elaborately 
partitioned  with  materials  which,  by  reflecting  sound, 


4  Ibid. .  1941,  page  73. 

5  Ibid. 

6 


The  Calvary  Herald.  July  30,  3.940. 
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aggravated  shop  noises.  A  complete  heating  system  was 
installed  and  provision  made  for  utilities  such  as  gas, 
electricity,  water  and  compressed  air.  This  work  was 
expeditiously  carried  out  by  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Public  Works. / 

In  comparison  with  the  trying  conditions  in  the  grand¬ 
stand  building,  however,  accommodation  in  the  Coste  home  was 
spacious  and  "superior, ”  excelling  that  of  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Institute. 

A  further  and  important  adjustment  was  required  in  the 

administration  of  the  Institute.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
o 

the  hectic'  situation  at  the  Institute’s  temporary  location 
placed  great  demands  on  Dr.  Carpenter’s  time  and  energy.1*^ 
These  demands,  in  addition  to  those  growing  out  of  expand¬ 
ing  Industrial  Arts  and  Home  Economics  programs  in  Alberta 
schools,  led  Dr.  Carpenter  to  make  to  the  Department  of 
Education  an  urgent  appeal  for  assistance: 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  assistance. 

A  man  for  the  boys’  work  and  a  woman  for  the  girls’  work 
are  imperatively  needed. 


Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit. ,  1940,  page  74. 

°  Ibid. ,  page  74* 

9  Ibid. .  1941,  page  £52 . 


10 


Ibid. .  1940,  page  76 
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It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  supervise  the 
Technical  Institute  and  at  the  same  time  give  adequate 
service  in  the  Province  where  131  school  centres  are 
giving  either  full-time  or  part-time  to  the  teaching 
of  General  Shop  or  Home  Economic s.-1— 

Dr.  Carpenter Ts  request  was  answered  on  July  1,  1941 
by  the  separation  of  the  offices  of  principal  of  the  Institute 
and  director  of  technical  education.  On  this  date  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Institute  and  a  member  of  the 
original  staff  assumed  duties  as  Principal.  Dr.  Carpenter 
continued  as  Provincial  Director  of  Technical  Education  until 
his  retirement  in  1944  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.P* 
Tingley. 


III.  CURRICULUM 


Intramural.  I.e £ hnl £  al ,  dlnr nnn 

13 

As  a  result  of  recruitment  for  military  service, 
and  the  opening  of  Youth  Training  and  War  Emergency  Training 
programs  in  various  Alberta  centers, “  the  1940-1941  enrol¬ 
ment  in  regular  day  classes  fell  from  413  students  in  the 

15 

preceding  term  to  295°  ^  Overall  enrolment  was  swelled, 
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Ibid 
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,  1941)  page  32. 

,  1941,  page  32. 
,  1940,  page  74° 
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however,  by  the  War  Emergency  Training  classes  and  by  October, 

1940  it  had  been  found  necessary  at  the  Institute  to  operate 

on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis.  Time  and  enrolment  were 

l  A 

distributed  as  follows:'" 

(1)  Regular  students  S:30  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m . 295 

(2)  Regular  evening  classes  7:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  ...263 

(3)  R.C.A.F.  aero  engines  S:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m., 

Saturdays  <3:00  to  12:00  noon  .  51 

(4)  Calgary  citizens  (largely  da^^-employed  men)  7:00  p.m. 

to  11:00  p.m . . . 145 

(5)  Special  industrial  group  11:00  p.m.  to  7:00  a.m., 

Saturdays  2:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  . 163 

Total  . 917 

The  evening  class  of  145  Calgary  men  followed  two 

programs:  (1)  metal,  including  bench  fitting  and  filing, 

sheet  metal  and  machine  shop;  (2)  electricity,  with  emphasis 

on  radio  mechanics.  The  classes  were  conducted  five  days 

per  week.  Approximately  69  applicants  for  these  courses 

were  turned  away  for  lack  of  accommodation.  For  the  same 

reason,  of  324  who  applied  for  the  all-night  class,  only 

I63  were  accepted."'  Students  in  both  the  evening  and  all- 

night  classes  completed  their  courses  in  April  1941. 

With  the  resumption  of  the  Institute’s  regular  classes 
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Ibid.,  page  75 
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Ibid.,  1941,  page  74. 
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on  September  20,  most  of  the  war  emergency  classes  were 

transferred  to  the  evening  shift  -  4:00  p.m,  to  midnight. 

The  greatly  increased  enrolment  in  the  latter  courses  as 

seen  in  Table  XII,  page  223  and  the  limited  accommodation 

appear  to  have  necessitated  the  transfer. 

At  about  the  same  time  evening  classes  in  diesel 

engines,  wireless  operators  (ground),  and  driver-operators 

were  organized  for  army  personnel  drawn  from  various  units. 

These  courses,  in  addition  to  the  regular  evening  program, 

made  the  evening  enrolment  (Table  XIII,  page  229) 

considerably  heavier  than  that  of  day  classes. 

During  November,  in  cooperation  with  the  Calgary 

Contractors1  Association,  the  Institute  organized  a  program 

of  evening  classes  for  men  in  the  building  trades.  A  "most 

gratifying"  response  was  obtained  in  the  form  of  three 

13 

classes  of  approximately  twent}^  students  each. 

In  the  year  1942  the  work  of  the  Institute  closely 

19 

followed  the  pattern  established  in  the  previous  year. 

During  the  day  shift  the  Instituted  facilities  were  used 
mainly  by  regular  civilian  day  students,  somewhat  of  a 
reversal  of  the  situation  during  the  First  World  War,  In 
the  evening,  priority  was  given  to  the  War  Emergency  classes, 
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Ibid., 
Ibid. . 


page  37. 

1942,  page  73. 
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TABLE  XII 

ENROLMENTS  IN  DAY  CLASSES  1939  -  1945 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  ART 


Courses 

Length  of 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Course 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Aeronautics 

2  yr. 

54 

56 

30 

22 

9 

4 

Art 

1-4  yr. 

33 

31 

52 

32 

42 

61 

Auto  Mechanics 

2  yr. 

&7 

60 

28 

12 

7 

18 

Automotive  Electricity 

5  mo. 

22 

4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

Building  Construction 

13 

6 

3 

Drafting,  Mechanical 

2  yr. 

7 

6 

3 

13 

5 

3 

Diesel  Engines 

5  wk. 

8 

8 

3 

1 

9 

4 

Dressmaking  and  Milline 

ry  2  yr. 

41 

27 

21 

16 

Electricity 

2  yr. 

69 

43 

34 

20 

22 

24 

Farm  Construction 

5  mo. 

33 

12 

6 

General  Shop 

1 

Machine  Shop 

2  yr. 

19 

21 

29 

19 

10 

8 

Mining 

4  wk. 

3 

7 

Radio  Servicing 

l  yr. 

10 

4 

11 

10 

16 

Summer  School  (Calgary) 

5  wk. 

208 

Summer  School  (Banff) 

3  wk. 

45 

59 

73 

77 

74 

135 

Welding,  Electric 

3  wk. 

1 

Welding,  Acetylene 

3  wk. 

65 

38 

37 

43 

24 

23 

Drafting,  Survey 

2  yr. 

3 

Tractors 

10  wk . 

33 

to 

1 — 1 

17 

19 

34 

40 

Aeronautics  (D.P.) 

181 

*  Tractor  Mechanics 

10  wk. 

11 

11 

10 

28 

25 

War  Emergency  Courses 

215 

104 

100 

Army  Classes 

72 

Carpentry 

2 

4 

Sheet  Metal  (Aeroplane) 

30 

Building  Construction  and 

Drafting 

2  yr. 

3 

12 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 

47 

Commercial  Wireless 

10  mo. 

14 

15 

Dressmaking 

12 

18 

Farm  Construction  and 

Mechanics 

5  mo. 

9 

11 

935 

619 

492 

474 

370 

420 

*  Requisite  for  this  course  was  the  ten-week  Tractors 
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TABLE  XIII 

ENROLMENTS  IN  EVENING  AND  NIGHT  CLASSES  1939  -  1945 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  ART 


Courses  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944 

1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945 


Aeronautics 

Art 

Auto  Mechanics 

Drafting,  Mechanical 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Electricity 

Machine  Shop 

Radio  Servicing 

Show  Cards 

Welding,  Acetylene 

Oil  Chemistry 

Photography 

Code 

Motor  Tune-up 

Soldierst  Cooking 

Soldiers1  Motor  Transport 

Plumbing 

War  Emergency 

Army 

Building  Trades 

Carpentry 

Drafting,  Metal 

Estimating 

Drafting,  Building 

Building  Construction  and 

Drafting 

Canadian  Vocational  Training 

Dressmaking 

Craftwork 


30 

31 

20 

30 

21 

46 

72 

91 

13 

26 

15 

12 

14 

15 

12 

23 

44 

13 

10 

12 

24 

53 

9 

16 

25 

14 

16 

17 

17 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

13 

14 

33 

42 

13 

11 

12 

14 

15 

13 

13 

23 

10 

17  9 

9 
56 
323 

12  9  10  12 

323  416  324 

213 
22 

10  13  35 

15 

15 

14 

11 

122 

37  51 

13 


Totals 


533  516  345  579  330  237 
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with  the  result  that  certain  civilian  evening  classes, 
notably  machine  shop,  radio  servicing  and  electricity  were 
cancelled. 

The  operation  of  the  Institute  during  1913  was  largely 

21 

unchanged.  Throughout  the  summer  months  only  a  single-shift 
program  was  conducted  as  no  regular  civilian  day  students 
were  in  training  during  that  period.  The  R.C.A.F,  classes, 
however,  both  in  shop  work  and  in  theory,  were  carried  on 
even  during  the  week  of  the  Calgary  Exhibition  and  Stampede. 

The  1943  enrolment  in  War  Emergency  classes  declined 
from  the  1942  figure  of  520  to  424,  the  second  decrease  since 
1941.  On  the  basis  of  information  received  by  the  Institute 
from  Ottawa,  these  classes  were  expected  to  be  concluded 
during  the  summer  of  1944* 

The  aeronautics  department  was  hard  hit  by  the  Federal 

22 

Government' s  grounding  of  all  privately  owned  aircraft. 
Although  an  important  source  of  jobs  for  the  aero  shops  was 
thus  lost,  the  Institute  loaned  a  sufficient  number  of  air¬ 
craft  from  the  R.C.A.F.  to  enable  students  to  practice 
rigging,  repairing,  and  maintenance  of  airframes. 

At  the  Coste  House  enrolments  in  day  and  evening  clas¬ 
ses  in  art  and  dressmaking  were  well  maintained,  reflecting 
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Ibid. ,  page  80. 
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a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  to  utilize  their  leisure 

23 

time  for  self -expressive  and  economic  reasons. 

The  last  class  of  students  to  be  trained  under  the 

War  Emergency  Training  Program  graduated  in  July  of  1944, 

bringing  the  number  of  students  trained  at  the  Institute  for 

the  R.C.A.F.  and  war  industry  to  2,l3l.^ 

An  important  characteristic  of  training  provided 

under  the  War  Emergency  Training  Plan  was  the  narrowness  of 

the  curricula.  With  the  commencement  of  War  Emergency 

training  at  the  Institute,  emphasis  shifted  as  it  did  during 

World  War  I,  from  the  education  of  the  individual  to  the 

"magnif ication  of  what  an  individual  may  be  taught  to  do  in 

a  minimum  of  time."^"’  Dr.  Carpenter  concluded  that. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  win  a  war ,  but  a  poor  way  to 
educate . ^ 


The  Art  Department 

In  the  spring  of  1942  new  ground  was  broken  in  the 

art  department  by  the  organization  of  a  Saturday  morning 

art  class  for  children.  The  response  was  encouraging  and 

27 

some  "very  interesting"  work  was  done.*'*1  A  similar  class 
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page  73. 

1944,  page  62. 
1940,  page  75. 


Ibid.,  1942,  page  77. 
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was  organized  in  the  fall.  It  xras  anticipated  that  these 
classes  would  act  as  "feeders”  to  the  Institute’s  art 
department  as  well  as  to  the  art  section  of  the  Banff  School 
of  Fine  Arts.^1’ 

Art  work  in  the  fossil  house  in  the  Calgary  Zoo  was 
designed  and  carried  out  by  three  students  of  the  Art 
Department:  Margaret  Shelton  did  the  mural  painting,  Gerda 
Christoffersen  did  the  foreground  modeling,  and  Clifford 
Robinson  made  a  number  of  small  models  of  prehistoric  birds. 

In  the  same  year  both  Mr.  Clyde,  head  of  the  art 
department,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Phillips,  R.C.A.,  who  joined  the 
department  in  the  previous  year,  had  paintings  hung  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  and  by  the  Montreal  Art  Association. 
Mr.  Glyde  was  elected  an  Associate  member  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy.  His  painting,  "The  Coach,"  was  acquired 
by  the  Toronto  Gallery  for  its  permanent  collection. 

Numerous  art  exhibitions  we  re  held  during  the  year 
at  the  Coste  House.  Exhibited  was  work  by  students  and  staff 
members  of  the  Institute’s  art  department  as  well  as 
selections  from  various  art  societies  in  Eastern  Canada.  To 
further  stimulate  public  interest  in  "traveling"  and  local 
exhibitions  was  the  reason  for  the  establishment  in  1942  of 
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the  Calgary  Art  Association . 2^  Moreover,  it  was  from  the 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  art  and  dressmaking  classes  at 
the  Coste  House  that  the  Calgary  Allied  Arts  Council  evolved.-^0 
In  spite  of  the  War,  the  art  department  continued  to 
attract  students  from  an  ever-widening  area.  Attending  an 
increase  in  enrolment  in  1944  was  a  noticeable  increase  in 

talent  and  enthusiasm  in  each  oranch  of  the  departments 

31 

curriculum."  Graduates  of  uhe  art  department  were  making 
a  ,rdefinite  impact’1  on  commerce  and  industry,  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  graduates  were  now  worthy  of  recognition  as 

32 

commercial  artists. 

Enrolment  in  the  art  section  of  the  Banff  School  of 
Fine  Arts  likewise  increased  throughout  the  War  years  (Table 
XII).  In  the  summer  of  1942  the  enrolment  of  73  students  set 
a  record  up  to  that  time.  Many  of  the  students  were  profes¬ 
sional  artists  and  teachers  from  distant  points  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  travel  restrictions 
the  enrolment  in  the  following  year  was  even  larger.  The  art 
section  under  Messrs,  H.G.  Glyde,  W.J.  Phillips  and  A.Y. 

Jackson,  was  numerically  the  largest  section  of  the  Banff 


29  Ibid. 

The  Albertan,  Calgary,  July  7,  194^. 

31 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
0£.  cit. ,  1944,  page  65. 
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33 

School  for  the  second  year  in  succession.  At  the  1944 
session  the  enrolment  swelled  to  a  record-breaking  135 

students.  The  exhibition  of  students1  work  held  at  the 
close  of  the  term  was  up  to  this  time,  probably  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  School. 3^ 

Correspondence  Instruction 

As  in  the  art  department,  enrolments  in  the  department 
of  correspondence  instruction  during  the  period  1939  -  1945 
continued  to  increase. 

TABLE  XIV 

ENROLMENTS  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  1939  -  1945 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  ART 


Course 

1939  1940 

1940  1941 

1941  1942 

1942  1943 

1943  1944 

1944  1945 

Mining 

62 

43 

43 

57 

92  105 

Steam 

109 

110 

141 

155 

200  185 

Totals 

171 

P3 

189 

212 

292  290 

During  the  war  years  many  students  of  the  Institute’s 
correspondence  department  enlisted  or  otherwise  changed  their 


33  Ibid. .  1943,  page  79. 

34 


Ibid.,  1944,  page  64. 
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occupations.  The  majority  of  students  receiving  instruction 
in  steam  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  in  almost  every  one 
continued  with  his  correspondence  course.^  Such  was  not 
the  case  with  the  mining  students,  however,  many  of  whom 
left  the  mining  vocation  entirely. 

A  number  of  Navy  steam  engineers  not  previously 
registered  in  the  Institute’s  steam  course  enrolled  through 
the  Canadian  Legion’s  Educational  Service  whose  bulletins 
listed  the  Institute’s  correspondence  courses.  The  fee 
charged  enlisted  men  was  one-half  of  the  usual.  By  1943 
one-fifth  of  the  total  enrolment  in  steam  engineering 
consisted  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  personnel."' 

The  Correspondence  Branch  of  the  Manitoba  Department 

of  Education  continued  to  use  the  steam  engineering  courses 

from  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology.  In  Saskatchewan 

the  courses  were  recommended  to  students  there  by  the 

Saskatchewan  Boiler  Inspection  Department.  The  mining  courses 

from  the  Institute  of  Technology  were  used  as  texts  in  the 

Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  and  recommended  to  mining  student 

37 

in  British  Columbia  by  that  province’s  Department  of  Mines. 

35  Ibid..  1942,  page  74. 

36  Ibid..  1943,  page  78. 

37  Ibid..  1944,  page  63. 
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Started  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  revision  of 
some  of  the  steam  and  mining  courses  was  completed  by  1943  <> 
The  purpose  of  the  revisions  was  to  bring  the  courses  up-to- 
date  with  changes  in  Acts  and  regulations  concerning  them. 
Revision  of  the  second  class  mining  and  third  class  steam 
courses  was  completed  in  the  following  year0  All  new  and 
revised  courses  were  printed  by  the  multilith  process,  a 
great  improvement  over  the  mimeographing  method  used 
previously » ^ 

Summer  School,  For 

As  already  noted,  regular  full-term  classes  for 

teachers  of  industrial  arts  were  not  resumed  in  the  fall  of 

1939.  Similarly,  summer  sessions  at  the  Institute  were 

discontinued  after  the  1939  session  (Table  XII).  Courses 

in  general  shop  and  home  economics  were  continued,  however, 

3Q 

in  Calgary  schools  other  than  the  Institute  of  Technology."" 

To  the  teachers  attending  them,  the  summer  sessions 
offered  mainly  "manipulative  experience 0  ,f‘  ^  In  the  1939 
session,  Mr.  L.H.  Bennett  delivered  a  one-hour  lecture  each 
day  on  the  philosophy,  psychology,  objectives  and  methodology 
as  applied  to  shop  instruction.  Dr«  Carpenter  valued  such 

38  Ibid. ,  1947,  page  85. 

3'  Ibid. ,  1940-45  passim. 

40  Ibid.,  1939,  page  80. 
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lectures  and  recommended  that  more  attention  be  given  to 

this  phase  of  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  shop 

,  L± 

*fc 0 clC rl SI"* S  • 

IV.  RETRAINING  OF  WAR  VETERANS  UNDER 
THE  CANADIAN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Even  before  the  work  of  the  War  Emergency  Training 
Program  ended,  the  rehabilitative  training  of  war  veterans 
began  under  its  successor,  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training 
Program.  Enrolled  in  the  1943-1944  term  at  the  Institute 
were  47  veterans  in  day,  and  122  in  evening  classes. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training,  since  its  appearance 
in  1937  as  the  Dominion-Frovincial  Youth  Training  Agreement, 
has  been  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  federal  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  carried  out  through  their  departments  of 
Labour  and  Education  respectively. 

In  Alberta,  work  under  the  Agreement  until  1953  was 
directed  by  Mr.  J.H.  Ross.  Each  regional  (provincial) 
director  was  responsible  to  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory 
Council,  established  under  the  Vocational  Training  Co¬ 
ordination  Act.  Through  the  regional  directors,  the  council, 
consisting  of  seventeen  members  representing  all  Canadian 
provinces,  exercised  general  supervision  over  all  activities 
of  Canadian  Vocational  Training. 

41 


Ibid. 
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The  Program  was  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Training 
Co-ordination  Act  of  1942  under  which  Assistance  provided 
had  no  fixed  duration,  nor  fixed  surnso  The  Act  was  an 
enabling  one,  designed  to  provide  authority  for  whatever 
types  of  vocational  training  might  be  considered  necessary 
or  desirable,  either  during  the  War  or  in  the  postwar 
period# 


The  Act  authorized  the  Federal  Minister  of  Labour  to 
undertake  solely  at  Dominion  expense  the  training  of  workers 
for  war  industry,  tradesmen  for  the  armed  forces,  and 
training  for  discharged  veterans  approved  for  training  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs#  It  authorized  him,  also, 
on  the  approval  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  province  to  provide,  for  an 
indefinite  period,  financial  assistance  for  the  following: 

(a)  Continuation  of  projects  formerly  carried  on 
under  the  Youth  Training  Agreement# 

(b)  Vocational  training  projects  for  the  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources. 

(c)  Training  of  industrial  apprentices  and  supervisors. 

(d)  The  development  of  vocational  training  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  secondary  school  level. 

(e)  The  training  of  unemployed  civilians  who  had  been 
previously  gainfully  employed,  (provided  that  the  Dominion 
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expenditures  for  these  five  types  of  training  were 
matched  by  provincial  expenditures  of  equal  amount).- ^ 

Specifically,  the  training  of  veterans  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  fell  under  the  authority  of  the  Re-establishment 
Training  Agreement.  The  training  of  veterans  under  this 
Agreement  made  use  of  about  100  private  trade  schools,  200 
privately-owned  business  colleges,  60  provincially  or  munici¬ 
pally-owned  schools,  and  75  special  veterans T  training  centers 
throughout  Canada.  Use  was  made  also  of  vocational  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  and  substantial  numbers  of  veterans  were  trained 
on-the-job  by  employers  in  industry.  Although  the  costs  of 
work  carried  out  under  Canadian  Vocational  Training  agreements 
have  generally  been  shared  equally  by  the  federal  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  the  retraining  of  veterans  was  entirely  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

V .  STUDENTS 


General 

As  a  result  of  wartime  conditions  the  average  age  of 
students  enrolled  at  the  Institute  dropped.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  the  Institute  served  students 
mainly  in  the  16  to  19  year  age  group.  In  attendance 


W  Ibid. 

U  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
op.  cit. ,  1942,  page  75- 
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also  was  a  small  proportion  of  students  who  were  overage 

for  military  requirements.  One  of  these  students  in  the 

1942-43  term  was  in  his  seventieth  year. 

In  the  correspondence  department,  too,  a  remarkable 

feature  was  the  number  of  elderly  men  who  had  resumed 

u 

studying  after  a  long  period  of  absence  from  it. J  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workers 
exerting  pressure  on  the  militarily  unfit  or  overaged  to 

i  r 

fill  places  left  vacant  by  enlisted  men.  One  such 
vacancy  was  a  position  requiring  a  first-class  power  plant 
engineer,  a  position  filled  by  a  formerly  retired  engineer 
eighty- three  years  of  age. 

Placement 

Although  the  Institute  endeavored  to  find  employment 
for  its  graduates  before  1939,  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
that  year  that  a  placement  service  was  organized.  A 
member  of  the  Institute  staff,  Mr.  F.G.  Young,  who  had 
studied  placement  methods  at  Columbia  University,  was 
appointed  placement  officer. 

On  the  one  hand  the  placement  officer  attempted  to 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

^  The  Calgary  Herald.  September  6,  1941. 
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determine  the  type  of  employment  for  which  a  student  was 
best  suited.  This  was  done  through  interviews  with  the 
student,  by  a  study  of  his  records,  and  by  consultation  with 
his  instructors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  placement  officer 
examined  the  employment  situation,  endeavoring  to  determine 
the  needs  of  employers.  Through  judicious  selection  of 
employees,  the  Institute  established  a  cordial  relationship 
with  employers,  who  in  many  cases  came  to  depend  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Institute  in  obtaining  certain  types 

43 

of  employees. 

With  the  outbreak  of  War  the  employment  picture 

49 

changed  overnight."  The  demand  for  technically  trained 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  war  industry  grew 
so  great  that  many  of  the  Institute’s  students  quit  their 
studies  to  take  lucrative  employment  even  before  they 
completed  the  first  year  of  their  course.' 

Certificates  and  Diplomas 

One  hundred  sixty-five  diplomas  were  issued  in  the 
period  1939-45  (Table  XV,  page  243  )  as  compared  with  351 
(Table  XI)  issued  in  the  preceding  six-year  period.  An 


43 


Ibid. 


Emery  Weal  Annual.  Year-Book  substitute.  Provincial 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary,  1941-42,  page  2;  . 
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Ibid. 
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examination  of  enrolments  in  diploma  courses  for  these 
periods  reveals  a  negligible  increase  in  the  number  of 
diplomas  issued  in  proportion  to  enrolment.  Reason  for 
the  Institute's  failure  to  graduate  a  larger  proportion  of 
students  during  wartime  doubtlessly  included  the  great 
demand  for  skilled  workers  and  the  opportunities  for 
lucrative  employment. 

Figures  for  certificates  issued  for  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  day  courses  were  not  available  for  the  1939-19^0  and 
1940-1941  terms.  Certificates  issued  between  1941  and  1945 
were  as  shown  in  Table  XVI,  page  243. 

Figures  for  certificates  issued  by  the  correspondence 
and  evening  class  departments  during  the  war  period  were 
available  only  from  1942  onward.  A  comparison  of  enrolments 
and  all  certificates  issued  between  1943  and  1945  shows  that 
although  the  total  attendance  in  the  1944  -  45  term  was  almost 
the  same  as  that  in  the  preceding  term,  the  number  of  certif¬ 
icates  issued  was  considerably  greater.  An  even  larger 
increase  occurred  in  the  number  of  diplomas  issued  in  the 
1944-1945  term.  It  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  drop¬ 
outs  had  begun  to  be  less  serious. 
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TABLE  XV 

DIPLOMAS  ISSUED  IN  THE  PERIOD  1939  -  1945 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Course 

1939 

1940 

1940  1941 

1941  1942 

1942 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

10 

5 

8 

3 

1 

5 

Industrial  Electricity 

10 

12 

8 

8 

4 

2 

Auto  Mechanics 

11 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Drafting,  Mechanical 

1 

1 

Elementary  Art 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Aeronautics 

8 

7 

8 

1 

2 

Electricity  and  Radio 

4 

1 

1 

Elementary  and  Normal  Art 

1 

1 

Building  Construction  and 

Drafting 

2 

Machine  Shop 

1 

1 

Applied  Arts  and  Crafts 

3 

Fine  Art 

1 

Advanced  Art 

3 

Totals 

46 

33 

33 

20 

11 

cH 

1 — 1 

TABLE  XVI 

CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  FOR  DAY  COURSES  IN  THE  PERIOD  1941  -1945 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Course 

1941 

.  12.42. 

1942 

1943 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

Welding 

42 

48 

21 

32 

Tractors 

19 

13 

26 

53 

Tractor  Mechanics 

10 

9 

26 

21 

Diesel  Engines 

3 

2 

8 

2 

Farm  Construction  and  Mechanics 

2 

3 

5 

Aircraft  Sheet  Metal 

14 

Auto  Electricity 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Radio  Servicing 

5 

4 

5 

Commercial  Wireless  Operating 

3 

4 

Totals 

92 

SO 

93 

123 

. 


G  1C  t 0  •  ' 

T  '  ' .  •  '  b  $ 

TABLE  XVII 


COMPARISON  OF  ENROLMENTS  AND  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED 
IN  ALL  CLASSES  1943  -  1945 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


1943 

-  1944 

1944 

-  1945 

Enrol. 

Cert if . 

Enrol. 

Certif . 

Day  Classes 

370 

93 

420 

123 

Evening  Classes 

330 

54 

287 

BO 

Correspondence  Classes 

292 

41 

290 

35 

Totals 

992 

188 

997 

238 

Extracurricular  Activities 

Early  in  the  period  Dr.  Carpenter  reported  that  the 
application  and  industry  of  students  at  the  Institute  was 
never  better.''  He  noted  too  that  during  the  1940  -  1941 
term  there  had  been  fewer  problems  in  discipline  than  in 
any  other  period  during  his  seventeen  years  as  principal 
at  the  Institute. 

In  the  area  of  extracurricular  activities  the 
Institute  did  not  fare  as  well.  Notwithstanding  increasing 
difficulties  which  arose  from  overcrowding  in  the  Institute’s 
wartime  quarters,  extracurricular  activities  were,  however, 
well  maintained.  ^ 


51 

Alberta,  Department 
op.  cit. .  1940,  page  75. 


of  Education, 


Annual  Report, 


52  Ibid. .  1941,  page  87. 
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The  Literary  Society  carried  on  its  activities  in  a 
space  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Morse  code  classes,  separated 
from  them  by  partial  partitions  only. 

Finding  accommodation  for  activities  of  the  orchestra, 
drama  club  and  the  choral  society  was  difficult.  Hockey  games 
were  played  on  a  public  rink.  Social  evenings  arranged  by 
the  Students’  Association  were  held  in  rented  quarters.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1942  no  suitable  facilities  had  been  found  for 
inter-class  basketball  and  volleyball.  The  shooting  club 
too  was  without  accommodation. 

The  twentieth  annual  banquet  held  at  the  Palliser 
Hotel  on  February  6,  1942  was  rated  highly  successful, 
equally  high  praise  was  given  the  choral  society,  the 

orchestra  the  drama  club  and  the  Emery  l/eal  staff  for  their 

53 

work  in  the  1941  -  1942  tern.  In  May,  athletic  activities 
were  brought  to  a  culmination  in  a  track  and  field  meet  at 
Bowness  Park. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1942  -  1943  term,  the  staff 
organized  a  picnic  to  provide  new  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  picnic  was  expected 
to  become  an  annual  event. 

An  outstanding  extracurricular  event  of  the  1942  -  1943 


53  Ibid. .  1942,  page  76. 
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term  was  the  staging  by  the  choral  society  of  the  operetta 

’’Hulda  of  Holland'1  in  the  auditorium  of  Central  School.  An 

attendance  of  820  persons  left  standing  room  only.  Credit 

for  the  society’s  ’’outstanding  success”  was  due  chiefly  to 

a  member  of  the  Institute’s  instructional  staff,  Mr.  N. 

Safran,  who  had  been  directing  the  work  of  the  choral 

54 

society  for  several  years."  Assisting  Mr.  Safran  was 
Mr.  0.  Kings ep,  also  a  member  of  the  Institute  teaching 
staff,  who,  in  addition  playing  the  leading  role  in  the 
operetta,  acted  as  business  manager  of  the  production. 
Acknowledgements  were  extended  to  the  dressmaking  and  art 
departments  for  their  work  in  preparing  costumes  and  stage 
settings. 

The  reduced  enrolments  throughout  the  war  years 
created  a  shortage  of  talent  for  the  weekly  programs  (fits) 
of  the  literary  society.  During  the  1943”1944  term  the 
Institute’ s  instructors  sponsored  each  alternate  program. 

This  arrangement  was  maintained  in  the  following  term. 

Another  result  of  decreased  enrolments  was  the  discon¬ 
tinuation  of  the  year  book  in  favor  of  a  less- expensive 

5  5 

substitute,  the  Emery  Weal  Annual. 

54  Ibid.  ,  194-3,  page  79. 
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Emery  Weal  Annual,  op .  cit. ,  page  7. 
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The  publication  of  the  Emery  Weal,  the  students »  newspaper, 
was  continued  with  the  printing  of  several  issues  annually. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  War  extracurricular 
activities  were  bolstered  by  the  arrival  of  returned  war 
veterans,  many  of  whom  provided  excellent  leadership  in  them 

VI.  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Shop  work  in  the  mechanical  departments  continued  to 
be  based  largely  on  the  repair  and  overhaul  of  privately- 
owned  equipment.  To  the  students  the  knowledge  that  such 
equipment  was  intended  to  be  put  back  into  use  provided  a 
high  degree  of  motivation. y  As  the  War  progressed  and 
new  machinery  for  civilian  use  became  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  the  Institute  was  offered  many  more  jobs  than  it 
could  handle.  The  result  was  a  desirable  one  for  the 

Institute,  as  it  could  choose  the  jobs  which  would  provide 

59 

students  with  experiences  of  greatest  educational  value. 

Inadequate  efforts  to  replace  worn  out  and  obsolete 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report. 
op.  cit . .  1940  -  1945  passim. 

57  Ibid. .  1944,  page  63. 

Ibid.,  1944,  page  65. 

59  ibid.,  page  66. 
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equipment  were  continued  in  1941  with  the  allocation  of 

60 

$2,000.00  for  this  purpose.  Prospects  for  further 
improvement  in  the  equipment  situation  appeared  in  October, 
1943  when  Mr.  JoH.  Ross,  Regional  Director  of  the  War 
Emergency  Training  Program  in  Alberta,  requested  the 
Institute  staff  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  required  by  the  Institute  in  its  permanent  home  after 
6l 

the  War."  The  task  was  a  difficult  one  in  view  of  the 

fact  that  a  number  of  heads  of  departments  were  away  on 

active  service  and  therefore  not  available  to  offer 

f  o 

assistance  in  postwar  planning.0 

Equipment  in  the  machine  shop  had  become  obsolete 

and  so  badly  worn  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  first-class 

<o3 

work  with  it.  Equipment  in  every  other  department  was  in 
similar  condition,  as  much  of  the  Instituted  equipment  was 
nearly  thirty  years  old,  and  little  had  been  done  to  replace 
pieces  as  they  became  obsolete.  As  a  result,  instead  of 
leading  industry,  the  Institute  was  "too  often  far  behind” 
industrial  practice,  and,  therefore,  graduates  were  placed 

Ibldo ,  1941,  page  37. 

Lblilo ,  1943,  page  31. 

Ibid. 

Ihid. ,  1944,  page  66. 
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62 

63 
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under  certain  handicaps  when  they  entered  employment  in 

industry. o/f  A  complete  new  set  of  machine  shop  equipment 
was  considered  to  be  the  Institute1 s  most  urgent  requirement. 
As  the  War  entered  its  final  year,  rumors  circulated 

to  the  effect  that  the  Institute  would  soon  be  closed  and 

65 

its  facilities  turned  over  to  other  uses.  Training  centers 
of  the  Youth  Training  Program  had  attracted  many  young  men 
and  women  who  otherwise  would  have  attended  the  Technical 
Institute. ^  Combined  with  adverse  effects  inflicted  on 
the  Institute  by  the  War  Emergency  Training  Program,  the 
result  was,  for  the  Institute,  a  "loss  of  prestige  and 
accumulated  desirable  status. tt(^7  Perhaps  the  closing  down 
in  1944  of  Edmonton’s  Technical  High  School  and  plans  to 
replace  it  with  a  large  composite  high  school  provided  more 
credibility  to  the  rumors.  It  seems  strange,  indeed,  in 
view  of  the  Institute’s  twenty-eight  years  of  uninterrupted 
service,  and  of  the  plans  being  made  in  Ontario,  Manitoba 


6l*  Ibid. 
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and  British  Columbia  to  establish  schools  similar  to  the 

69 

Institute,  that  its  continued  existence  did  not  appear 
to  be  entirely  assured. 


69 


lbldo ,  page  76 
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CHAPTER  IX 


POSTWAR  GROWTH  AMD  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
I.  THE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS’  ASSISTANCE  AGREEMENT 

The  dejection  expressed  by  Dr*  Carpenter  regarding 
the  future  of  the  Institute  can  be  understood  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  into  which  the  War  placed  it*  Any  doubts 
regarding  the  Institute’s  continued  existence  were  soon 
swept  away,  however,  by  a  flurry  of  Federal  and  Provincial 
activity  which  gave  the  entire  field  of  vocational  education 
in  Canada  stimulus  and  promise  such  as  it  had  never  before 
enjoyed* 

The  broad  scope  of  the  Vocational  Training  Coordina¬ 
tion  Act  of  1942  made  possible  its  ready  adaptation  to  the 
nation’s  changing  needs  in  vocational  education*  The  Youth 
Training  Plan  was  conveniently  expanded  to  include  war 
emergency  training*  As  the  demands  of  the  War  Emergency 
Training  Program  declined  and  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
began  to  return  to  civilian  life,  war  emergency  training 
gave  way  to  veterans’  re-establishment  training* 

Reorientation  of  vocational  education  to  meet  postwar 
needs  was  accompanied  by  a  further  implementation  of  the 
Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act,  in  the  form  of  the 
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Vocational  Schools1  Assistance  Agreement. 

Authorized  by  an  Order  in  Council  (PC164&)  in  March, 
1945,  the  Agreement  contained  plans  drafted  by  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Advisory  Council  for  Dominion  financial 

assistance  to  the  provinces  for  the  extended  provision  of 

2 

vocational  education.  Soon  completed  with  all  provinces, 
the  Agreement  was  effective  from  April  1,  1945,  and  was  to 
remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Administration 
of  work  carried  out  under  the  Agreement  was  made  the 
responsibility  of  Canadian  Vocational  Training. 

By  the  Agreement,  the  Federal  Government  provided 
assistance  as  follows: 

(1)  To  each  province  an  outright  grant  of  $10,000  which 
did  not  have  to  be  matched  by  provincial  expend¬ 
itures. 

(2)  An  annual  sum  of  $1,910,000  divided  among  the 
provinces  in  proportion  to  population  in  the  15”19 
year  age  group. 

(3)  An  allotment  of  $10,000,000  for  capital  expendi¬ 
tures--  provision  of  vocational  schools  and  equipment. 
At  least  25  percent  of  the  allotment  was  to  be  used 
for  the  provision  of  capital  equipment.  The 
distribution  of  this  grant  among  the  provinces  was 

on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  annual  allotment. 

To  qualify  for  Dominion  contributions,  provincial 
expenditures  for  buildings  and  equipment  had  to  be 
made  before  March  31,  1952. 


Vocational  Education-In— Canada.  jQp.o  oil . ,  page  30. 
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The  Agreement  specified,  further,  that  Dominion  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  annual  allotment  (2)  and  the  capital  grant 
(3)  were  to  be  matched  by  provincial  expenditures  of  equal 
amountSo  To  qualify  for  Dominion  assistance  under  the 
Agreement,  a  course  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  50 
percent  of  class  time  for  purely  vocational  subjects  and 
related  technical  subjects  such  as  science,  mathematics, 

3 

and  drafting.^ 

Only  schools  of  secondary  level  or  its  equivalent 
were  eligible  for  assistance,,  Excluded  from  assistance  were 
courses  of  university  grade,  manual  training  and  pre- 
vocational  classes,  and  any  classes  below  Grade  IX» 

An  immediate  result  of  the  Agreement  was  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  plans  submitted  for  new 
vocational  schools  or  additions  to  existing  ones0 "  Dominion 
contributions  in  the  ten-year  period  assisted  in  building 
and  equipping  approximately  105  schools,  of  which  about  50 
were  the  composite  type*"' 

At  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  the  Agreement 

3  ihid. 

^  IhlAo ,  page  31. 
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was  viewed  with  optimism,  as  expressed  by  the  Institute’s 
Principal,  Dr.  Fowler,  in  his  conclusion  that  “the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  great  era  in  its 
service  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta  . ” ° 


II.  THE  APPRENTICESHIP  AGREEMENT 

Another  implementation  of  the  1942  Vocational  Train¬ 
ing  Coordination  Act  which  was  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  Institute  was  the  Apprenticeship  Agreement. 

Although  the  number  of  formal  apprenticeship  programs 
in  Canada  increased  gradually  in  the  early  postwar  period, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  these  programs,  particularly  in  the 

manufacturing  industries,  was  inadequate  to  meet  Canada’s 

n 

needs  for  skilled  manpower.  In  April,  1956  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour 
conducted  a  survey  of  trades  training  in  7,360  establishments 
in  four  industries:  mining,  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  communication,  and  public  utilities.  The  survey  revealed 
that  only  2£  percent  of  the  establishments  had  organized 

c 

Emery  Neal  Annual,  op.  C.i£.o  ,  1945“46,  page  5* 

'  Apprenticeship.  In  Manufacturing ,  Information  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  I960,  page  5o 
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a 

trades  training  programs* 

To  assist  in  providing  Canadian  industry  with 
skilled  workers,  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation  with 
most  Canadian  provinces  launched  programs  for  the  training 
oi  apprerioiceSo  hue  enterprise  was  authorized  by  the 
Apprenticeship  Agreement  which  came  into  operation  on 
April  1,  1944.  terms  ol  the  Agreement,  all  approved 
costs  of  training  were  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  federal 
and  participating  provincial  governments* 

In  Alberta,  an  immediate  result  of  the  Agreement  was 
the  passing  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  which  became  effec- 

Q 

y 

tive  in  January,  1945.  The  passing  of  the  Act  resulted 
largely  from  recommendations  of  the  Sub-committee  on 

10 

Industry  of  the  Alberta  Postwar  Reconstruction  Committee. 

In  their  report,  issued  in  March,  1945,  the  sub¬ 
committee  viewed  apprenticeship  as  a  training  ground  for 
future  executives  as  well  as  a  method  of  producing  journey¬ 
men*  In  the  words  of  the  sub-committee: 

Until  such  time  as  educational  science  produces  a 
type  of  education  equal  to  the  products  of  existing 


8 

.Vocational  Education  in  Canada,  o^.*  .oil .  ,  page  23. 
9 

Ibid. 

10 

iL-Mod^rn  ,  I  nf  or ma  t  i  o  n 

Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  1957,  page  3. 
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experience,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  only  means 
whereby  the  student  aspiring  to  executive  position  may 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  labour 
will  be  through  experiencing  those  problems  himselfo 
Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  sub-committee  that 
the  apprenticeship  system,  for  the  time  being,  must 
provide  such  experience  for  all  who  enter  industry 0  *  „ .  :--L 

Further  in  their  report,  the  sub-committee  point  out 
that  methods  of  mass  production  do  not  train  youth  in  the 
broad  practices  of  the  skilled  crafts0  Their  allegation 
was  given  support  by  the  Department  of  Labour’s  survey  in 
1956,  which  found  also  that  in  the  opinion  of  executives  of 
most  of  the  industrial  establishments  surveyed,  competence 
in  a  skilled  trade  was  best  ensured  by  a  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  which  combined  scheduled  training  on  the  job  with 

12 

related  theoretical  training  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  matter  of  competence  in  the  trades,  the 
principle  of  qualifying  a  journeyman  through  his  passing  of 
practical  and  written  examinations  was  established  in 

13 

Alberta  by  the  Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act  in  1936o 
Although  it  requires  the  attainment  of  standards  of  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  trades  to  which  it  applies,  the  Act  does  not 
make  provision  for  the  training  required  by  prospective 
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tradesmen  to  attain  the  necessary  standards.  The  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act,  however,  does  provide  for  the  organization  of 
such  training.^ 

As  required  by  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Board,  representing  labour,  employers  and 
the  Provincial  Government,  was  established  to  administer  and 
regulate  the  apprenticeship  program.  Representatives  from 
employers  and  labour  were  likewise  appointed  to  local  and 
provincial  advisory  committees  established  for  each  of  the 
designated  trades. 

The  chief  function  of  the  local  advisory  committees 

is  to  hear  complaints  of  employers  and  apprentices  in 

matters  regarding  the  training  of  apprentices  and  to  make 

recommendations  pertaining  to  the  complaints  to  the  Provin- 

15 

cial  Apprenticeship  Board. 

Each  provincial  advisory  committee  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of  the  trade 
concerned,  and  consists  of  two  representatives  from  its 
corresponding  local  advisory  committees.  Each  provincial 
committee  makes  regulations  concerning  the  trade  or  trades 
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it  represents  in  the  following  matters: 

1  *  qualifications  concerning  the  age  of  apprentices; 

20  length  of  time  for  apprenticeship; 

3.  the  number  of  apprentices  who  may  be  apprenticed  to 
each  employer; 

4.  the  content  of  the  courses  to  be  given  at  the  trades¬ 
training  school  or  center; 

5o  the  establishment  of  standards  of  proficiency  to  be 
reached  during  each  year  of  apprenticeship  and  the 
setting  of  the  final  standard  of  competency  upon 
which  journeyman  status  is  granted;  and 

6C  to  conduct  such  practical  tests  and  written  examina¬ 
tions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  prove  attainment 
of  the  desired  standards 0^-° 

Thus  through  representation  on  the  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Board  and  the  advisory  committees,  industry 
exercises  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the  apprenticeship 
program*^ 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  program’s  director 
since  its  inception,  Mr0  James  Po  White,  was  to  arouse  in 
industry  interest  in  the  adoption  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
trade So  By  June,  1945,  only  two  months  after  Mr0  White’s 
appointment  as  director,  local  and  provincial  advisory 
committees  had  been  formed  for  each  of  the  following  trades: 
bricklaying,  carpentry,  electrical,  painting,  plastering, 
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plumbing,  and  sheet  metal  working. 10  As  support  for  the 
apprenticeship  program  grew,  applications  for  designation 
under  the  terms  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act  were  received 
from  other  trade s0 

III.  APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING  AT  THE  PROVINCIAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 

The  first  courses  for  apprentices  commenced  in  the 

autumn  of  1945  in  schools  used  for  the  retraining  of  war 

veterans,  since  most  apprentices  who  were  to  commence 

1Q 

training  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act  were  veteranso"' 
However,  as  the  training  of  these  men  under  the  Re¬ 
establishment  Training  Agreement  dropped  off,  the  closing 

20 

of  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  centers  began0  By 
194$  the  only  Alberta  center  to  remain  in  operation  was  the 
one  in  Calgary » 

As  it  became  impossible  for  the  Calgary  center  to 
provide  training  for  all  Alberta  apprentices,  the  Department 
of  Education  made  available  the  facilities  and  staff  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  relocated  in  its  permanent  home 

1$ 

Xblxio ,  page  11. 

19  Ibid. 
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Ibid.,  page  13. 
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since  1946,  to  assist  in  this  work.  " 

In  December,  1947,  Mr.  Fowler,  Principal  of  the 
Institute,  was  made  a  member  of  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship 
Board.  Mr.  Fowler  considered  it  important  that  the  staff 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  also  be  represented  on  the 
Board  in  order  that  the  instructors  have  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation  on  its  plans  and  policies.  He  pointed  out  too  that 
the  short-course  training  of  apprentices  should  not  be 
allowed  to  "interfere  with  or  detract  from  the  longer 
courses  developed  by  the  Institute  and  with  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  extracurricular 

22 

activities...." 

The  training  of  apprentices  at  the  Institute  began 

at  the  end  of  the  Institute’s  regular  term  in  May  1948. 

The  enrolment  which  consisted  of  apprentices  from  only  the 

auto  body  repair  trade  was  small  (Table  XVIII,  page  261) 

due  to  the  large  demand  for  service  in  this  trade  and  the 

consequent  difficulty  of  releasing  apprentices  for  school 
23 

training.  J 

Reluctance  of  employers  to  release  apprentices  for 


IhlAo 
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Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  AncmaJ — Report , 
£±L . ,  1947,  page  97 • 
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Ibid. ,  1948,  page  78. 
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Enrolments  prior  to  the  1956-57  term  were  taken  from  Annual  Announcements  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  Enrolments  after  this  date  were  taken  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  Alberta. 
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school  training  resulted  also  in  the  reduction  of  the 

annual  three-month  period  asked  for  by  provincial  advisory 

oj. 

committees  for  such  trainingo  ~r  In  some  instances  the 
annual  periods  of  training  at  school  were  temporarily 
reduced  to  as  little  as  one  month. 

Evidently  the  newly-acquired  function  of  training 
apprentices  was  received  at  the  Institute  with  apprehension0 
Beginning  in  194$,  annual  reports  from  the  Institute  to  the 
Department  of  Education  repeatedly  brought  to  the  latter* s 
attention  the  function  of  a  technical  institute. In  his 
report  on  the  Institute’s  194$“1949  term  Mr.  Fowler, 
quoting  the  (American)  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Education’s  definition  of  technical  education,  wrote, 

It  is  a  school  of  post-secondary  character  but 
distinct  in  character  from  a  college  or  a  university. 
Its  purpose  is  to  train  young  men  and  women  for 
callings  and  functions  that  occupy  an  area  between 
the  skilled  trades  and  the  highly  scientific 

professions.  2r- 

In  his  own  words  Mr.  Fowler  added  that  a  technical  institute, 
in  training  the  foremen  and  supervisors  of  industry,  was 
required  to  provide  not  only  all  the  skills  of  a  given  trade, 

2  A 

A  Modern  Concept.-Pi  ApprsntisesklB,  ££«  , 

page  10 o 
2  5 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  tiapar-L, 
op~  c i t . ,  194g-19o0  passim. 
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Ibid. ,  1948,  page  76. 
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but  a  sound  technological  background  on  which  the  trade  is 
based. ^ 

In  a  later  report  Mr,  Fowler  contended  that  the 
purpose  of  apprentice  courses  was  only  to  train  journeymen,2^ 
There  exists  an  apparent  contradiction  between  his  conten¬ 
tion  and  the  purposes  of  the  apprenticeship  program  as 
outlined  by  the  Provincial  Sub-committee  on  Industry  in 
1945 o  Furthermore,  the  Commission  on  Calgary  College 
recommended  that  courses  at  the  trade  level  be  offered  at 
the  proposed  institute  of  technology  and  art,  and  until  the 
advent  of  apprentice  training  at  the  Institute,  trade 
courses  had  been  offered  here  without  evident  objection. 

Dr.  Carpenter  had  suggested  that  the  training  of  tradesmen 
be  the  second  function  of  the  Institute,  next  in  importance 
to  the  training  of  technicians, 

A  comparison  of  enrolments  in  Institute  day  and 
apprentice  courses  since  194$  (Table  XVIII)  offers,  perhaps, 
the  main  cause  for  the  rise  of  concern  at  the  Institute 
about  its  fundamental  purpose.  Comparative  figures  for 
the  1953-54  term  show  that  during  this  term  almost  three 
times  more  apprentices  received  instruction  at  the  Institute 
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than  did  its  regular  day  students,.  By  this  time  the  only 
apprentices  receiving  instruction  at  the  Canadian  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Center  in  Calgary  were  those  in  the  plumbing, 
plastering,  bricklaying,  and  painting  and  decorating 
trades,,^ 

Canada’s  continuing  need  for  well-trained  workers 
was  acknowledged  at  the  Institute  by  the  observation  that  up 
to  1953  Canadian  industry  was  not  being  provided  with 
enough  apprentices  to  merely  replace  the  loss  of  skilled 
workers  through  retirement „ ^ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  need  for  technicians 
in  Canadian  industry  was  likewise  growing,,  Mr „  EaW„  Wood, 
formerly  the  Institute’s  Shop  Director  but  since  January  1, 
1953  Mr»  Fowler’s  successor  as  its  Principal,  reported  that 
the  ratio  of  technicians  required  b}^  professionally-trained 
engineers  rose  since  1945  from  2„7*1  to  5*2:1  respectively „2- 
Yet  the  ratio  in  Canadian  industry  in  I960  was  estimated  to 
be  only  one  and  one-half  technicians  to  each  engineer.^  A 
result  of  the  shortage  of  technicians  was  the  costly 


Ibid* ,  1953,  page  90  „ 

The  Calgary  Herald,  December  18,  1953° 

31 

Ibid. ,  November  21,  1953° 

12 

Paul  Nowack,  "The  Growing  Shortage  of  Technicians, 
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practice  of  engineers  engaging  in  semiprofessional  work.33 
In  Alberta  the  shortage  of  technicians  had  become 
keenly  felt  by  1954,  when  the  value  of  manufactured  products 
equaled  the  market  value  of  farm  produce.34  Since  the  end 
of  the  War,  the  demand  for  graduates  of  the  Institute  had 
exceeded  the  supply, 33  with  the  result  that  many  applicants 
for  some  courses  were  turned  away.-'"  In  1955  thirty-two 
requests  for  graduates  from  the  radio  and  electronics  depart¬ 
ment  were  unfilled,  and  similar  shortages  prevailed  for 

37 

graduates  of  drafting  and  aeronautics  courses., 

In  his  1953  report  to  the  Department  of  Education 
Mr.  Wood  stated  that  the  inability  of  the  Institute  to  meet 
the  demands  of  industry  for  its  graduates  warranted  inves¬ 
tigation.- *  3 

Anticipating  increasing  enrolments  of  apprentices, 

Mr0  Wood,  in  the  same  report,  advised  the  Department  that, 

Decisions  must  soon  be  made  to  where  extended 
apprentice  training  is  to  be  given.  Physical  space 


33  The  Calgary  Herald,  December  17,  1953 ° 

3  L 

'  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual..  dapnrl., 
alt. ,  1954,  page  §4o 

35  Ibid. ,  1951-53  passim. 

36  Ibid. ,  1945-1954  passim. 

3/  Ibid.,  1955,  page  85. 

38  Ibid.,  1953,  page  85. 
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at  the  Institue  is  already  at  a  very  high  premium,. 

Any  addition  to  the  apprentice-training  load  will 
require  the  provision  of  additional  shops,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  cafeteria  and  lunchroom  space,  adminis¬ 
trative  office  space,  and  other  facilities  for 

student So  39 

Mr.  Wood  noted  the  strain  on  facilities  of  the 
Institute’s  general  office  created  by  the  apprentice¬ 
training  program: 

Because  of  the  relatively  short  periods  of  training 
coupled  with  the  variety  in  the  lengths  of  the  periods 
of  training  in  the  various  trades,  almost  every  week 
one  or  more  groups  of  apprentices  are  coming  to,  or 
going  from,  the  Institute,  This  face  adds  greatly  to 
the  amount  of  office  work  in  record  keeping,  in  the 
preparation,  printing  and  marking  of  examinations,  pay 
and,  their  orientation.  The  existing  general  office  is 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  staff  required  for 
this  work,  ■ 

It  appears  that  the  training  of  apprentices  at  the 
Institute  was  doing  what  Mr,  Fowler  in  1947  pointed  out  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do. 

Finally  the  prestige  of  the  Institute,  battered  by 
effects  of  the  Depression,  World  War  II,  and  the  Alberta 
apprentice-training  program,  was  receiving  another  setback. 
The  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology,  humbly  begun  in  Toronto 
in  1948,  was  becoming  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field 


39 

Ibid. 

40 

ibid. ,  1945,  page  91. 
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of  technological  education  in  Canada.'"'  By  I960  Ryerson’s 
enrolment  of  technicians  had  become  larger  than  that  at 
Alberta Ts  Institute  of  Technology.^2  As  early  as  1950, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour 
rated  the  latter  to  be  the  nation’s  leading  school  in  the 
training  of  apprentices.'^ 


IV. 


CURRICULUM 


Given  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  in  1925  ^  and  associated  with  the  University 
through  the  Banff  summer  school  program,  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1945  extended  its  relationship  with  the 
University  by  resuming  the  training  of  industrial  arts 
teachers . 

Discontinued  in  1939  for  reasons  already  stated,  the 
training  program  was  resumed  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Faculty  of  Education,  created  out  of  the  Provincial 
Normal  schools,  whose  teacher-training  function  was  assumed 
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in  1945  by  the  University  of  Alberta »  Still  housed  in  its 


temporary  wartime  quarters  in  King  Edward  School,  the 
Branch  was  preparing  to  continue  sharing  its  former  resi¬ 
dence  with  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

By  arrangement  with  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the 
Institute  undertook  to  provide  technical  courses  for  indus¬ 
trial  arts  students  in  the  first  three  years  of  their 
four-year  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree  in  Industrial  Arts,  The  Institute’s  part  in  the 
training  of  these  students  was  to  qualify  them  as  special¬ 
ists  in  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts  subjects  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

Although  it  was  the  first  teacher  training  course  of 

45 

its  type  in  Canada,  its  establishment  was  for  long  a 
subject  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  urging. 

During  1946  most  of  the  outlines  of  the  Institute’s 
day  courses  were  revised  to  bring  them  up-to-date  with 

46 

industrial  developments  and  new  trade  practices. 

In  most  of  the  Institute’s  courses  the  basis  of 

/  7 

instruction,  however,  remained  the  same.  As  heretofore 


45 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annua] — u£.por.t , 

jupto  alio,  1945,  page  5^.0 

46 

Ibid. ,  1946,  page  34* 
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one-half  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  shopwork  envolving 
projects  of  a  commercial  nature — the  overhaul  and  repair  of 
privately  owned  autos,  tractors,  combines,  aeroplanes, 
radios,  electrical  equipment,  etc.  Construction  and  instal¬ 
lation  projects  were  being  undertaken,  as  before,  by  the 
building  construction  and  machine  shop  departments®  For 
this  service,  customers  were  required  to  pay  for  parts  and 
materials  supplied  as  well  as  a  nominal  service  charge  to 

/  d 

cover  the  cost  of  "overhead® irv~''  The  other  half  day  was  given 
to  classroom  and  laboratory  work  which  included  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  drafting,  as  these  subjects  were 
applied  in  the  various  trades® 

A  notable  addition  to  the  curriculum  was  a  third 
year  of  subjects  to  the  existing  course  in  aeronautics.  The 
purpose  of  this  addition  was  to  prepare  aeronautical  students 
for  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society Ts  examination,  the  passing 
of  which  was  required  by  any  candidate  desiring  election  to 
the  Society  as  an  Associate  Fellow.  Among  candidates 
desiring  this  recognition,  only  honors  graduates  of  engi¬ 
neering  at  a  recognized  university  were  exempted  from 


AS 
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writing  the  examination.-0  The  results  of  the  aeronautical 
department’s  six  students  who  wrote  the  examination  in  1947 
were  considered  to  compare  favourably  with  those  at  most 
other  educational  establishments  preparing  candidates  for 
this  examination 

The  introduction  of  the  three-year  thirty-month 

course  was  a  highly  significant  development,  for  it  meant 

that  the  Institute  had  "very  definitely”  begun  to  offer 

51 

engineering  instruction  at  the  professional  levelo^ 

A  course  in  restaurant  management  was  organized  in 
1949.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  F.  A0  Denny,  the  class 
of  thirteen  students  took  over  the  operation  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  cafeteria  as  a  training  project 0  The  work  carried 
out  by  the  class  included  the  purchasing  and  preparing  of 

food,  the  serving  of  meals,  the  handling  of  finances,  and 

52 

cost-accountingo 

A  highlight  in  the  drafting  department  during  the 
1949“50  term  was  the  loaning  of  three  second-year  students 
in  the  survey  drafting  course  to  Inter-Provincial  Pipe 
Lines  Ltd0  to  draw  plans  for  part  of  the  Company’s  pipe 
line  right-of-way  between  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg. 

50  Ib-Ld. ,  1947,  page  39. 

51 

Ibid. 
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Ibid.,  1950,  page  71. 
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students  also  did  much  of  the  computing  for  this  section  of 

53 

the  line. 

In  keeping  with  Alberta Ts  industrial  development  and, 
in  particular,  with  the  growing  petrochemicals  industry,  the 
Institute  offered  in  1951  a  one-year  course  in  industrial 
laboratory  technology 0  Thus  the  science  department,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  short  history,  had  entered  the  field  of 
organic  chemistry,"" 

Indications  at  this  time  were  that  the  offering  of 
several  more  new  courses  required  early  consideration.  The 
beginning  of  television  broadcasting  in  Alberta  was  soon  to 
create  a  need  for  trained  television  technicians.  Oil 
exploration,  geophysical  surveying  and  aerial  mapping  were 
creating  demands  for  practical  courses  in  photogramme try. 

Oil  exploration,  the  growing  industrialization  in  the 
Province,  and  perhaps  the  Railways1  gradual  conversion  from 
steam  to  diesel  locomotives  were  producing  a  demand  at  the 
Institute  for  day  courses  in  diesel  engine  servicing  and 
maintenance.  The  phenomenal  increase  in  motor  vehicle 
transportation  was  giving  rise  to  requests  from  journeymen 
automobile  mechanics  for  specialist  courses  in  engine  tune- 
up,  wheel  balancing,  wheel  alignment,  frame  straightening, 


IhJLd, ,  page  75  • 

Ibid. ,  1953,  page  80. 
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and  in  the  servicing  of  all  types  of  automatic  transmis- 

5  5 

sions  and  steering  mechanisms,. 

In  response  to  these  demands,  the  Institute  offered 

in  the  1953-54  term  a  six-week  day  course  in  diesel  engine 

servicing  and  maintenance,  and  a  unit  course  in  photogram- 

metry  which  was  added  to  the  first  year  of  the  course  in 

56 

surveying  and  drafting. 

A  successful  addition  to  the  day-course  program  in 
the  1955~56  term  was  a  series  of  three  special  courses, 
each  of  ten  weeks’  duration,  in  dressmaking,  tailoring,  and 
slip-covers  and  drapes.  Each  course  terminated  with  its 
own  fashion  show  and  exhibition  of  work  done. 

The  Institute’s  inability  to  accommodate  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  courses  resulted  in  a  more  rigid  system  of 
screening  of  applicants,  most  of  whom  were  now  high  school 
graduates,^  and  a  gradual  upward  revision  of  Institute 

r  d 

courses. 

The  growing  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  technician- 
level  courses  probably  accounted  also  for  the  reclassifi¬ 
cation  and  renaming  of  the  courses  (Table  X II,  pp»  2?3~2  ,). 
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Enrolments  after  this  date  were  taken  from  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Alberta. 
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'■  • 


. 

In  1953  the  term  "engineering"  as  applied  to  Institute  day 
courses  and  used  vaguely  and  perhaps  euphemistically  since 
the  Institute’s  establishment,  was  dropped.  Its  use  was 
continued,  however,  in  the  naming  of  the  three-year  aero¬ 
nautics  course  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  was  rated  at 
the  Institute  to  be  an  engineering  course  at  the  profes¬ 
sional  level. 

During  the  1958-59  term  the  Institute  received  the 
approval  of  the  Provincial  Government  to  establish,  at  the 
request  of  industry,  three  new  courses:  a  two-year  course 
in  petroleum  technology  to  commence  in  September,  1959;  a 
two-year  course  in  power  plant  technology  to  begin  in 
September,  I960;  and  a  two-year  course  in  merchandising 
administration  scheduled  for  offering  at  the  same  time* 

Beginning  in  1959,  greater  emphasis  was  given  to  th 
teaching  of  English,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  composit 
and  technical  report  writing.'  The  increased  attention 
given  to  English  resulted  from  requests  by  advisory  commit 
tees  concerned  with  Institute  courses  that  the  importance 
of  this  subject  be  stressed  and  that  additional  time  be 
given  it. 

59 


Xhido,  I960,  page  123 0 
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60 

The  English  department,  established  in  1957  with  a 

staff  of  two  teachers,  had  grown  by  I960  to  comprise  six 

memberso  By  the  latter  date  instruction  in  day  classes  was 

being  provided  by  16  departments  employing  133  instruc- 

61 

tors® 

Evening.-  Dlas-sna 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period  evening 

classes  have  been  continued  without  interruption.  Attending 

evening  classes  in  the  first  postwar  term  were  civilian 

students  including  recently  discharged  war  veterans  and 

62 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces »  As  in  the  case  of  day 
classes,  lack  of  accommodation  necessitated  the  turning  away 
of  large  numbers  of  applicants  for  evening  courses 0 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  public,  two  classes 
were  organized  in  each  of  radio,  drafting,  welding  and  wood¬ 
working.  Very  popular  also  were  dressmaking  classes  and  a 
variety  of  courses  in  the  art  department 0  Discontinued  in 
1933,  the  evening  courses  in  geology  reappeared  with  an 
attendance  of  fifteen  students  (Table  XI,  pp0  2  >-2Dl)0 


60 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Annual  np.  nil.. ,  1957 “5D,  page  10 0 

61 

Ibid. ,  pp.  3-llo 

62 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual- An 
mp.  nidi.,  1945,  page  74. 
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ENROLMENTS  IN  EVENING  CLASSES  IN  THE  PERIOD  1945-1961 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 
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A  new  feature  was  added  to  the  evening  class  program 
in  the  fall  of  1948  with  the  organization  of  special 
classes  for  technical  personnel  of  various  units  of  the 
reserve  Army*  The  classes  were  requested  by  officials  of 
the  Department  of  National  Defence <,  The  arranging  of 
similar  courses  for  reserve  Naval  personnel  of  H.M.C.S* 
Tecumseh  in  Calgary  were  also  under  discussion* 

The  1950_51  evening-class  enrolment  was  the  highest 
since  1929®  Because  accommodation  for  evening  classes  had 
again  become  inadequate,  more  applicants  for  some  courses 
were  turned  away  than  accepted* 

Among  new  courses  in  the  1953“54  evening  program  was 
a  course  in  aerodynamics,  offered  at  the  request  of  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Ltd*  and  of  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy* 

During  the  same  term  a  very  encouraging  development 
was  the  payment  by  certain  firms  of  tuition  for  evening 
classes  taken  by  their  employees,  providing  that  the  courses 
were  successfully  completed* " 14  This  arrangement  between 
the  companies  concerned  and  their  employees  was  viewed  at 
the  Institute  as  an  indication  of  growing  interest  by 

63  Ibid. ,  1951,  page  91. 

64  Ibid.,  1953,  page  85. 
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industry  in  the  evening  course  program  and  in  the  upgrading 
of  employee So 

Most  evening  classes  offered  between  1945  and  1954 

were  of  72  hours  duration0  Instruction  was  provided  in  a 

two-hour  class  twice  weekly  for  a  period  of  13  weeks0 

Evident  by  the  latter  date,  however,  was  a  tendency  on  the 

part  of  evening-class  students  to  engage  in  numerous 

evening  activities,  a  condition  which  reduced  the  student sT 

Ac 

available  time  for  study.,  Noted  also  was  the  increasing 
amount  of  time  required  by  students  to  travel  to  and  from 
the  Institute,  a  necessity  attributable  to  the  cityTs 
continuous  growth.,  In  the  1944”45  term  some  non-lecture 
courses  were  given,  as  an  experiment,  in  a  three-hour  class 
weekly  for  twenty-four  weeks „ 

The  new  arrangement  proved  very  popular  with  students 
and  staff.  In  the  following  term  a  larger  number  of 
courses  were  similarly  timetabled,  and  since  more  accom¬ 
modation  was  thus  made  available,  the  registration  for 
evening  classes  in  this  term  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year  by  33*5  percent 0  J  The  record-breaking  enrolment 
required  a  staff  of  seventy  instructors  of  whom  forty  were 
day-class  instructional  personnel., 


Ibid. ,  1954,  page  89. 
Ibid. ,  1954,  page  89. 
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Tne  primary  purpose  of  the  evening  class  program 
nas  continually  been  to  assist  workers  in  industry  by 
supplementing  their  practical  work  with  technical  and  theo¬ 
retical  instruction.  The  program  has  sought  also  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  oasic  instruction  to  those  desiring  to  take 
up  a  new  vocation,  A  more  recent  objective  has  been  to 

provide  young  and  old  with  cultural  experience  leading  to 

67 

the  enrichment  of  their  leisure  time  activities. 

The  success  and  popularity  of  the  evening  class 
program  is  shown  not  only  by  continually  increasing  enrol¬ 
ments  but  by  the  large  area  outside  metropolitan  Calgary 
served  by  the  program.  The  many  locations  from  which 
students  in  recent  years  have  been  attracted  by  the  evening 
classes  include  Okotoks,  Claresholm,  Eckville,  High  River, 
Irricana,  Beiseker,  Drumheller,  Strathmore,  Didsbury, 

Turner  Valley,  and  even  Medicine  Hat,  located  almost  two 

63 

hundred  miles  east  of  Calgary, 

C-prr e .sponaence  Courses 

Enrolments  in  correspondence  courses  increased  by  30 
percent  in  the  first  postwar  school  term  and  the  number  ol 

67 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement ,  cUL- ,  1960-61,  page  10o 

63 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual,  llep-Qrf., 
££•  nit „ ,  1953,  pp»  95~96;  1939,  page  106. 
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papers  corrected  increased  by  45  percent.  v  Three  hundred 

and  fifty  complete  courses  were  sold  during  the  term  for 

instructional  use  outside  Alberta.  The  mining  courses  were 

used  as  textbooks  in  mining  classes  in  British  Columbia  and 

Nova  Scotia;  the  steam  courses  were  used  in  evening  classes 

in  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba <>  Newly  revised,  the  third- 

class  steam  course  was  sold  as  a  textbook  to  a  considerable 

number  of  former  Navy  engine-room  personnel  who  were  seeking 

a  third-class  steam  engineering  certificate,,  In  Alberta 

the  men  were  advised  by  the  Provincial  Steam  Boiler 

Inspection  Department  to  study  the  textbook  before  attempt- 

70 

ing  the  examination  for  the  certificate. 

Examinations  in  correspondence  courses  were  upgraded 

in  the  early  postwar  period  chiefly  because  of  the  higher 

educational  attainments  of  the  applicants  for  the  courses. 

By  1946  the  student  with  only  Grade  V  standing  or  less  had 

almost  disappeared  from  the  department’s  enrolments,  and 

the  majority  of  correspondence  students  now  had  one  or  more 

71 

years  of  senior  high  school  education. ' 

Enrolments  in  the  correspondence  department’s  course 
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in  preliminary  mathematics  first  appeared  separately  under 
the  course’s  new  name,  '’Practical  Mathematics"  in  1947 
(Table  XXI,  page  287).  Preparatory  for  courses  in  steam 
(power  plant)  engineering,  this  mathematics  course  was 
evidently  made  a  requirement  for  the  majority  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  steam  courses  after  1956, 

Declining  in  enrolments  since  1946,  instruction  in 

mining  courses  was  discontinued  at  the  Institute  in  1954° 

Papers  were  accepted  for  correcting,  however,  until  1956„ 

The  continuous  reductions  in  enrolment  were  attributed 

mainly  to  the  difficulties  facing  the  mining  industry 

caused  by  increasing  competition  from  alternative  sources 
72 

of  fuelo  A  further  reduction  in  the  enrolments  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  mining  classes  in  several  parts 
of  the  province  and  the  consequent  loss  of  a  number  of 
prospective  students,.  The  Institute’s  correspondence 
department  supplied  these  classes  with  instruction  materials 
at  low  cost. 

In  the  meantime  increasing  enrolments  in  the  steam 
courses  necessitated  the  "farming  out"  of  students’  answer 
papers  for  marking  and  delayed  the  work  of  revising  the 
first-class  steam  course 0  The  growing  demand  for  power 

72 


IMxio,  1950,  page  79* 
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plant  engineers  corresponded  with  increasing  demands  for 
electrical  power,  75  percent  of  which  in  Alberta  was  by 

7  Q 

1959  thermally  generated 0 ' J 

TABLE  XXI 

ENROLMENTS  IN  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  1945-1961 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Term 

Steam 

Mining 

Preliminary  Math. 

Totals 

1945-46 

260 

135 

395 

1946-47 

136 

110 

246 

1947-43 

139 

76 

23 

293 

1943-49 

190 

70 

20 

280 

1949-50 

180 

50 

37 

267 

1950-51 

310 

70 

45 

425 

1951-52 

325 

75 

60 

460 

1952-53 

350 

50 

45 

445 

1953-54 

450 

35 

60 

545 

1954-55 

400 

70 

470 

1955-56 

661 

35 

746 

1956-57 

577 

427 

1004 

1957-58 

490 

394 

334 

1958-59 

837 

543 

1380 

1959-60 

742 

543 

1235 

1960-61 

858 

544 

1402 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  its  own  work,  the  corres¬ 
pondence  department  was  required  to  print,  for  all 
departments,  all  mimeographed  material  including  examination 
papers,  instruction  sheets,  news  bulletins,  end  advertising 
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sheets  for  high  scnools.  Because  of  the  growing  burden  of 
work  resulting  from  continuing  increases  in  enrolment,  the 
correspondence  department  was  relieved  of  its  extra  duties 
in  1959  when  they  were  taken  over  by  the  duplicating 
service  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
instruction. 

f £  jpa  r  £  L'  ,.2  ft  t 

Members  of  the  art  department’s  instructional  staff 
continued  to  win  recognition  for  their  work  as  artists. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Academy  accepted  paintings  from  Messrs. 
W.J.  Phillips  R.C.A.,  H.G.  Glyde ,  A.R.C.A.,  L.E.  Pearson 
and  Luke  Lindoe  for  its  1945  exhibition  in  Toronto. 

An  important  extension  of  the  art  department’s 
service  was  made  in  1947  with  the  establishment  of  art 
classes  for  children.  The  classes  were  scheduled  for  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings  between  10:00  a.m.  and  12:00  noon.  Limited 
to  one  hundred  students  in  the  8~l6  age  group,  the  course 
was  to  run  for  twenty  weeks. 

The  object  of  the  course  was  to  develop  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  natural  talents  and  to  allow  them  to  paint 

75 

unrestricted  rather  than  with  restraint.  No  formal 


Ihld.j  I960,  page  126. 

The  Calgary  Herald T  October  24,  194V . 
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instruction  in  art  was  to  be  given0 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  applicants 

for  the  course  in  its  first  term,  but  with  the  reduction  of 

the  fee  required  from  #10  to  #3  in  the  next  term,  the  course 

7 

was  given  a  ,Tfresh  lease  of  life0n  '  As  the  course 
increased  in  popularity  the  restriction  on  enrolment  was 
removed.  Table  XX  shows  a  peak  enrolment  of  268  students 
in  the  1959“60  term. 

Evening  art  classes,  offered  without  interruption 
since  their  addition  to  the  curriculum  before  the  Depres¬ 
sion,  likewise  enjoyed  increasing  popularity,  reaching  a 
record  enrolment  of  262  students  in  the  fall  of  I960. 

The  steadily  increasing  enrolment  in  the  art 
department  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity  planned  and  conducted  under  the  guidance  of 

Mr0  Illingworth  H0  Kerr,  appointed  head  of  the  department 
77 

in  1947. 

Seventy  attractive  posters  designed  by  art  students 
were  placed  in  Calgary  street  cars  and  buses  in  1948  in  the 
month  of  July,  when  tourist  traffic  was  at  its  height,,  A 
similar  number  of  posters  were  distributed  to  all  of 

^  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual.. Dgpnrl., 
ci t. ,  1947,  page  91. 

77 


Ibid. ,  1949,  page  61. 
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Alberta Ts  public  libraries  through  the  cooperation  of 

Mr.  Richard  McDonald,  Coordinator  of  Cultural  Activities, 

Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 

During  the  1948-49  term  exhibitions  of  art  and 

craftwork  completed  by  students  of  the  art  department  were 

78 

arranged  as  follows: 

(a)  Annual  Spring  Exhibition  at  the  Institute. 

(b)  Travelling  Show  on  the  Western  Art  Circuit-exhibited 
in  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Calgary 
and  Victoria. 

(c)  Display  at  Calgary  Exhibition  and  Stampede--Seen  by 
an  estimated  40,000  visitors. 

(a)  Small  show  in  Saskatchewan  towns  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  Art  students. 

(e)  Shows  in  Vernon,  Kelowns  and  the  Okanagan,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Lindoe. 

(f)  Pacific  National  Exposition,  Vancouver,  .C. 

(g)  Small  display  of  Commercial  Art  and  Craftwork  in 
Legislative  Building,  Edmonton. 

In  1948  a  fifth  diploma  course  was  added  to  the 

existing  four  in  the  art  department f s  day-class  program. 

The  addition  was  a  three-year  course  in  pottery,  ceramics, 

and  industrial  design. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  provided  in  the 
summer  art  classes  in  Banff  by  members  of  the  Institute’s 
art  department  in  1945,  Mr.  Glyde,  head  of  the  departmer  , 

Thin. ,  pp. 61-62. 
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instructed  at  art  summer  schools  organized  in  Lethbridge 
and  Edmonton. 

In  1947  it  was  ’’deemed  wise”  to  end  the  cooperative 

effort  between  the  Institute  and  the  University  of  Alberta 

79 

in  the  operation  of  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Banff  Foundation  and  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  School’s  work,  control  of  the  School  was 
assumed  entirely  by  the  University.  Members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  art  department  remain  entitled  to  act  as  instructors 
at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  Banff  School . 

When  the  Institute  in  December,  I960  was  renamed  the 
Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  the  art  depart¬ 
ment,  on  Mr.  Kerr’s  request,  was  given  individual  identity 
as  the  Alberta  College  of  Art.  The  College  remained, 
however,  a  division  of  the  Institute.  Former  reference  to 
the  College  as  the  art  department  of  the  Institute,  in 

’ ,  Kerr’s  opinion,  deprived  the  art  school  of  due  recogni- 
£0 

tion.  The  level  of  instruction  in  the  College,  though 
not  recognized  by  the  University  of  Alberta  to  be  of 
university  grade,  is  comparable  to  that  offered  at  the 
Vancouver  School  of  Art  or  the  Ontario  College  oi  Arc  in 

79 

I  bill  o ,  1947,  page  96. 

^0 

Statement  by  Mr.  Illingworth  II.  Kerr,  Lead,  Alberta 
College  of  Art,  Calgary,  personal  interview. 
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Toronto « " 

Summer.  .School.,  for.  Teachers  of  Tnm^trlal  Arts 

Discontinued  in  1939,  summer  school  instruction  for 
teachers  of  industrial  arts  in  secondary  schools  was  resumed 
in  1947  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Alberta., 
Theoretical  and  shop  courses  were  offered  to  a  total  enrol¬ 
ment  of  SO  teachers o 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  194$  summer 
session  was  the  "extreme  industry"  of  the  students,  many  of 
whom  worked  in  the  shops  during  the  noon  hour  and  after 

5:00  p.mo ,  so  as  to  obtain  the  "greatest  possible  amount" 

o  32 

of  training  and  experience. 

A  summer  session  was  held  again  in  1949  with  a 
slightly  reduced  enrolment  (Table  XIX) 0  At  the  close  of  the 
session,  however,  summer  school  instruction  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  was  once  again  discontinued,  not  to  be  resumed  until 
I960. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  closing  of  the 
Institute fs  summer  school  in  the  interim  was  the  necessity 
for  Industrial  Arts  teachers  to  take  university  courses 


31 
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Ibid. ,  1943,  page  82. 

83  Letter  from  Mr.  D.C.  Fleming,  Director  of 
Instruction,  Southern  Alberta  Institute  oi  .echnolo^ >, 
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during  the  summer  in  Edmonton,  as  a  summer  school  was  not 
established  at  the  Calgary  Branch  of  the  University  until 
196l*  In  Edmonoon  the  i unction  of  providing  shop  courses 
for  industrial  arts  teachers  was  undertaken  at  the  Victoria 
Composite  High  School. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  summer  school  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  Calgary,  the  Institute  of  Technology 
again  continued  its  summer  classes  for  industrial  arts  and 
other  teachers  of  Alberta1 s  secondary  school  system, 

V.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Instil  uf  .e_  lay..  loyryiia 

Little  had  been  done  prior  to  1943  in  the  fixing  of 
educational  prerequisites  for  Institute  courses.  It  has 
already  been  seen,  however,  that  selection  of  applicants 
for  certain  courses  was  made  on  the  basis  of  their  likeli¬ 
hood  to  succeed  in  them. 

As  an  academic  prerequisite  for  the  radio  servicing 
course  first  offered  in  1943,  the  Institute  recommended 
that  an  applicant  for  the  course  have  Grade  X  standing  or 
higher In  the  following  year  the  minimum  educational 
prerequisite  for  the  commercial  wireless  operating  course 

^  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annuel  Announcement,  ££•  ail.  ,  1943~44,  page  17* 
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started  in  that  year  was  set  at  Grade  X,  although  prefer¬ 
ence  was  given  to  applicants  holding  a  high  school  diploma. 

In  1945  the  prerequisite  for  admission  into  the  air 
engineering  course  was  Grade  X  or  its  equivalent.,0' 

Students  applying  for  the  combined  radio  and  refrig¬ 
eration  course,  which  was  added  to  the  day-class  program  in 
194#,  were  required  to  have  completed  Algebra  I  and 
Physics  I  or  their  equivalents..  Other  requisites  announced 
in  that  year  were  the  completion  of  Algebra  I  or  equivalent 
for  the  courses  of  mechanical  drafting,  and  surveying  and 
drafting., 

Increased  attention  was  given  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tional  prerequisites  in  1950,  when  the  training  of 
apprentices  at  the  Institute  had  begun  to  make  large 
demands  on  its  facilities.,  At  this  time  the  Institute 
announced  that  because  of  the  lack  of  space  it  would  pos¬ 
sibly  be  necessary  to  restrict  enrolments  in  some  of  the 
Institute  courses,  and  that  in  this  event  the  Institute 

reserved  the  right  to  select  those  students  whom  the  Insti- 

36 

tute  considered  most  likely  to  succeed  in  themc  Applicants 
were  now  required  to  present  transcripts  oi  their  Grade  IX 


Ubii i. ,  1945-46,  page  23 o 
Xhido ,  1950-51,  page  16. 
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and  high  school  standings  when  registering  at  the  Institute© 


By  1953  educational  prerequisites  were  raised  for 

$7 

most  of  the  Institute1 s  courses©  1  It  was  reported,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  this  measure,  students  entering  the  Insti¬ 
tute  displayed  "a  general  lack  of  facility,  accuracy  and 

dd 

thoroughness"  in  mathematics,  physics  and  English. 

It  was  concluded  at  the  Institute  that  academic 
attainment  alone  was  not  a  criterion  for  success  in  techno¬ 
logical  studies,  and  that  another  basis  for  selection  would 

89 

perhaps  have  to  be  tried©" 

Coupled  with  the  raising  of  prerequisites  due  to 
lack  of  accommodation  was  the  demand  by  industry  for  better 
trained  technicians,  capable  of  dealing  with  advancing 
technologies©  This  demand  centered  largely  in  the  area  of 
mathematics. ' 

Following  registration  in  the  fall  of  1955,  all 
first-year  students  were  given  a  mathematics  survey  test© 
Students  who  failed  the  examination  were  required  to  take  a 
remedial  mathematics  course  after  regular  hours©  The 
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results  of  the  final  examinations  compared  with  the  marks 

obtained  in  the  survey  test  indicated  that  the  course  was 
91 

worthwhile  0 

By  she  autumn  of  1956  educational  prerequisites  for 
day  courses  excluding  courses  for  apprentices  and  industrial 
arts  students,  were  as  outlined  in  Table  XXII,  page  297 0'2 
The  minimum  age  for  admission  remained  unchanged  at  16 
years® 

Since  1956  further  revisions  were  made  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  some  courses  and  in  their  educational  prerequi- 
siteso  Classifications  of  courses  and  educational 
requirements  for  admission  to  them  at  present  are  shown  in 
Table  XXIII,  pp.  29$~299o 

Following  commencemient  of  courses  in  the  fall,  first- 
year  students  enrolled  in  almost  all  technician  courses 
have  been  required  since  195$  to  write  examinations  in 
science  as  well  as  in  mathematics® ^  Prospective  students 
seeking  admission  to  these  courses  have  been  urged  since 
the  introduction  of  the  tests  to  review  high  school  studies 
relating  to  them  before  registering  at  the  Institute. 

' 1  Ibid. ,  page  93  - 

'2  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual  Announcement ,  ££.  sit.,  1956-57,  PP«  12-13 » 

' ^  Ibid » ,  195$-1962  passim® 
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TABLE  XXII 

EDUCATIONAL  PREREQUISITES  FOR  INSTITUTE  COURSES  1956 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Courses 


Prerequisites 


Junior  Engineering.- 

Aeronautical  Engineering 
Surveying  and  Drafting  Tech¬ 
nology 

Architectural  Drafting  Tech¬ 
nology 

Technician 

Aircraft  Maintenance  Engine¬ 
ering 

Construction  Technology 
Industrial  Laboratory  Tech¬ 
nology 

Radio  and  Electronics  Tech¬ 
nology 

Technician  G purser 

Automotive  Service  Engine¬ 
ering 

Commercial  Wireless  Oper¬ 
ating 

Drafting  Technology 
Industrial  Electricity 
Machine  Shop  Technology 

.C  ul.tur.al......  £.oi2£.s£-a 

Applied  Art  and  General 
Crafts 

Commercial  Art,  Advanced 
General  Art 
Fine  Art,  Advanced 
Pottery ?  Ceramics,  and 
Industrial  Design 

Other  Coarsen  (excluding^ 
apprentice  and  Industrial 
Arts  courses) * 


Preference  given  to  applicants 
holding  100  high  school 
credits,  including  Mathematics 
30  or  32,  Science  20,  and  Eng¬ 
lish  20,  with  not  less  than  a 
"B"  standing  in  each  subject « 


Same  as  above. 


Preference  given  to  applicants 
holding  70  high  school  credits, 
including  Mathematics  20  or  22, 
Science  20  and  English  20,  and 
who,  in  the  Institute’s  opin¬ 
ion,  were  most  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  work  of  the  course. 


None  specified* 


None  specified,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Refrigeration  and 
Appliance  Servicing,  for  which 
preference  was  given  to  appli¬ 
cants  having  credit  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  10  or  12  and  Science  20. 
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TABLE  XXIII 


EDUCATIONAL  PREREQUISITES 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE 


FOR  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY 


COURSES 
AND  ART 


1962 


Courses 


Prerequisites 


Engineering- Te.chnl.2lar.  Courses 

x 

Aeronautical  Engineering  (3) 
Architectural  Technology  (2) 
Electronic  Technology  l 2 ) 
Industrial  Laboratory 
Technology  (2) 

Land  Surveying  Technology  (2) 
Petroleum  Technology  (27 
Power  Plant  Engineering  (2) 

Is.chnisiaL 

Air craft  Maintenance  Tech¬ 
nology  (2) 

Drafting  Technology  (2) 
Industrial  Electrical 
Technology  (2) 

Mechanical  Technology  (2) 
Refrigeration  and  Air 
Conditioning  Technology  (2) 


Preference  given  to 
having  a  minimum  of 
Alberta  high  school 
or  e qu i valent,  rith 
of  a  "B"  standing  (5 
Mathematics  30  or  32 
20  and  English  20. 


applicants 

100 


credits, 
a  minimum 

.  .  o) 

,  Science 


Preference  given  to 
having  a  minimum  of 


applicants 
67  Alberta 


high  school  credits,  or 
equ ival ere  ,  •vie  .1 

a  H3n  standing  in  Kathemat 
20  or  22,  Science  20  ana 
English  20* 


of 

ics 


Automotive  Service  Tech¬ 
nology  (2)  ^ 

Commercial  Radio  Operating  (_) 
Construction  Technology  (2) 


As  for  technician  courses  in 
grout  1  less  the  requirement 
of  a  minimum  standing  in 
each  subject* 


Merchandising  Administration 

Culture7  ^curses 

General  Art  (2) 

Fine  Art  Advanced  (a) 
Commercial  Art,  Advanced  (<-) 
Applied  Art  and  General 
Crafts  (3 ) 

Pottery  and  Ceramics  (3) 


(2)  As  in  technician  courses 
?:  roup  1* 

Preference  gaver  to  att_icar. 
with  a  minimum  cf  Alberta 
Grade  XI  standing,  or 
equiva.eriu. 


TABLE  XXIII  (continued) 
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Courses 


Prerequisites 


,Irati£L. draining.  Counts. 

o.» 

Commercial  Cooking  (2) 

Agricultural  Mechanics  (2) 
Diesel  Mechanics  (5  mo, ) 


Dining  Room  Service  (10  wk.) 
Welding  (3  wk. ) 


Preference  given  to  appli¬ 
cants  having  a  minimum  of  35 
Alberta  high  school  credits, 
or  equivalent. 

Preference  given  to  appli¬ 
cants  having  at  least 
Mathematics  10  or  12  or 
Science  10  or  the  Alberta 
high  school  program,  or 
equivalent  * 

None  specified. 


—  —  — .... —«x— ■«■■■■  . .  . . . . ——— — . — - -  ■  —  —  — . . . .  ■  —  — -  —  ■ 

Bracketed  figures  show  length  of  course  in  years 

unless  otherwise  stated,, 


It  has  been  seen  that  the  minimum  cost  for  an  out-of- 

town  student T s  attendance  at  the  Institute  for  a  full  term 

in  the  period  1920-29  was  approximately  $300 „  Increases  in 

fees  occurred  from  time  to  time  since  1929,  and,  by  1962  the 

fee  for  a  regular  term  of  nine  months  was  $67*  At  the 

latter  date,  board  and  room  was  available  at  Calgary  board- 

94 

ing  houses  for  approximately  $60  per  month." 
annual  cost  of  attendance  for  an  out-of-town  student  had 
thus  risen  to  about  $600  or  twice  the  cost  in  1920. 
recent  years  were  estimated  to  cover  less  than  one-tentn 

94 


Ibid. ,  1961-62,  page  34o 
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the  cost  of  instruction.' 

I  adust  rlaL-ixl  s  ~li qiiusss 

Requirements  for  admission  into  the  programs  for 

industrial  arts  students  were  laid  down  by  the  University 

of  Alberta.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  postwar  period 

the  prerequisites  have  been  similar  to  requirements  for 

admission  into  any  other  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 

Education  degree,  that  is,  possession  of  a  high  school 

diploma  with  at  least  a  nBn  standing  in  each  of  six  Grade 

Q6 

XII  Departmental  examination  subjects.'  In  the  same  period 
the  required  overall  average  mark  in  these  subjects  has 
been  60  percent. 

Apprenticeship,.  Gaiiasas 

The  minimum  educational  requirements  for  admission 

into  apprenticeship  training  vary  in  the  different  trades. 

The  completion  of  Grade  VIII  or  equivalent  has  been  the  most 

common  requirement.  The  range  of  educational  prerequisites 

varies  from  none  in  the  motor  mechanics  and  sheei  metal 

97 

trades  to  Grade  X  for  electrician  apprentices."'  As  mastery 
of  the  technology  required  in  the  trades  is  considered 


The  Albertan.  December  31,  1959» 

90  r.alennarj  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1945~ 
1961,  passim. 
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difficult  for  anyone  without  some  high  school  education, 
however ,  preference  is  likely  to  be  given  to  applicants 
with  two  or  more  years  of  high  school,' 

VI.  THE  INSTITUTE  AND  ALBERTA1  S  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  establishment  of  educational  prerequisites  for 
admission  into  Institute  courses  resulted  in  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  Institute  and  the  curriculum  of 
the  Province Ts  secondary  schools.  An  examination  of  these 
prerequisites  reveals  that  the  Institute  has  become  an 
educational  institution  at  the  post-secondary  school  level. 

Evident  in  this  relationship  is  a  marked  modification 
in  the  Institute’s  original  purpose,  which  was,  as  stated 
in  1923  by  its  Vice-Principal,  Mr.  J.H,  Ross,  to  prepare  a 
student  for  a  particular  trade  with  the  possibility  of  his 
becoming  a  foreman  or  superintendent,  in  view  of  his  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Institute.  None  of  the  courses  he  pointed  out, 
followed  high  school  work  or  led  to  university.  He  stated 
that  the  Dominion’s  grant  amounting  to  one-hall  01  the  cost 
of  the  Institute’s  maintenance  and  capital  expenditures  was 
made  on  the  condition  that  there  were  to  be  no  educational 
prerequisites  for  entrance.  Until  the  beginning  ci  the 
postwar  period,  the  Institute  operated  almost  entirely  on 

9$ 


Ibid. 
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the  basis  explained  by  Mr.  Ross, 

In  trie  last  decade,  however,  the  Institute  was 
forced  in  ways  already  seen  to  end  its  existence  as  a  school 
outside  the  educational  stream,  and  to  become  integrated 
within  it. 

An  important  development  in  the  process  of  integration 

with  the  secondary  school  curriculum  occurred  in  1950,  when 

students  who  had  successfully  completed  a  unit  shop  subject 

in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  in  Alberta  with  a  minimum  of  an  ”A” 

standing  were  entitled  to  receive  credit  at  the  Institute 

go 

for  the  first  year  of  the  comparable  two-year  course, y  y  The 
unit  shop  courses  concerned  were  later  identified  as  automo¬ 
tives,  electricity,  metal,  and  woodwork. 

At  the  same  time  a  similar  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Apprenticeship  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  The  granting  of  a  year’s  credit  on  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  recognition  of  high  school  shop  courses  has 
been  conditional,  however,  on  an  applicant’s  achievement  on 
examinations  set  by  the  Apprenticeship  Board. 

Two  years  previously,  Mr.  Ross  Ford,  Director  oi  the 

y '  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Annual,  Ann ounnanaan,  ££<>  ni£°  >  1950-51,  page  13. 

100  Statement  by  Mr.  Bruce  Henry,  Supervisor,  Provin¬ 
cial  Apprenticeship  Board,  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  personal 
interview. 
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Technical  Education  Branch  of  the  Federal  Department  of 

Labour ,  recommended  cnat  Lxie  two  steps  described  above  be 

101 

taken.  Mr.  Fowler,  then  Principal  of  the  Institute, 

interpreted  the  recommendation  to  mean  that  Mr.  Ford 

desired  high  school  students  to  complete  Grade  XII  before 

1  02 

entering  the  Institute. 

Established  on  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 

Education,  the  relationship  between  Institute  courses  and 

high  school  technical  electives  has  not  proved  satisfac- 
102 

tory.  J  The  Institute  has  not  recognized  a  high  school 
unit  shop  program  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year 
course  in  a  similar  program  at  the  Institute 

The  Cameron  Royal  Commission  reported  that  industrial 
arts  courses  in  the  high  schools  failed  in  their  vocational 
training  function.  The  report  of  the  Commission  states 
that , 

The  Commission’s  impression  is  that  some  of  the 
electives  provided  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  general 


101 

102 

103 


The.  Calgary_li-sralii ,  March  12, 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  June  1,  1961. 
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10Zf  Statement  by  Mr.  D.C.  Fleming,  Director  of 
Instruction,  Southern  Alberta  Institute  ol  Technology, 
personal  interview. 
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education  and  approacn  a  degree  of  vocational  training 
which  is  incomplete  and  ineffective 01°5 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  achievement  in 

high  school  courses  was,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ward  Steckle, 

Principal  of  Calgary's  Western  Canada  Composite  High  School, 

that  students  were  being  "stuffed"  by  parents  and  teachers 

106 

into  taking  them0  Also  deeming  the  technical  education 

program  in  Alberta  high  schools  a  failure,  Mr0  Steckle  said 
that  although  shop  courses  in  the  high  schools  were  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  further  study  in  a  technical  col¬ 
lege,  they  had  failed  to  do  so  because  in  most  cases 
students  with  "neither  the  interest  nor  the  ability"  were 
taking  them.'1' 

An  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  failure  appears 

in  Departmental  statistics  showing  that  of  633  Alberta 

students  enrolled  in  Electricity  10  in  the  1956-57  term, 

168  continued  in  Electricity  20,  and  only  2$  in  Electric- 
108 

ity  30. 

In  explanation  of  the  reduced  enrolments,  a  report 
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Report 


Edmonton 


of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
1559,  page" I360 
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by  the  Calgary  Public  School  Board  states  that  since  the 
relationship  between  unit  shop  courses  to  similar  courses 
at  the  Institute  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established, 
students  enrolling  in  high  school  technical  electives  have 
little  incentive  to  complete  a  full  program  of  these  courses 
or  give  them  the  attention  they  deserve 0 j'vjC/ 

A  need  for  vocational  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  however,  exists0  This  need  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  large  enrolments  in  the  high  school  matric¬ 
ulation  program0  Of  1606  Grade  IX  graduates  in  1955,  only 
343  went  on  to  university."  Yet,  in  1961  almost  70 
percent  of  Calgary Ts  high  school  population  were  enrolled 
in  this  program. 

The  need  for  accreditable  vocational  education  at  the 

secondary  school  level  is  made  evident  also  by  a  recent 

study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  which  found 

that  43  percent  of  1045  Grade  XI  and  XII  industrial  arts 

students  surveyed  took  shop  courses  for  vocational 
111 

purposeso 


109 

110 


Utixio 

Lblii. 


111  "Final  Report  of  the  Study  Concerning  the  Voca 
tional  Effectiveness  of  the  Auto  20,  Auto  30,  Metal  20  and 
Metal  30  Courses  offered  in  1954“5  5  and  1955”5(~)  in  Seven 
Alberta  Composite  High  Schools,"  Department  of  Education, 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  April,  19pS,  page  9« 
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Acknowledging  the  need  lor  vocational  education,  the 
Cameron  Commission  recommended  that  technical  electives  of 
near-vocational  nature  and  intent  be  reviewed,  if  necessary, 
with  the  view  to  making  them  acceptable  to  business  and  the 
trades,  and  that  these  electives  be  offered  in  urban  school 
systems  and  in  community  colleges  in  rural  areas. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  local  school  boards 

are  reluctant  to  accept  full  responsibility  for  providing 

vocational  education  in  the  high  schools,,  In  reply  to  the 

Commission1 s  recommendations  above,  Mrc  Robert  Warren, 

Superintendent  for  the  Calgary  Public  School  Board,  stated 

that  the  recommendations  "cannot  be  properly  implemented 

11  2 

except  on  a  provincial  level  <>"  Mr,  Warren  has  not 
considered  the  provision  of  vocational  training  as  a  proper 
function  of  the  high  schools,.  Since  both  the  high  schools 
and  the  Institute  offer  it,  he  named  this  area  of  education 
a  "no-man’s  land,""  J 

In  contrast  with  the  Commission’s  recommendations, 

Mr o  Warren  insisted  that  "this  great  area  o!  vocational  and 
trade  training"  be  carried  out  by  an  agency  supported  both 
by  the  Province  and  the  Dominion. 
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Whether  the  largely  Federal  “vocational”  high  school 
presently  being  established  in  several  Alberta  centers  will 
occupy  Mr.  WarrenTs  "no-man’s  land,”  or  whether  they  will 
establish  a  satisiactory  interrelationship  with  Alberta’s 
institutes  of  technology  and  the  Apprenticeship  Board 
remains  to  be  seen. 


VII .  ADVI SORY  COMMI TTES S 


The  beginning  made  in  the  establishment  of  advisory 

committees  shortly  before  the  Economic  Depression  was 

apparently  not  resumed  until  1955  when,  on  the  authority  of 

the  Minister  of  Education,  an  advisory  committee  for  the 

food  service  training  course  was  established.  During  the 

1955~56  term,  a  committee  of  ten  members  representative  of 

the  various  industries  connected  with  the  course,  was 

appointed.  The  committee  met  twice  during  the  term  and 

their  contribution  to  the  course  was  considered  helpful  and 

115 

very  worthwhile.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  as 

follows : 


Chairman  1  Mr*  Even  Erickson  of  the  Marquis  Pastry, 
Candy  and  Coffee  Shop,  Lethbridge,  representing  the 
Restaurant  Operators;  Mr.  .  A*  Martineau  oi  he  Olde 
English  Fish  &  Chip  Shop,  E  ;  r*  ioozen  of 

Lindy’s  Restaurant,  Edmonton;  Mr*  Fred  Wattarn  of  the 
Starlight  Room,  Royal  Hotel,  Calgary;  Mr «  .  orace  King 


115 
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of  the  Tea  Kettle  Inn,  Calgary;  representing  the  Res¬ 
taurant  Operators.  Miss  Helen  Jacobson,  Chief 
Dietitian  of  the  General  Hospital,  Calgary,  representing 
the  Horae  Economists .  Mr.  Grant  MacEwan,  Member  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  representing  the  general  public » 

Mrc  H.C.  Craig,  Java  Shop,  Fort  MacLeod,  Regional  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Alberta  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Restau¬ 
rant  Association,,  Mr.  H.Ao  Webster,  Southern  Supervisor 
of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  representing  the 
Tourist  Agencies.  Mr.  W„  Pillidge,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
Calgary,  representing  the  Health  and  Sanitation  Se rvices. 
Mr.  George  Ellis  of  the  Electrical  Wholesalers,  Calgary, 
representing  the  Equipment  Suppliers*!!0 

In  the  following  year  advisory  committees  were 
formed  for  industrial  laboratory  technology,  construction 
technology,  architectural  drafting  technology,  and  drafting 
technology 0X'L '  By  1961  twelve  committees  were  reported  to 
be  functioning. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  has  been  carried  out  at  no  cost  to  the  Provincial 
Government  as  members  of  the  committees  serve  voluntarily 
and  at  their  own  expense. 

The  committees  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Institute 
and  industry.  They  assist  in  the  organization  oa.  new 
courses,  and  continue  to  advise  the  Institute  in  ma^t-eis 
concerning  curriculum.  The  committees  endeavor  to  interest 


116  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Annual  Ann ouncenienl .  £Lp.  fiiio ,  1956-57,  PP°  !°  -  -  • 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  ReparL, 
xlLLo,  1956,  page  90. 
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students  in  tne  industries  with  which  their  courses  are 

allied,  and  to  keep  them  informed  on  employment  oppor- 

11° 

tunities  in  these  industries,*  ' 


VIII o  IN- SERVICE  TRAINING 

The  substantial  program  of  in-service  training 

established  shortly  before  the  Economic  Depression  was 

120 

apparently  not  continued  significantly  until  1950, 

During  the  1950“51  term  two  courses  in  teacher  training  for 

the  Institute’s  instructional  staff  were  organized.  One  of 

the  courses,  dealing  with  shop  techniques  and  hand  skills, 

was  conducted  on  Saturday  mornings  during  February  and 

March  by  Messrs,  E.W.  Wood,  0o  Kingsep,  and  M, J •  Tomlinson* 

Following  the  close  of  the  Institute  term  in  May,  a  second 

course  on  the  preparation  ana  use  of  instruction  sheets  was 

given  by  Mr,  Wood,  Designed  to  upgrade  junior  members  of 

the  staff,  the  courses  resulted  in  improved  "esprit  de  corps" 

as  well  as  in  better  teaching  techniques  in  the  shops  and 
121 

classrooms. 


11$ 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Annual  Announcement,  ££«  ,  1961-62,  page  23, 
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The  Albertan,  June  14,  195'"  ° 
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The  in-service  training  program  was  extended  in  1955 
and  made  compulsory  for  all  new  members  of  the  instructional 
staff,  with  or  without  teacher  certification.  The  extended 
in-service  program  consisted  of  approximately  30  hours  of 
instruction  in  each  of  a  new  staff  member’s  first  two  years 
at  the  Institute. 

The  new  course  was  evidently  considered  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  however,  in  view  of  an  announcement  by  Mr.  Wood  in 

December,  1959  that  the  in-service  training  program  was  to 

122 

be  expanded.  The  reason  given  for  the  planned  expansion 

of  the  program  was  that  the  Institute  needed  instructors 

who  were  not  only  well  trained  in  a  specified  technology, 

but  also  trained  in  the  '"methods  and  techniques”  of 
123 

teachingo 

Accordingly,  a  third-year  unit  also  of  approximately 

30  hours  was  added  to  the  program  in  1961.  This  addition 

121 

has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  '  The  in-service 
class,  consisting  in  recent  years  of  approximately  25 
members,  have  included  new  instructors  as  well  as  those 
taking  the  second  and  third  units  of  the  course,  a  situation 
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Statement  by  Mr.  S.E.  Overby,  Head,  Mathematics- 
Physics  Department,  Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Calgary,  personal  interview. 
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which  has  entailed  a  considerable  amount  of  repetitive 
-  - :  -  •  -  -  •  1 v  s  3-  i  esul  -  io  lias  been  decided,  to  dnop  the 

third-year  section  of  the  program,  although  thought  has 

been  given  ,o  dividing  the  class  into  "homogeneous”  groups 

1  .  .  .  .  ^  125 

and  reinstituting  the  third-year  component  of  the  course » 

The  Institute’s  present  in-service  teacher  training 

program  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstration  lessons  by 

experienced  staif  members,  most  of  whom  have  or  are  workin 

on  teacher  certification 0  Lectures  in  the  1961  in-service 

course  appear  under  headings  which  include  “Maintaining 

Discipline,”  ”The  Principles  of  Learning,”  “Lesson  Plan- 

126 

ning,”  and  "Teaching  Methods 0” 

Completion  of  neither  the  two-term  course,  though 
compulsory,  nor  of  the  three-term  is  creditable  towards 
teacher  certification*  Completion  of  the  latter  program, 
however,  qualifies  an  instructor  for  a  salary  increment  and 
for  credit  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  a  summer  school 
course  in  teacher  training,  as  offered  for  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  by  Departments  of  Education  in  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Winnipeg 

127 

and  Vancouver0  The  courses  in  these  centers  are  likewise 

not  accreditable  towards  teacher  certif ication* 

125 

Ibid. 

126 

Syllabus  for  the  1961  Teacher  Training  Program, 
Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  'nechnology ,  Calgary,  pp.j-.\o 
127 


D.Co  Fleming,  ££*  cib. ,  personal  interview* 
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IX.  STUDENTS 


General 

Estimated  to  be  $0$  grades  of  public  school  education 

in  1929  ana  ten  grades  in  1938,  the  average  educational 

attainment  of  students  on  admission  to  day  classes  in  1954 

almost  reached  high  school  graduation.  Students  enrolling 

in  evening  classes  have  remained  a  very  hetrogeneous  group, 

varying  in  educational  attainment  from  near  illiteracy  to 

12$ 

post-graduate  scholarship  at  universities,,  Conversely, 

the  average  age  of  students  has  declined  from  just  over  21 

129 

years  in  1929  to  an  estimated  19  or  20  years  at  present. 

In  Institute  day  classes,  the  proportion  of  students 
from  Calgary  has  in  recent  years  remained  approximately  the 
same.  Similarly,  the  majority  of  students  have  been  from 
Alberta,  although  considerable  numbers  have  come  from  other 
Canadian  provinces  and  territories  and  from  points  overseas, 
as  shown  in  Table  XXIV,  page  313°  01  The  706  graduates  in 

1961,  249  were  from  homes  north  of  Red  Deer;  264  from  homes 
south  of  this  city*  The  great  majority  of  students  have 
continued  to  be  of  the  male  sex. 


£Lp. 


12$ 

.ci.t . , 


Alberta,  Department 

1951,  page  91. 
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Letter  from  Mr. 
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TABLE  XXIV 

HOMES  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  DAY  CLASSES  1956-1959 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ART 


Homes 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Calgary 

235 

255 

376 

Other  Alberta  Points 

500 

579 

685 

Other  Canadian  Locations 

109 

166 

173 

Foreign  Countries 

2 

6 

5 

Totals 

$46 

1006 

1239 

Lists  of  diplomas  and  certificates  issued  since  1911 
show  that  the  requirement  for  a  diploma  was  raised  from 
successful  completion  of  a  "regular”  day  course  to  the  same 
completion  of  at  least  a  two-year  program,.  Certificates 
after  this  date  were  issued  for  courses  of  one  year’s 
duration  or  less.  Table  XYV,  page  314  lists  diplomas  and 
certificates  issued  by  the  Institute  in  the  years  1946  and 

1961  o 

As  seen  in  Table  XXV  the  largest  increase  in  the 
number  of  courses  successfully  completed  occurred  in  the 
Institute’s  diploma-course  department „  keeping  in  mind 
that  diploma  courses  in  I960  were  of  two  years’  duration 
(with  the  exception  of  the  three-year  aeronautics  course), 
and  the  addition  of  merchandising  administration  in  19oO, 


t 

it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  number  of  diplomas  issuable  at 
the  end  of  the  196061  term  was  less  than  half  of  the  total 
enrolment  in  diploma  courses,  Great  improvement  is  evident, 
therefore,  in  the  retention  and  graduation  of  diploma-course 
students  since  1925,  when  only  one  regular-course  student 
out  of  23  carried  his  course  through  to  successful  comple¬ 
tion,,  The  drop-out  rate  in  the  Institute’s  day  classes  in 
the  period  1956-61  was  approximately  6  percent 

TABLE  XXV131 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  IN  THE  YEARS  1946  AND  1961 
PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AMD  ART 


1945-46 
Enrol,  Dip, 
and 
Cert, 

%  Of 

Enrol , 

1960-61 
Enrol,  Dip, 
ana 
Cer  t , 

%o  Of 

Enrol 

diplomas 

309 

33 

1 — 1 

1 — 1 

1150 

360 

31% 

'’'Day  Class  Certif¬ 
icates 

116 

84 

72% 

164 

135 

83/0 

'"■'Evening  Class 
Certificates 

303 

116 

31% 

2070 

817 

39% 

Correspondence  Class 
Certificates 

395 

40 

10 % 

1402 

235 

O- 
1 — 1 

Totals 

1128 

273 

24  % 

4736 

1547 

33/o 

Figures  do  not  include  welding  students. 


These  figures  do  not  include  dressmaking  students, 
who  were  not  eligible  for  certificates. 


Calculated  from  figures  taken  from  the  Institute’ 
office  jejords. 

Figures  used  were  taken  from  Annual  Announcements 
of  the  Institute,  Commencement  brochures,  and  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Department  of  Education, 
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Diploma  requirements,  apart  from  the  lengthening  of 
the  courses  for  which  diplomas  are  issued,  have  changed 
little  since  1920.  A  student  currently  enrolled  in  a 
diploma  course  must  have  an  attendance  of  90  percent  and 
score  a  mark  of  at  least  60  percent  on  each  unit  of  his 
course o  Further,  he  must  meet  prescribed  requirements  in 
home  study0  Honors  diplomas  were  first  issued  in  the 
spring  of  1960.  Requirements  for  these  diplomas  include  an 
average  mark  of  SO  percent  in  each  year  of  a  course  with 
not  less  than  a  mark  of  70  percent  in  any  subject 0  Twenty- 
five  honors  diplomas  were  awarded  in  1961 « 

.Scholar  .ship  .s,.  and..,  Awards 

Previous  to  the  early  postwar  period  the  only  schol¬ 
arships  available  at  the  Institute  were  those  presented  by 
various  organizations  and  firms  to  winning  students  in  the 
art  department  0  ^ ^  During  194$“49  a  beginning  was  made  in 
the  awarding  of  scholarships  to  students  in  courses  other 
than  art.  The  scholarships  presented  during  this  term  were 

133 

as  follows: 

Bruce  Robinson  Electric  Ltd. ,  Calgary--$150  to  the 
best  all-round  student  in  the  first  year  of  his 
course  in  Industrial  Electricity. 


1^1 2  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual  Report, 
oil. . ,  1949,  page  60. 

133 


Ibid 
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Canadian  Western  Natural  Gas  Co.  Ltd.— $150  scholar¬ 
ships,  one  to  the  best  all-round  student  in 
Machine  Shop;  the  other  to  the  best  all-round 
student  in  Survey  Drafting. 

Manning  Egleston  Lumber  Co0  Ltd.,  and  Crown  Lumber 
Co*  Ltd. --$50  scholarship  to  a  selected  student 
in  Building  Construction  and  Draftingo 

The  Alberta  Command  of  the  Canadian  Legion,  B.E.S.L. 
--$100  scholarship  for  the  best  all-round  student 
in  any  department . 

By  1954,  additional  scholarships  amounting  to  $1,575 

were  made  available  to  departments  other  than  the  art 

department  by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Economic  Affairs, 

Calgary  Power  Ltd.,  Calgary  Motor  Products,  Ltd.,  Freeman 

Wilson  Ltdo,  General  Supplies,  Ltdo,  Maclin  Motors,  Ltd., 

Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  Alberta  Wholesale  Implement  Association, 

3-34 

Revel  stoke  Sawmill  Co.,  Ltdo,  and  R.CoA.  Victor  Coe,  Ltd. 

The  total  value  of  scholarships  and  other  awards  presented 

135 

during  the  Institute’s  first  Awards  Day  Program  in  1954 
was  $2,450. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  apprentice- 
training  at  the  Institute,  outstanding  apprentices  were 
recognized  in  the  Institute’s  Awards  Day  exercises  in 
November,  1953„  Fifteen  apprentices  received  recognition 


134 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Annual  Announcement,  ££»  ,  1949“54  passim. 

135 

Mr.  W.A.Bo  Saunders,  Vice-Principal,  Southern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  program  notes,  Awards  Day, 
November  1,  1961. 
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from  representatives  of  various  organizations. 

The  growing  interest  of  industrial  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  Institute’s  work  is  reflected  by  the 
continually  increasing  value  of  scholarships  and  bursaries 
presented  by  them  to  students  at  the  Institute.  By  1961 
the  value  of  these  presentations  had  risen  to  $15,415  ’ 

.The..  Student .s...  Aaplslaiic.e.,  AcJk»_l£5SL 

Augmenting  the  financial  support  of  students  through 
scholarships  and  bursaries  since  1959  has  been  the  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Provincial  Government  through  the 
Students  Assistance  Act,  assented  to  on  April  7,  1959.  The 
Act  was  an  enlargement  of  its  predecessor  by  the  same  name 

passed  in  1953,  which  authorized  assistance  for  university 

137 

students  and  student  nurses  only. 

The  revised  Act  of  1959  authorized  several  other 
types  of  assistance,  including  loans  to  students  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art0  In  addition,  the  Act 
provided  funds,  designated  as  The  Queen  Elizabeth  Education 
Scholarship  Fund,  for  disbursement  as  scholarships,  grants 

13d 

and  bursaries. 


136  -rv  •  J 

XbJLd. 
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Alberta,  Department  of  Education, 

jop.  pii. ,  1955,  page  100 o 

^  XbjLdo ,  1959,  page  117. 
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Ihe  new  Act  provided  loans  up  to  $>750  in  any  school 

year  for  students  enrolled  at  the  Institute.  Loans  extended 

under  the  Act  to  180  Institute  students  in  1960-61  amounted 
139 

to  $>79 ,194 •  ^  An  additional  <13200  in  prizes  was  presented 

to  students  at  the  Institute  during  the  same  term  through 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  Scholarship  Fund. 

Asjsl.s£.ajj£g-.  SQr-J&jx&i&lsiBs. 

Assistance  for  apprentices  receiving  training  at  the 

Institute  was  provided  under  terms  of  the  Dominion- 

Provincial  Apprenticeship  Agreement.  An  allowance  of  $12 

weekly  for  single  men  and  $15  weekly  for  married  men  was 

set,  payable  by  the  Provincial  Government  to  apprentices 

while  in  attendance  at  the  Institute.  The  Province  also 

undertook  to  pay  for  the  return  transportation  of  every 

apprentice  to  Calgary.  Many  employers  have  been  supple- 

_  140 

menting  Provincial  allowances  by  50  to  100  percent. 

Early  in  I960  apprentices  were  given  further 
assistance  through  being  permitted  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  draw  unemployment  benefits  for  the  period  of  their  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Institute  Ruled  by  the  National  Employment 


Ibido,  1961,  page  94. 
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page  15 o 
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North  Hill-.JfeMa.  Calgary,  March  24,  I960. 
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Commission  as  officially  unemployed  while  training  at  the 

Institute,  apprentices  have  since  received  from  the  federal 

and  provincial  governments  subsistence  amounting  to  at  least 

142 

$100  per  month. 

Placement 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  in  postwar  years 
industry’s  demand  for  graduates  of  the  Institute  has  greatly 
exceeded  the  Institute’s  output  of  technicians.  Notwith¬ 
standing  a  decrease  in  industry’s  need  for  technicians 

during  the  economic  recession  in  1957,  the  Institute  was 

143 

still  unable  to  fill  the  demand. 

Described  as  "reasonably  good,"  employment  prospects 

for  graduates  of  the  Institute  in  196.1  may  have  been  the 

144 

least  encouraging  since  World  War  II «  Since  then,  how¬ 

ever,  the  demands  for  Institute  graduates  have  evidently 

improved,  as  job  prospects  for  them  were  recently  stated  to 

145  .  u 

be  "bright."  Prospects  for  summer  employment,  notwith¬ 
standing,  were  reported,  as  in  the  previous  year,  to  be  far 

146 

from  encouraging. 
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Another  indication  of  the  general  worsening  of 

employment  opportunities  was  the  resumption  of  free  classes 

for  the  unemployed  in  the  fall  of  I960  for  the  first  time 

since  the  Economic  Depression.  Day  classes  in  English, 

mathematics  and  science;  and  evening  classes  in  automotives 

electricity,  and  drafting  were  offered  to  a  class  of  72 

147 

unemployed  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  46  years. 

Costs  of  instruction  were  shared  by  the  federal  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments. 

To  meet  the  need  for  an  effective  placement  service 

146 

for  students  of  the  Institute,  the  Calgary  Office  of  the 

National  Employment  Service  established  a  branch  employment 

office  at  the  Institute  in  1955*  All  students  at  the  Insti 

tute  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  register  with  the 

National  Employment  Service  here  as  part  of  their  enrolment 

procedure  on  registration  day.  Functions  of  the  Service fs 

representative  at  the  Institute  have  included  the  arranging 

of  employer-student  interviews,  and  the  placing  of  students 

149 

in  part-time,  summer,  and  permanent  employment. 


147 

14S 


The  Sou tin  Si de  Mirror.  Calgary,  March  1,  1961 


Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology, 

Annual  An rja unc.emsiil ,  1962-63,  page  2C0 
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Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual.  ILupnr.1. , 
cit . ,  1956,  page  91o 
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Ex-tra^nrricular  Activ:  ti  es 

The  mushrooming  of  extracurricular  activities  since 

the  War  placed  an  increased  demand  on  gymnasium  facilities 

at  the  Institute,  facilities  which  were  used  jointly  by 

three  educational  institutions:  the  Institute  of  Technology 

and  Art,  the  University  of  Alberta,  Calgary  Branch,  and  the 

ISO 

University  Demonstration  School «  J  The  consequent  cramp¬ 
ing  and  curtailment  of  each  institution1 s  athletic  activities 
resulted  in  the  necessity  to  rent  gymnasia  in  the  city  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  a  plea  from  the  Institute  for  due 
consideration  by  the  Province  to  the  need  for  additional 
gymnasium  facilities* 

For  several  years  following  the  passing  of  World 
War  II  veterans  from  the  Institute,  interest  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  students  in  extracurricular  activities  declined,  as 
the  maturity  and  vitality  of  the  student  body  during  the 
veterans1  presence  seemed  to  vanish*  L  Although  the  scope 
of  activities  remained  broad,  many  students  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  personal  development  in 

them  0^2 


Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  Annual 
£T>o  nil, 0 ,  1950,  page  73  • 

151  Tbiri„,  1955,  page  91. 

152  Tbid-,  1953,  page  62. 
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Attributed  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  the  Students’ 
Association’s  officers,  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  occurred  during  the  1954~55  term,  when 
the  Institute’s  full  range  of  activities  ‘’operated  at  a  high 
level  of  interest  and  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 1,1  ^ 

The  term  was  marked  also  by  two  major  innovations-- 
the  Awards  Day  ceremony  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November, 
and  Closing  Exercises  held  on  a  trial  basis  in  the  auditor¬ 
ium  on  the  second  Friday  in  May.  On  the  latter  occasion 
presentations  to  students  included  athletic  trophies,  and 
major  and  minor  ”?”  awards  recognizing  meritorious  work  in 
any  extracurricular  activity. 

In  accordance  with  a  revision  in  the  Association’s 
constitution  in  1929,  each  term  prior  to  the  1955~56  term 
was  divided  into  three  executive  periods  in  order  to  give 
more  students  experience  in  election  procedures  and  in  hold¬ 
ing  office o  A  disadvantage  of  this  system  was  that  in  eacn 

term  no  activities  were  organized  until  a  new  executive  had 

154 

been  elected.  y 

In  1955  the  executive  year  was  once  again  divided 
into  two  periods — November  to  March,  anu  April  to  re  to:.  er0 
In  each  school  year  the  executive  for  the  latter  period  has 
consisted  of  students  who  planned  to  return  to  the  Institute 


153  Ibid.,  1955,  PP°  90-91. 

154  Ibid. ,  1956,  page  96. 
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in  the  -tollowing  fall0  Ihus  was  achieved  an  improved  con- 

tinuity  in  the  executive  of  the  Students1  Association,  and 

an  immediate  organization  of  extracurricular  activities  at 

the  beginning  of  each  school  term0~; ' 

Coincident  with  the  growing  emphasis  at  the  Institute 

on  the  training  of  technicians  was  the  organization  of 

students’  departmental  clubs--the  Aero  Club,  the  Survey 

Club,  the  Laboratory  Technicians  Club,  to  name  only  a  fewG 

By  1957  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  extracurricular 

program  was  the  activities  of  the  departmental  clubs,  whose 

members  met  regularly  for  organized  lectures,  study  and  group 

156 

discussions,  and  social  purposes."  '  The  usual  activities 
including  the  annual  banquet  were  conducted  successfully, 
although  inadequate  gymnasium  facilities  still  necessitated 
the  renting  of  gymnasia  elsewhere. 

Improvement  in  the  programing  and  organizing  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  followed  the  appointment  of  Mr 0  Allan 

157 

J.  Buttle,  Coordinator  of  Students’  Activities  in  1956. 

Mr o  Buttle  estimated  that  during  the  1960-61  term  95  percent 
of  the  Institute’s  regular  day  students  participated  m  at 
least  one  extracurricular  activity 0 
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1959,  page  109. 
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X.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


With  the  redecoration  and  modernization  of  the  per¬ 
manent  plant  of  the  Institute  in  the  early  postwar  period, 

the  school  became  a  ” show-place , ”  as  an  increasing  number 

15$ 

of  visitors  were  being  attracted  to  it.  " 

Through  an  invitation  from  the  Minister  of  Education, 
some  160  members  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees  Association 
toured  the  Institute  in  the  evening  of  November  12,  194c. 

As  previously  arranged  for  the  occasion,  classes  in  all 
departments  were  in  operation 

Other  visitors  included  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 

Deputy  Ministers,  officials  from  centers  across  Canada  and 
numerous  parties  from  rural  areas.  The  increasing  interest 
of  the  general  public  in  the  Institute  created  a  favorable 
impression  there1"'"  and  doubtlessly  gave  impetus  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Institute Ts  publicity  program.. 

During  the  1943-49  term  the  Institute  held  “Open  House” 
on  six  occasions  for  members  of  service  clubs,  home  and  school 
associations,  and  groups  of  employers.,  In  groups  01  live  00 
seven  persons,  the  guests  were  conducted  tnrough  shops,  lab¬ 
oratories  and  classrooms,  where  evening  or  volunteer  day 
students  were  normally  proceeding  with  their  work «, 
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reaction  of  the  visitors  was  in  every  instance  "one  of 
amazement  at  the  size  of  the  place,  the  adequacy  of  the 
equipment,  the  vital  nature  of  the  instruction,  and  the 
enthusiastic  interest  of  the  students*"-" 

In  the  spring  of  1949  the  Institute  published  a  bro¬ 
chure  to  inform  high  school  students  of  the  courses  offered 
at  the  Institute*  Entitled  "After  High  School  Days,  What  of 
the  Future?"  the  brochure  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
and  life  of  the  Institute  and  indications,  as  well,  of  the 
types  of  employment  available  for  Institute  graduates* 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  mailed  to  every  high  school  in 
Alberta* 


In  another  phase  of  the  Institute’s  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  194$ -49  term,  members  of  the  staff  presented 
talks  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  at  teachers’  conventions 
at  Coronation,  Hanna,  Lethbridge  and  Calgary,  primarily  ior 

the  assistance  of  high  school  teachers  engaged  in  guidance 

,  161 

work. 

The  Institute’s  public  relations  program  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  included  continuing  favorable  publicity  tnrough 
newspapers  in  Calgary  and  elsewhere  in  the  Province,  and 
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through  various  trade  publications. 

Open  House  was  held  on  five  occasions  during  the  term 
at  the  request  of  interested  groups  which  included  service 
clubs  and  trade  organizations.  Addresses  'were  delivered  by 
Mr*  Fowler  and  other  members  of  the  Institute  staff  to  service 
clubs,  high  school  graduation  exercises,  trade  organizations, 
panels,  and  to  teachers  at  a  convention  of  the  Alberta 

1  63 

Teachers1  Association.  "  The  dressmaking  and  art  depart¬ 
ments  maintained  their  contacts  with  the  general  public 
through  the  medium  of  two  fashion  shows  and  an  art  exhibition* 
The  work  of  publicizing  the  Institute  was  extended 
in  1952  by  a  comprehensive  program  of  publicity  conducted  by 
the  Publicity  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs  through  newspapers,  magazines  and  posters. 

In  the  next  year,  when  the  number  of  apprentices 
receiving  instruction  at  the  Institute  outnumbered  regular 
day  students  almost  three  to  one,  it  was  decided  to  iaunci:  a 

16a 

vigorous  and  extensive  publicity  campaign*^  fee  purpose 
of  the  campaign  was  to  acquaint  Alberta’s  increasing  high 
school  population  with  the  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able  through  the  training  provided  by  the  Institute. 


102  IMii. ,  1950,  page  71. 
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was  planned  also  to  continue  the  campaign  for  man}/-  years 
because  of  the  "continually  changing  population  in  the  high 
schools* 

The  expanded  public  relations  program  included  the 
appointment  of  a  public  relations  officer,  Mr*  John  Platt, 
who  was  also  the  head  of  the  department  of  correspondence 
instruction*  Open  House  was  conducted  on  the  evenings  of 
the  second  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  February*  Encouraged 
by  an  attendance  of  some  4,000  visitors,  the  Institute’s 
administrators  planned  to  make  Open  House  an  annual  event 
and  to  extend  the  time  from  two  to  four  evenings* 

Bulletins  concerning  Institute  courses  were  mailed 
to  every  high  school  in  the  Province*  Through  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Department  of  Education’s  Director  of  Guidance, 
representatives  from  the  Institute  addressed  high  school 
students  in  "Career  Days"  events  in  Alix,  Barrhead,  Magrath, 
Raymond,  Lethbridge,  Cardston,  Champion,  Claresholm,  High 
River,  Oyen,  Strathmore,  and  at  the  composite  high  schools 

n  n  166 

m  Calgary* 

An  addition  to  the  publicity  program  were  addresses 
by  Institute  staff  members  to  Home  and  School  and  A.  *A* 
groups  in  Lethbridge,  Stettler,  High  River,  and  Calgary* 
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A  further  expansion  of  the  program  was  the  enabling  of 
visits  to  the  Institute  by  groups  of  students  from  Cluny, 
Drumheller,  and  Lethbridge «  New  also  was  the  utilization 
of  radio  through  the  courtesy  of  radio  stations  CFCN  and 
GFAC  and  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company a 

A  larger  program  in  1954  included  lectures  given  to 
senior  students  from  78  Alberta  high  schools0  Nineteen  leaf¬ 
lets  were  mailed  during  the  1954~55  term  to  each  of  400  high 
schools  in  the  Province,,  In  addition  to  addresses  to  service 
clubs  and  labour  groups  was  a  talk  delivered  at  the  joint 
annual  banquet  of  the  Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
of  Alberta,  the  Edmonton  branches  of  the  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  and  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada,, 

Events  rich  in  publicity  for  the  Institute  were  the 
flights,  some  of  which  were  televized  in  Eastern  Canada,  of 
a  replica  of  a  1909  Bleriot  aircraft  built  at  the  Institute 
in  1953 o  A  climactic  flight  of  the  aircraft  was  made  ever 
the  English  Channel  on  July  31  >  1955 <> 

Displays  of  student  work  were  shown  in  high  schools, 
the  Stampede  Corral,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Store  in  Calgary. 
Examples  of  work  of  advanced  students  in  ceramics,  machine 
shop  and  drafting  were  sent  to  Geneva,  Switzerland  to  be 
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exhibited  there  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Education. ‘ 
The  Institute  has  since  added  film  and  television  to 
its  advertising  media,  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  observa- 
tion  regarding  recent  expansion  of  the  public  relations 
program  is  that  during  Open  House  in  March,  1962  approxi¬ 
mately  13,000  visitors  we re  conducted  through  the  Institute* 
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numerou s  department s 0  ~ 

XI.  EXPANSION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PLANT 


As  was  the  case  in  the  latter  1920Ts,  the  provision 
of  accommodation  since  World  War  II  has  consistently  fallen 
short  of  the  need  for  it. 

Postwar  expansion  of  accommodation  occurred  in  1946 
when  the  Institute  fell  heir  to  one  of  the  twenty-six  tem¬ 
porary  buildings  built  by  the  R.C.A.F.  on  the  Institute  site 
during  World  War  II 0  The  building,  formerly  a  mess  hall, 
provided  much  needed  space  for  the  growing  building  con¬ 
struction  and  drafting  department »  During  the  same  year  a 

second  machine  shop  was  equipped  to  relieve  a  serious  situ- 

169 

ation  involving  both  accommodation  and  equipment „  '  In 

the  following  year  the  former  R.C.A.F.  drill  hall  was 
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acquired  for  use  by  the  aeronautics  department . 

Following  further  acquisitions  of  temporary  build- 

inSs>  Che  Institute T  s  campus  in  1953  consisted  of  nine 

buildings o  In  addition  to  the  main  building  and  power 

piano ,  a  separate  structure  housed  each  of  the  following 

departments:  "A"  workshops,  ?,B”  workshops,  aeronautics, 

commercial  wireless,  refrigeration  and  drafting,  crafts  and 

170 

sheet  metal,  storage,  recreation  and  lunch  bar0 

The  shortage  of  space,  however,  remained  acute.  A 
new  one-storey  C0T  x  125 T  science  wing  located  between  the 
main  building  and  the  ?,AU  shop  building  was  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1955*  In  the  following  year  plans  were  comple¬ 
ted  for  the  erection  of  a  three-storey  building,  named  the 
East  Block,  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  departments  of 
art,  drafting,  food  service  training,  radio  and  electronics,. 
The  building  was  also  to  provide  much  needed  space  for  var¬ 
ious  student  activities 0  Consideration  was  given  at  this 

171 

time  to  the  preparation  of  a  master  plan  for  the  campus. 

During  the  1956-57  term  funds  were  approved  for  the 
erection  of  the  East  Block,  an  addition  to  the  "A"  build¬ 
ing  to  provide  office  space  for  instructors,  and  an 

170 
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extension  to  the  MB"  building  to  provide  additional  depart- 
menos©  i eder al  assistance  amounting  to  one- half  of  costs 
was  to  be  provided  under  the  Vocational  and  Technical 
Training  Agreement  Number  2,  successor  to  the  ten-year 
Vocational  Schools T  Assistance  Agreement  passed  in  1945 o 

Costs  of  construction  of  these  buildings  during  the 
fiscal  year  1957“53  were  as  follows:^  2 


Total  Costs 
1957“53 


Federal 

Reimbursement 

Claimed 


East  Block  $1,727,131.09 

Extension  to  "A” 

Building  39,790oll 

Extension  to  ,rB” 

Building  <>••••••••  59,942,46 


$362, 127 . 20 
19,749.15 
29,945q33 


$1,326,913.66  $911,321,73 


Completed  in  1953  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  includ- 

173 

ing  equipment  valued  at  $500,000,“  the  East  Block  provided 

accommodation  for  a  10  percent  increase  in  enrolment ! ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1959  the  Institute’s  plant, 

valued  at  $10,000,000,  contained  a  floor  area  of  361,400 

175 

square  feet,"""  Yet  accommodation  remained  inadequate  for 
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the  increasing  enrolments.  Further  plans  to  expand  the 
Institute’s  facilities  included  the  removal  of  all  tempor¬ 
ary  ouildings  from  the  campus  within  two  years  to  make  room 
for  new  construction,  and  the  occupation  of  the  portion  of 
the  main  building  used  by  the  University  of  Alberta,  Calgary 
on  completion  of  the  University’s  new  campus  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Plans  were  made  also  to  landscape  the  southern 
portion  of  the  123  acre  campus  and  to  provide  additional 
parking  areas  for  student  motorists,, 

In  view  of  the  continuous  inadequacy  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  technician-training  facilities,  plans  to  increase 
them  had  alread}/-  gone  beyond  the  Institute  itself. 

As  enrolments  in  technician  courses  have  increased 
at  a  greater  rate  since  1953  than  those  in  apprentice  clas¬ 
ses  (Table  XVIII),  the  trend  in  the  Institute’s  work  was 

considered  to  be  moving  away  from  the  training  of  trade s- 
176 

men.  Consequently,  it  was  expected  that  a  trades  train- 

177 

ing  school  would  soon  be  established  in  Edmonton. 

The  Edmonton  center,  presently  under  construction, 
was  originally  named  the  Provincial  Vocational  School. 

Since  it  was  decided  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  train 
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not  only  tradesmen  but  technicians  at  the  center,  its  name 
was  changed  in  December,  I960  to  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology » 

At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  Art  was  changed  to  the  Southern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology.^'0 

With  the  opening  of  the  Edmonton  center,  apprentice¬ 
ship  training  at  the  Institute  in  Calgary  is  not  expected 

17° 

to  increase  appreciably  in  the  next  ten  years0  Neverthe¬ 
less,  expansion  at  the  Institute  continues,.  Construction 
of  the  $500,000  "D"  building,  providing  accommodation  for 
the  diesel,  welding  and  power  plant  engineering  departments, 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Equipment  for  the 
building  cost  an  additional  $150,000.  Presently  under 
construction  is  a  gymnasium  building,  estimated  to  cost 
$600,000,  less  equipment . 

Continued  expansion  is  expected  in  view  of  Mr.  Wood’s 

prediction  that  by  1970  the  Institute  will  graduate  1,000 

junior  engineers  and  technicians,  three  times  the  total 

annual  enrolment  in  the  engineering  technician  and  tech- 

1 30 

nician  divisions  in  the  1959“60  term,,-" 
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CHAPTER  X 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

For  long  a  concern  primarily  of  private  enterprise, 
the  provision  of  vocational  education  in  Canada  was  con¬ 
sidered  early  in  the  twentieth  century  inadequate  towards 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  nation’s  budding  industriesc 

In  response  to  this  inadequacy,  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  its  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Technical  Education  in  1910,  performed  its  first  major  act 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

The  Government’s  first  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
vocational  training  -  the  1913  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  - 
was  almost  a  complete  failure.  Reasons  for  the  failure 
undoubtedly  include  those  which  relate  to  the  control  of 
education  as  prescribed  by  the  British  North  America  Acto 
Not  all  provinces  welcomed  the  Royal  Commission,,  The 
Dominion  Government  was  unsure  of  its  course,  as  shown  by 
its  provision  of  funds  under  the  Act  with  ”no  strings" 
attached.  Similarly,  as  the  Act  contained  nothing  specific 
as  to  what  types  of  projects  could  be  carried  out  under  it, 
some  provinces  found  it  difficult  to  put  the  Dominion  funds 
to  worthwhile  use„  This  was  a  wobbly  beginning  in  Dominion 
Provincial  cooperation  in  vocational  education,  but  an 
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important  one,  as  it  provided  a  basis  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  • 

In  Alberta,  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  accounted 
for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  agricultural  schools 
and  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Provincial  director  of  technical  education  in  1914. 

How  much  influence  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education  and  the  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  had  on  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  Calgary  College 
problem  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  It  appears  correct  to 
conclude,  however,  that  this  Commission  recommended  an 
institute  of  technology  and  art  for  Calgary  in  view  of  the 
Dominion’s  entry  into  vocational  education,  of  the  Provincial 
Government’s  legislation  barring  the  establishment  of  a 
second  university  in  Alberta,  of  the  clamouring  by  Calgarians 
for  a  university  in  their  city  notwithstanding,  and  of  local 
desires  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  in  Calgary. 

Efforts  of  the  governors  of  Calgary  College  to  provide 
university  education  in  Calgary  did  not  end  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  discovery  that  the  College  had  become  bankrupt „ 

The  governors  vigorously  attempted  to  effect  a  reincarnation 
of  Calgary  College  in  the  proposed  institute  of  technology 
and  art.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  governors 
demanding  the  right  to  appoint  four  of  the  nine  directors 
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for  the  proposed  institute  on  the  basis  of  the  "million 
dollars"  of  donations  held  by  them,  when  at  the  same  time 
they  were  bankrupt  and  therefore  had  virtually  nothing  to 
offer  financially  towards  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

At  long  length  City  Council  removed  the  governors 
from  further  negotiations  concerning  the  Institute,  leaving 
the  question  of  its  establishment  in  the  hands  of  public 
authorities,  Provincial  and  municipal. 

In  subsequent  negotiations  the  Calgary  School  Board 
seemed  relegated  to  a  less  conspicuous  role,  and  the  fight 
for  the  technical  school Ts  establishment  was  carried  on  by 
the  Provincial  Government  and  City  Council  with  the  same 
result  --  no  agreement. 

Agreement  came  suddenly  early  in  1916  when  the 
Dominion  Government  entered  the  scene.  Vocational  train¬ 
ing  facilities  were  needed  by  returning  disabled  soldiers. 
Work  on  the  establishment  of  the  institute  was  begun  at 
once  o 

As  expected,  the  primary  function  of  the  Institute 
was  the  retraining  of  war  veterans,  a  function  which  in 
1913  was  taken  over  completely  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
As  veterans  were  enrolling  at  the  Institute  in  increased 
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numbers,  the  Institute’s  service  to  nonveterans  was  progres¬ 
sively  curtailed,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  local 
citizenry o 

It  is  interesting  to  surmise  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  Institute  in  1920  when  it  was  returned  to  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  if  in  the  previous  year  the  Dominion  Government  had 

s 

not  passed  the  enabling  Technical  Education  Act,  which,  over 
a  ten-year  period,  appropriated  #10,000,000  to  the  provinces 
for  the  provision  of  vocational  education. 

Unlike  its  1913  predecessor,  an  important  condition 
was  attached  to  this  Act,  To  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  provinces  were  required  to  match  Dominion 
expenditures,  a  requirement  which  was  incorporated  in  almost 
every  subsequent  Dominion-Provincial  vocational  assistance 
agreement  to  date.  The  training  of  veterans  of  'World  War  II 
at  Dominion  expense  was  an  exception. 

An  important  consequence  of  the  Act  was,  for  the 
Institute,  the  severance  of  municipal  participation  in  its 
control  and  support. 

In  continued  disregard  for  the  Provincial  Government’ 
stand  with  respect  to  the  Institute’s  curriculum,  however, 
and  the  obvious  implications  of  Federal  support  for  the 
Institute,  certain  Calgary  citizens  continued  until  1923  to 
press  their  demands  that  the  Institute  offer  university 
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The  demands  were  rejected. 

In  its  first  nine  years  under  Provincial  control, 

( 1920-1929 ) >  the  Institute  made  an  impressive  beginning. 

The  enrolment  in  day  classes  rose  from  I65  in  1920  to  861 
in  1929,  with  overcrowding  as  a  chronic  concomitant 0  Eve¬ 
ning  classes,  too,  were  marked  with  similar  success,  as  the 
enrolments  in  them  increased  from  227  in  1920  to  91 6  in 
1929.  Other  outstanding  achievements  attending  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  eagerness  to  extend  and  improve  its  services  were 
the  establishment  of  local  advisory  boards  and  the  in-service 
teacher  training  program,.  It  would  seem  that  the  Institute’s 
prestige  in  the  latter  1920 ’s  was  higher  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  school’s  first  thirty  years  of  operation. 

Following  the  inflationary  years  of  the  1920 ’s  the 
beginning  of  the  Economic  Depression  in  1930  ushered  in 
nearly  a  decade  of  a  much  reduced  service  at  the  Institute, 
as  financial  support  for  vocational  education  from  the 
Dominion  Government  came  to  an  endc  The  Technical  Education 
Act  of  1919  had  expired,  and  its  successor,  the  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1931  was  stillborn.  Support 
from  the  Provincial  Government  was  reduced  to  an  uncertain 
trickle . 

Cancellation  of  courses  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

A  pathetic  addition  to  the  shrinking  day  curriculum,  however, 
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was  a  three  week  course  in  placer  mining,  the  object  of 
wnicxi  was  to  enable  hard  pressed  members  of  Canadian  society 
to  dig  for  gold .  Enrolment  in  day  classes  fell  to  a  low  of 
542  in  the  1934-35  term.  This  enrolment  included  111  weld¬ 
ing  students  whose  course  was  only  of  three  weeksT  duration. 
Evening  classes  were  almost  completely  abolished.  With  a 
small  enrolment  annually,  art  was  the  only  evening  course 
continued  through  the  Depression.  Free  evening  classes 
were  given  the  unemployed,  however,  by  volunteer  instruc¬ 
tors,  unpaid  for  this  extra  service. 

As  the  nation  emerged  slowly  from  the  worst  years  of 
the  Depression,  vocational  education  was  stimulated  by  the 
Agricultural  and  Unemployment  Relief  Act  and  its  successor, 
the  Dominion-Provincial  Youth  Training  Act  of  1939 <>  The 
Program  was  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  these  Acts 
and  the  subsequent  Dominion-Provincial  Agreements,  all  of 
which  called  for  an  equal  sharing  of  costs  by  the  two 
governments. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  was  affected  by 
the  Program  chiefly  in  the  aeronautics  department,  which 
offered  courses  arranged  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
With  Canada Ts  entry  into  World  War  II,  the  work  of  the 
Youth  Training  Program  was  conveniently  redirected  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nations  mushrooming  Wartime  Emergency 
Training  Program.  Accordingly,  the  former  Program’s 
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aeronautical  course  ai  the  Institute  became  War  Emergency 
Training, 

Forced  to  vacate  its  home  in  1940  by  needs  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan,  the  Institute  found 
new  quarters  in  the  grandstand  building  at  the  exhibition 
grounds  and  at  the  spacious  Coste  House,  Although  War 
Emergency  Training  classes  swelled  the  overall  enrolment, 
the  number  of  students  registered  in  regular  Institute 
courses  in  1940  was  only  295, 

In  some  important  aspects  of  the  Institute’s  opera¬ 
tions,  the  War  aggravated  and  extended  the  undesirable 
conditions  which  developed  during  the  Depression.  Some  of 
the  Institute’s  equipment  was  baal}/  in  need  of  replacement 
in  193 9 o  At  the  War’s  end  much  of  the  equipment  in  every 
department  was  not  only  obsolete  but  unserviceable  as  far 
as  turning  out  first  class  work  on  them  was  concerned.  The 
absence  of  significant  improvement  in  the  curriculum  and  in 
instruction  during  the  Depression  years  was  worsened  during 
the  War  by  the  trimming  of  instruction  to  the  bare  essentials 
as  required  by  the  War  Emergency  Training  Program,  Staff 
and  student  morale  was  severely  tested  by  the  poor  working 
conditions  in  the  noisy  and  cramped  makeshift  plywood  shops 
of  the  Institute’s  wartime  quarters,  and  by  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  facilities  for  social  and  other 
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extracurricular  activities*. 

For  almost  fifteen  years  the  Institute’s  efforts  to 
provide  the  type  of  service  worthy  of  its  name  had  been 
thwarted  by  two  national  emergencies*.  Its  prestige  had 
declined  seriously  and  rumors  in  the  latter  part  of  War  pre¬ 
dicted  an  early  end  to  the  Institute’s  existence*, 

An  illustration  of  the  principle  that  history  repeats 
itself  is  present  in  the  Federal  Government’s  response  to 
the  postwar  need  for  increased  provision  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Dominion  responded  to  this  need  after  World  War  I 
with  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Education  Act  in  1919* 

Again  as  the  Second  World  War  entered  its  final  year,  the 
Federal  Government  came  to  the  assistance  of  vocational 
education.  Aid  was  extended  through  various  Federal- 
Provincial  agreements  including  the  Apprenticeship  Agreement 
in  1944,  and  the  Vocational  Schools’  Assistance  Agreement  in 
the  following  year,  all  authorized  by  the  sweeping  terms  of 
the  Vocational  Training  Coordination  Act  of  1942. 

The  basis  of  Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  was 
now  firmly  established — that  the  provinces  match  Federal 
appropriations,  and  that  training  provided  under  the  agree¬ 
ments  consist  of  no  less  than  one-half  of  instructional 
time  in  shopwork,  and  no  more  than  one-half  of  this  time  in 
classroom  work  in  related  subjects. 
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Canada’s  rapidly  developing  postwar  industries 
widened  the  field  of  skilled  labour*,  A  demand  arose  for 
workers  with  skills  lying  between  those  of  the  tradesman 
and  those  of  the  professional  engineer .  In  Canada  the 
skills  in  this  in-between  field  came  to  be  known  as  the  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  the  workers  possessing  these  skills  were 
identified  as  technicians.  More  recentlv  a  worker  of  another 
rank  appeared~-the  engineering-technician,  or  as  the  name 
implies,  the  worker  whose  skills  lie  between  those  of  the 
technician  and  those  of  the  professional  engineer*, 

These  developments  in  the  industrial  field,  combined 
with  other  factors,  focused  the  Institute’s  attention  on 
the  training  of  technicians*, 

Among  other  factors  was  the  consistent  inability  of 
the  Institute  to  accommodate  all  applicants  for  trainingo 
Another  was  the  Institute’s  inability  to  meet  industry’s 
demands  for  graduates  in  technician  courses.  Important 
also  was  the  fact  that  the  average  educational  attainment 
of  applicants  for  courses  at  the  Institute  had  reached  ten 
grades  of  public  school  education. 

Beginning  significantly  in  the  early  postwar  period, 
the  task  of  upgrading  the  Institute’s  courses  and  establish¬ 
ing  educational  prerequisites  to  them  was  gradually  carried 
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Acceleration  in  this  work  occurred  in  1953  when  the 
enrolment  of  apprentices  receiving  training  at  the  Institute 
reached  its  peak,  in  proportion  to  students  enrolled  in 
Institute  courses.  Evidence  shows  that  at  this  time  the 
Institute  became  much  more  attentive  and  dedicated  to  the 
aim  ol  training  technicians--the  foremen  and  superintendents 
in  industry „  Technician-level  courses  were  appropriately 
renamedo  The  Institute Ts  program  of  publicity  was  greatly 
enlargedo 

In  response  to  demands  from  industry,  increased 
attention  was  turned  to  mathematics,  science,  and  English,, 

An  entrance  examination  in  mathematics  was  set  in  1955  for 
all  applicants  for  first-year  courses,,  To  this  examination 
was  added  another  in  science  in  1958,  On  requests  from 
advisory  committees,  greater  emphasis  has,  since  1959,  been 
placed  on  the  teaching  of  English,  particularly  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  in  technical  report  writing,. 

The  introduction  of  educational  prerequisites  estab¬ 
lished  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Institute  and 
AlbertaTs  senior  high  schools.  A  result  of  this  has  been 
the  considerable  clouding  of  an  early  Dominion  stipulation 
that  the  Institute  qualified  for  Federal  support  only  as 
long  as  no  prerequisites  for  admission  to  its  courses  were 
laid  down.  The  dividing  line  between  "vocational"  and 
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"academic"  education  had  thus  become  blurred.  Are  calculus, 
English,  physics  and  chemistry  of  "vocational"  or  "general" 
educational  value?  It  is  quite  evident  that  as  techno¬ 
logical  fields  develop  and  widen,  more  so-called  academic 
or  general  education  is  required  for  the  training  of  skilled 
workers.  Also  evident  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
increasing  Federal-provincial  cooperation  in  education,  as 
evidenced  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  high  schools 
throughout  the  nation.  Perhaps  the  changing  semantics 
regarding  "general"  and  "vocational"  education  account  for 
the  growing  cooperation  in  education  between  the  two  levels 
of  government. 

In  the  everwidening  field  of  vocational  education  in 
Canada,  the  Institute’s  future  role  is  becoming  more  clearly 
evident.  As  enrolment  figures  show,  the  school  is  being 
increasingly  more  concerned  with  the  training  of  technicians 
and  junior  engineers. 

The  Institute’s  technician-training  funtion  is  not, 
however,  assured.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  diversified 
system  of  vocational  education  in  Alberta,  the  Institute, 
since  its  establishment  has  been  in  this  educational  field 
a  "catchbarrel,"  repeatedly  thwarted  from  its  main  purpose 
by  the  many  and  vacillating  demands  made  on  its  services. 

The  advent  of  Federal  vocational  high  schools  is  an 
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encouraging  development,  oowards  an  articulated,  vocation- 
ally  orientated  program  of  technical  education,,  Before 
these  schools  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  nation's 
needs  ior  vocational  education,  however,  decisions  have  yet 
to  be  made  regarding  their  function  and  relationship  to 
other  educational  institutions,  both  academic  and  vocational 0 
The  expenditure  by  federal  and  provincial  governments  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  on  the  construction  of  the 
vocational  high  schools  is  being  made  in  advance  of  the 
formulation  of  a  firm  policy  to  govern  their  operation,, 

This  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
reminiscent  of  a  similar  lack  of  Dominion  initiative  evident 
in  the  largely  ineffectual  Agricultural  Assistance  Act  of 
1913. 

To  what  extent  is  Section  93  of  the  B.N.A.  Act  and 
the  growing  demands  in  vocational  education  for  "academic” 
instruction  accountable  for  the  Canadian  Government's 
present  absence  of  policy?  To  what  extent  have  Canadian 
industry's  needs  for  vocational  education  been  determined? 
What  types  of  vocational  training  institutions  are  required 
to  provide  technical  education  in  Canada  most  effectively? 

To  what  extent  have  the  efforts  of  leaders  in  Canadian 
labor,  industry,  education,  and  governments  been  invited 
and  coordinated  towards  the  establishment  of  a  wider  program 
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of  vocational  education?  These  are  questions  indicative  of 


problems  which  await  satisfactory  resolution  before  the 
Southern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  can  in  full  measure 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  field  of  Canadian  vocational 
education,. 

As  a  recommendation  for  further  study,  this  writer 
suggests  a  history  of  industrial  arts  education  in  Alberta,, 
As  education  in  this  province  is  evidently  on  the  threshold 
of  another  major  change,  the  study  would  be  particularly 
timelv0 
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